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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GoD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS” 
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Che Independent. 
A DEDICATION HYMN. 


bY PROF. WILLIAM C. WILKINSON, D. D, 


Waat we have builded, Lord, be thine ; 
Thy gift we give again to thee ; 

Hither now cause thy face to shine, 
Accepted let our offering be. 





Have we not builded for thy name? 
Here thy great name in grace record ; 
Visit the place in hallowing flame, 
And fill it with thy spirit, Lord. 


Souls in that fullness plunged and lost, 
That awful baptism from above ; 
Reap a perpetual Pentecost 
Of power and wisdom, joy and love. 


Thus, Lord, baptized from thee to learn, 
Or thus from thee baptized to teach, 
Here with one passion may we burn, 
Christ and his cross to live and preach. 
Rocuzstsr, N. Y. 





HOW THEY MIGHT LEARN MUSIC. 


BY W. 8. B. MATHEWS. 





Mostc is in a peculiar sense the art of 
the present time. With the exception of 
poetry, it is in several respects the most 
spiritual of arts. Thus Hegel points out 
that the earliest art, architecture, dealt 
with matter in great masses, and the 
finished product bore only the impress of 
spiritual handling. In sculpture spirit 
shaped a form suitable for itself to dwell 
in; but the form remains empty, dead, 
unoccupied by soul, and the advance from 
the previous art appears only in the suit- 
able form and in the diminished amount of 
material. Painting doesaway with matter en- 
tirely, and gives us, instead, appearances of 
matter (for the real matter there—the paint, 
the oil, the canvas—we do not think of), 
shaped and controlled into the expression 
of life-relations, moments of victory for 
the soul, idealized portraits; and thus this 
art again shows an advance over the previ- 
ous arts, not only in the employment of less 
matter, but also in more evidence of spir- 
itual activity and relations. Yet a painting 
stands outside of and separate from the 
beholder. One can go this way or that, 
take this or that view of it, absorb himself 
in it never so completely—it is always out- 
side of him, a separate object. 

But in music this is not so. This has 
no enduring fabric in space; but whenever 
it would be enjoyed must be, as it were 
‘re-created anew” (Hegel). The tone is 
a voice, a communicator, which pierces 
directly into the soul. No sooner is it heard 
than it has vanisBed away; and yet by its 
rhythmic motion it has set the subjective 
Inner itself in motion, so that a musical 
art-work absorbs one, carries one along 
with it, elevates, excites, soothes, or sad- 
dens the soul,according to itsown mood 
and in a way not possible for any other 
art. Thus Hegel says: ‘‘Men everywhere 
delight to sing with the melody, to strike 
with the measure, and in dance-musie it 
comes into the very bones.” 

Again, the psychological relations of 
music are peculiar to it among the arts. 
Music passes into the mind along the road 
of sense-perception. Its sound and motion 
is co-Ogdinated there, taken account of, and 
its influence passed directly over to the 
feelings, without being made the work of 
the reason at all. Although there is 
thought in music (musical ideation), there 
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is no reason, It goes directly to the 
understanding and intuitions, and so tothe 
universal and constant elements of human 
nature. ‘‘ He that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear” is the way of it. 

Music possesses in a peculiar manner 
certain of the elements of the beautiful— 
such as symmetry, unity, repose, modera- 
tion, purity, and a very complex vital 
organization; and, as a consequence of all 
these, that highest achievement of an art- 
work, ‘‘ the appearance of self-determina- 
tion,” or, in other words, inspiration. But 
it is not the purpose of these observations 
to linger longer in abstractions, however 
suggestive and far-reaching; but to point 
out a work that needs to be done in Ameri- 
can musical study. 

But before coming to this practical part 
of our sermon, let us consider fora moment 
the great typical stages in the history of 
music. Properly speaking, modern music 
goes no further back than the works of 
Handel and Bach (1685 to 1750 and 1759). 
These two represent two complementary 
phases of musical development. Bach 
lived long in one place; wrote to satisfy his 
own ideal, with no depending reference to 
his public. Consequently, his works afford 
us the very best examples extant of music 
interesting purely as music, and without 
any poetic or ultra-musical intention. His 
music is learned and profound (at least 
in the great works); but conspicuously true, 
musical, reasonable. Thus Bach has been 
the inspiration of all musicians since, and 
his works their constant companion. 
Handel wrote for the public; and what he 
did was to reveal the expressiveness of 
music, as shown by its relation to suitable 
texts. For ald men understand words; but 
not all men will hear a piece of music often 
enough to comprehend (or feel) its mean- 
ing, independent of a text. This is the 
first great stage in musical history, the 


Old Classic. 
Passing by Haydn and Mozart, who came 


next, whose work consisted mainly in 
sweetening music and clothingit in grace- 
ful forms, we come to the second great 
period, that of the classical, represented by 
Beethoven (1770 to 1827). 

In Beethoven we have one of those co- 
lossal geniuses who are the wonder of all 
subsequent times. His work was to unite 
in one creation the sweetness, grace, and 
exquisite refinement of Mozart and Haydn 
with the depth ‘and seriousness of Bach 
and the hearty ‘‘ common sense” of Handel. 

Thus far music does not go beyond its 
province as music. In all these works 
there is a certain repose and reserve, which 
at this day one does not fully enter into 
until he has taken time to become habitua- 
ted to their phraseology and spirit. 

Then we come to the romantic school of 
music, the key-note of which is poetical 
or, at Jeast, spiritual. In the works of 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schu- 
mann, Liszt, and Wagner one after another 
of the restrictions of the classical school 
have been shaken off, and the music-pieces 
of this school are of every shape and char- 
acteristic expression. Sometimes their 
strangeness results from their effort to 
represent the phases of some poem or 
other; at others, as in Schumann, these 
traits signify greater freedom of spiritual 
transition and a better knowledge of what 
music itself is capable of. 

In all these works of genius we have to 
do with products of inspiration. Their 
phraseology is neat and precise, as is 


always the case where spirit fully controls 
its material. Their emotion is refined, 
characteristic, and extreme, and to men of 
coarse fiber impossible. Hence, we never 
need expect the time when amateurs gener- 
ally will prefer this ‘‘ high-strung” music 
and make it the daily material of their en- 
joyment. The most that we can hope for 
is to introduce them so thoroughly into the 
nature of music that, in their serious and 
higher moments, they will come to these 
original and pure fountains of refreshment, 
just as in times of trouble or of great exer- 
cise of soul, the rather unspiritual ‘‘ ama- 
teur” Christian comes back to those ever- 
lasting tokens of inspiration and echoes of 
the voice of God, the Psalms and Prophets 
of Israel and the mystical visions of the 
Revelator. 

Thisis the objective point of musical 
study and ivstruction. But, when we ob- 
serve how it is carried on in schools and 
private families generally, we cannot fail 
to see that the average music-pupil, or even 
the more talented, rarely acquires this inter- 
nal knowledge of music, however brilliant- 
ly she may perform or even interpret a 
few really significant pieces. Properly 
conducted musical study is musical from 
the very beginning to the end of the course. 
In the very first lesson some slight but 
genuine musical effect is produced, and so 
all along the course.. It is music that is to 
be learned. All technica) training is to be 
merely means of improving the musical 
effect, the imperfection of which has been 
made to appear to the pupil’s consciousness. 
The method and means of this must re- 
main forsubsequent examination, Suffice it 
to say here that they are entirely feasible 
and within the resources of every seminary 
and almost every private student. 

EVANsTON, Int. 

ee 


REMINISCENCES OF THE SECOND 
PRESIDENT. 


JOHN ADAMS AND HIS NATIVE TOWN. 





BY THE HON. JOSIAH QUINCY. 
Muar 





My earliest recollections of the second 
Presideft go back to the time when, as a 
child, hardly more than five years old, I 
used to gaze upon him in the Quincy 
meeting-house. I have a perfect remem- 
brance of his being pointed out to me by 
my father, who told me that I must be 
sure to remember him, as he was an old 
man and could not be with us long. It 
was, of course, not supposed that he would 
attain the great and exceptional age which 
he reached and that I should have the priv- 
flege of frequent association with him for 
so many years. I remember gazing at him 
with the wondering eyes of a child and 
marveling why he was called ‘‘ President ” 
and why he was considered better worth 
seeing than Captain Bass and the other old 
men of the village. The meeting-house in 
Quincy, so associated with John Adains, 
may be worth a brief description. I have 
no distinct remembrance of the building 
previous to its enlargement, in 1806, but 
have heard its appearance previous to that 
slate often described by Mr. Adams and by 
members of my own family. It was built 
in 1731, and, according to our present ideas, 
was queer and comfortless. The body of 
the house was occupied by long seats, the 
men being placed on one side of the broad 
aisle and the women on the other. The 





oldest inhabitants were always seated in 
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front. ‘‘I never shall forget,” Mr. Adams 
once said to me, ‘‘the rows of venerable 
heads ranged along those front benches 
which, asa young fellow, I used to gaze 
upon. They were as old and gray as mine 
is now.” The deacons were accommodated 
just under the pulpit, while the sexton had 
a bench in the rear, perhaps to keep a 
watch over the young people on the back 
seats. One of the oddest things about the 
church was a little hole high up in the 
wall, through which the bell-ringer might 
be seen in the exercise of his vocation. It 
was the duty of this functionary to keep 
his eye upon the congregation, and to mark 
by the customary tolling the arrival of the 
minister. As time wore on, some wall-pews 
began to appear in the old meeting-house, 
These were built by individuals, at their 
own expense, permission having been first 
gained bya vote of the town. And there are 
curious votes upon this subject in the early 
records, On one occasion it was voted that 
a prominent personage might ‘‘ build him 
a pew over the pulpit, provided he so builds 
as not to darken the pulpit.” Anda friend 
of mine here suggests that, as a figure of 
speech, pews may now be said to be built 
over the pulpit with some frequency, and 
regrets that the good divines of the town, 
whose life-long sway was arbitrary and un- 
questioned, did not have the wit to prevent 
that perilous permission. For, notwith- 
standing the wholesome caution of the old 
record, it has been found impossible ‘‘ not 
to darken the pulpit” when the pews are 
built above it. 
An ancestor of mine was permitted to 
fence off the first pew, and his example 
was quickly followed by others. This was 
a recognition of caste in the one place 
where men should meet on terms of perfect 
equality. Icannot but think that this in- 
novation upon the good custom of our fore- 
fathers has had its effect in alienating from 
religious services a large portion of our 
population, A notable addition to the 
Sunday exercises in the Quincy meeting- 
house followed the introduction of the 
pews; for the seats in these aristocratic 
pens were upon hinges, and were always 
raised during the long prayer, for the pur- 
pose of allowing those who stood to rest 
themselves by leaning against the railing. 
At the conclusion of the devotion, the 
sudden descent of all the seats sounded 
like a volley of musketry, and was a source 
of considerable terror to those who heard 
it for the first time. When the increase of 
population rendered desirable an enlarge- 
ment of the meeting-house, it was sawed 
through the middie; and, the two halves be- 


ing separated, an addition was built to re- Y 


unite them. The President’s pew was con- 
spicuous in the reconstructed edifice, and 
there the old man was to be seen at every 
service. An air of respectful deference to 
John Adams seemed to pervade the build- 
ing. The ministers brought their best ser- 
mons when they came to exchange, and 
had a certain consciousness in their man- 
ner as if officiating before royalty, The 
medley of stringed and wind instruments 
in the gallery—a survival of the sacred 
trump ts and shawms mentioned by King 
David—seemed to the imagination of a 
child to be making discord together in 
honor of the venerable chief who was the 
center of interest. 

When I was about six years old, I was 
put to school to the Rev. Peter Witney; 
and, spending the winter in his family, 
was often asked to dine on Sunday with 
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Mr. and Mrs. Adams. This was at first 
somewhat of an ordeal for a boy; but the 
genuine kindness of the President, who 
had not the smallest chip of an iceberg in 
his composition, soon made me perfectly 
at ease in his society. With Mrs. Adams 
there was a shade more formality. A con- 
sciousness of age and dignity, which was 
often somewhat oppressive, was customary 
with old people of that day in the presence 
of the young. Something of this Mrs. 
Adams certainly had, though it wore off or 
came to be disregarded by me, for in the 
end I was strongly attached to her. She 
always dressed handsomely, and her rich 
silks and lacesseemed appropriate to a lady 
of her dignified position in the town. If 
there was a little savor of patronage in the 
generous hospitality she exercised among her 
simple neighbors, it was never regarded as 
more than a natural emphasis of her un- 
doubted claims to precedence. The aristo- 
cratic colonial families were still recog- 
nized, for the tide of democracy had not 
risen high enough to cover these distinc- 
tions. The parentage and descent of Mrs. 
Adams were undoubtedly of weight in 
establishing her position; although, as we 
now look at things, the strong personal 
claims of herself and husband would seem 
to have been all sufficient. 

I well remember the modest dinners at 
the President’s, to which I brought a 
school-boy’s appetite. The pudding, gen- 
erally composed of boiled corn-meal, al- 
ways constituted the first course. This 
was the custom of the time, it being 
thought desirable to take the edge off of 
one’s hunger before reaching the joint. 
Indeed, it was considered wise to stimulate 
the young to fill themselves with pudding, 
by the assurance that the boy who managed 
to eat the most of it should be helped most 
abundantly to the meat, which was to fol- 
low. It need not be said that neither the 
winner nor his competitors found much 
room for meat at the close of their contest; 
and so the domestic economy of the ar- 
rangement was very apparent. Miss Smith, 
a niece of Mrs. Adams’s, was an inmate of 
the President’s family, and one of these 
ladies always carved. Mr. Adams made 
his contribution to the service of the table 
in the form of that good-humored, easy 
banter, which makes a dinner of herbs 
more digestible than is a stalled ox without 
it. Atalater period of our acquaintance, 
I find preserved in my journals frequent 
though too meager reports of his conver- 
sation. But of the time of which I am 
writing there is not a word recoverable. 
I can distinctly picture to myself a certain 
iron spoon which the old gentleman once 
fished up from the depths of a pudding, in 
which it had been unwittingly cooked; 
but of the pleasant things he said in those 
easy dinner-talks no trace remains, 

I have mentioned the mecting-house as 
associated with President Adams, and as 
giving character to his native town. But 
there was another locality in Quincy which 
was a still more interesting resort for its 
inhabitants; at least, during the earlier por- 
tions of their lives. Among my boyish 
recollections there is distinctly visible a 
very pretty hill, which rose from the banks 
of the river, or what passed for one, and 
was covered with trees of the original for- 
est growth, This was known as Cupid's 
Grove, and it had been known under that 
title for at least three generations, and 
perhaps from the settlement of the town. 
The name suggests the purposes to which 
this sylvan spot was dedicated. It was the 
resort of the lovers of the town, or of those 
who, if circumstances favored, might be- 
come so. The trunks of the trees were cut 
em scarred all over with the initials of 
ladies who were fair and beloved, or who 
once had been so; for it was then the 
fashion to pay modest maidens a compli- 
ment which would be now thought in very 
doubtful taste. But, as Shakespeare makes 
his Orlando—a fine, spirited fellow and 
very much of a gentleman—cut the name 
of Rosalind upon every available bit of 
timber in the forest of Arden, it will not 
be necessary to apologize for the habits of 
my contemporories in this respect. It is 
sad to mention that poor Cupid has long 
been driven from his sanctuary, which has 
suffered violence at the hands of his 
brother god of heathendom, who has so 
often gotten the better of him. Plutus 





strode by that humble hillock, and straight- 
way the grove was cut down and sold for 
firewood; and not only this, but the little 
eminence itself was purchased for its 
gravel and, under that form, as I believe, 
has been dumped upon the highway. The 
fate of Cupid’s Grove is typical of that of 
the romance which was associated with 
places of this nature in our older New 
England towns. In the days when there 
were no public libraries, no traveling op- 
eras, no theater-trains—when, in fact, the 
one distraction of the week was going to 
meeting—who can wonder that the flowery 
paths leading to the domestic circle were 
more frequented than at present? 

In those old times it happened that a 
certain young lawyer, named John Adams, 
was wont to visit a good deal at the house 
of a great grandfather of mine, who had a 
large landed estate and several daughters; 
and the family tradition is that one of 
these Indies was not wholly uninteresting 
to the young fellow, who had just begun 
his struggle with the world. Just what it 
all amounted to it is impossible to say, at 
this distance of time; neither would it be 
well to say it, even if it were possible. 
The historical facts are that my great aunt 
married Ebenezer Storer, a gentleman of 
some pretension, who was for forty years 
treasurer of Harvard College, and that 
young Adams married Miss Abigail Smith. 
Eventful years rolled by, and I, a young 
man, just entering life, was deputed to at- 
tend my venerable relative on a visit to 
the equally venerable ex-President. Both 
parties were verging upon their ninetieth 
vear. They had met very infrequently, if 
at all, since the days of their early inti- 
macy. When Mrs. Storer entered the 
room, the old gentleman’s face lighted up, 
as he exclaimed, with ardor: ‘‘ What! Mad- 
am, shall we not go walk in Cupid’s Grove 
together?” To say the truth, the lady 
seemed somewhat embarrassed by this 
utterly unlooked-for salutation. It seemed 
to hurry her back through the past with 
such rapidity as fairly to take away her 
breath. But self-possession came at last, 
and with it a suspicion of girlish archness, 
as she replied: ‘‘ Ah! sir, it would not be 
the first time that we have walked there!” 

Perhaps the incident is not worth record- 
ing, as there is really no way of getting 
upon paper the suggestiveness that it had 
toa witness. For a moment the burden of 
years seemed to be thrown aside, and the 
vivacity of youth reasserted itself. The 
flash of old sentiment was startling from 
its utter unexpectedness. I shall hereafter 
have occasion to copy from my journals 
fragments of the conversation of this dis- 
tinguished man; but I can give nothing 
which made more impression upon me 
than this little speech. It is the sort of 
thing which sets a young fellow to think 
ing. It isa surprise to find a great person- 
age so simple, so perfectly natural, so 
thoroughly human; and it needs but a 
little xeflection to discover that he és great, 
because he can always draw upon a good 
balance of these homely commonplace 
qualities. 

Quincy, Mass. 





A DIFFICULTY IN THE MATERI- 
ALISTIC THEORY OF LIFE. 


BY PROF. B. P. BOWNE. 





Wat is the cause of organization? 
What is the subject of the thought and 
feeling manifested in all the higher forms 
of animal life? These two questions are 
quite distinct, and in discussing the prob- 
lem of life should be kept separate; but 
both should be considered. Unfortunately, 
the debate between the mechanical and the 
vitalistic theory of life has been almost en- 
tirely confined to the first question. The 
holders of the former theory have insisted 
that organization, like crystallization, can 
be explained by the inherent forces of the 
elements. Their opponents have devoted 
themselves to showing that there are fea- 
tures and properties in all organisms which 
can be explained only by some special 
force not included in the physical and 
chemical list. Neither side has succeeded 
very well in making out its case; and thus 
far the battle remaius a drawn one. Both 
views rest upon sundry metaphysical as- 
sumptions which are not self-evident, and 
neither view can be held without very con- 





siderable modification. But, for ourselves, 
we hold the question of organization to be 
secondary and unimportant compared with 
the other concerning the subject of the 
mental life apparent in the animal world. 
Even if it were possible to explain organi- 
zation by the interaction of physical ele- 
ments, the great diffichity would remain 
untouched; for such an organism would 
not bevalive in the setise of having any real 
feeling, but would only seem to be. If, 
then, there be any true sentiency in the 
animal, it is more than a complex molecu- 
lar group. As to organism, it may bethis; 
but as to sentient life, it must be more. 
This point we hope to make out. 

The coarser forms of the mechanical 
theory propose to explain life in terms of 
matter and motion. They assume the 
atoms, and from these pass to simple mole- 
cules, and from these again to complex 
molecules. These, in turn,by growing com- 
plexity, produce organic molecules; and 
then it is but another step to speak of or- 
ganization, of which life is the correlate. 
But life includes generation, and genera- 
tion implies heredity. In heredity we have 
the key to all the varied phenomena of the 
organic world. Behold how simple the 
evolution of life from the lifeless. 

Now, this whole process,from the organic 
molecule on, is a play on words., The 
complex molecule is easily understood as a 
product of atomic combination; but we are 
puzzled to know what is meant by the or- 
ganic molecule. It may mean a molecule 
which is generally found only as an organ- 
ic product; but in that meaning it would be 
irrelevant to this discussion. The point 
here is to know the difference between the 
organic molecule and the complex mole- 
cule; and, since we have nothing but mov- 
ing atoms at our disposal, we must say 
that there can be no essential difference be- 
yond that of greater complexity. It may 
appear different, just as different inorganic 
molecules appear different; but essentia]ly 
it is simply a highly complex molecule, 
and as such is as dead as any other. Or- 
ganic, then, is a misleading term; it adds 
nothing to the meaning, and leads us to 
fancy that we have advanced beyond the 
complex molecule. If now we rule it out, 
and retain only those words which have a 
meaning in terms of matter and motion, 
our evolution reads as follows: We pass 
from the atom to the molecule, and from 
the simple molecule to the complex mole- 
cule, and from the complex molecule to the 
more complex molecule; but here the ad- 
vance stops. We can let the complexity of 
the molecules and the molecular groups 
grow from more to more; but we cannot 
go beyond molecular complexity. What- 
ever the appearance may be, the essential 
fact will be molecules in motion and noth- 
ing more. But as long as we remain at 
this point it is absurd to speak of the laws 
of heredity and habit. These apply. only 
to life, whereas we have here not life, but 
only its appearance. And it is just as 
absurd to speak of these molecules which 
compose the body as acquiring or inherit- 
ing habits as it would be to speak of a 
blacksmith’s hammer as acquiring a tend- 
ency to strike. The blacksmith’s arm in 
this theory is essentially as dead as his 
hammer. Both alike are composed of 
molecules in motion; and, as the molecules 
are not alive, their compounds can only 
seem to live. 

In fact, this use of terms borrowed from 
biology is simply to cover up the verbal 
character of the alleged deduction. This 
has been most admirably shown by Mr. 
Malcolm Guthrie, in a criticism of Mr. 
Spencer's evolution formula.* He has 
traced better than any other critic the play 
on words by which the trick is covered up. 
No one would think of attributing habits 
and heredity to complex molecules and 
molecular groups; but, by borrowing the 
terms of biology it becomes easy to borrow 
also the laws of biology, and then success 
is sure. First assume that atoms in motion 
are the only reality, and then, by skillfully 
combining physical and biological terms, it 
will be easy to exhibit an ascending series 
of evolutions from the lower to the higher. 
If some disagreeable critic call upon us to 
construe our biological terms in terms of 
matter and motion, we have but to remem- 


*“On Mr. Spencer's Formula of Evolution.” Lon- 
don: Trubner & Co. 
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ber that, as there is nothing but atoms in 


motion, life must ‘be a material product. - 


We know by assumption that the moving 
atoms are all; and we know, mot by deduc- 
tién, but by experience, that life exists, 
No‘amount of reflection would show life as 
flowing from the combination of moving 
atoms; but our assumption makes the ne- 
cessity plain and a free use of biological 
terms explains the process. But if we have 
nothing but moving atoms at the start, we 
can have nothing but moving atoms at 
every stage of the evolution. All that is 
possible on the theory is complex mole- 
cules and molecular groups. A misappre- 
hension of the doctrine of the conserva- 
tion of energy led for a while to the fancy 
that the moving atoms produce life, as 
something distinct from themselves. In 
that case, after life was once produced, it 
was not necessary to interpret it in terms 
of matter and motion; but only as their 
mysterious product. It had its own laws 
and was understood by itself. This blun- 
der has been rectified; and now it is seen 
that the moving atoms, on the theory, do 
not produce, but constitute life. The atoms 
still remain the only reality, and life is 
simply a peculiar set of phenomena result- 


-ing from a certain phase of moving atoms. 


Reality is insensate and lifeless, and sen- 
tient life is only an appearance. The dif- 
ference between the living and the dead is 
merely in seeming; and there is no pro- 
priety in bringing one molecular group 
rather than another under the law of habit 
and heredity. Atoms and molecules have 
laws and not habits; and, unless we are 
greatly to change all our physical concep- 
tions, these laws are essential and not ac- 


quired. 
Beginning with the elements in motion, 


we make no advance toward life and its 
laws; but get hopelessly stalled at the com- 
plex molecule. We are not helped in the 
least by the current device among material- 
istic speculators of endowing the elements 
themselves with life. That the elements 
themselves are alive is an extravagant as- 
sumption, without a shadow of proof; and, 
further, it is as useless as extravagant. 
For the point is not to account for the 
lives of the elements, but for the sentient 
life of the animal; and this would not be 
explained even if we should regard the 
elements as pure and blessed spirits. Feel- 
ing and consciousness demand a subject. 
Their semblance may be possible to an ag- 
gregate; but the reality cannot exist with- 
out something which feels. Now, how- 
ever idealized the elements may be, the 
body is simply an aggregate, of which the 
elements are the reality. The body, then, 
feels and thinks only in the same sense in 
which the public feels and thinks. The 
public is mothing, and public opinion is but 
the integral of individual opinions. As 
such, it exists only in the individual minds 
and exists fully ir eachmind. Hence, any 
thought or feeling which the body may 
manifest must either be made a delusive 
appearance, without any reality, or it must 
be attributed to some single element which 
is the real subject of the thought and feel- 
ing. But wby to one element rather than 
another? It would be an extravagance to 
have the feeling reproduced as many times 
as there are elements in the organism; but, 
if we are unwilling to allow that the ani- 
mals only seem to feel, then we can escape 
the extravagance only by allowing that in 
connection with the organism there is an 
immaterial factor which is the true subject 
of the mental life. Wjthout some such 
substantial subject animal consciousness is 
only phenomenal, and the animal is merely 
a highly complex automaton. which mimics 
thought and feeling, without really having 


_ either. 


Many of the advanced thinkers, who hold 
the doctrine of anin.s| automatism, still try 
to escape our extreme conclusion by call- 
ing the animals conscious antomata. This 
is Mr. Huxley’s device in his famous lec- 
ture on ‘“‘ The Hypothesis that Animals are 
Automata”; but the device is a failure. 
The adjective is out of place and meaning- 
less. To begin with, consciousness is im- 
possible in reality without a unitary sub- 
ject; and, further, consciousness is not 
needed to explain the facts, - Objective 
consciousness is always an inference from 
facts which we assume cannot be explained 
without it; but on this theory all the move- 
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ments of the animals are physically de- 
termined and, hence, point to nothing out- 
side of physics. Thusall reason for allow- 
ing consciousness in animals vanishes, and 
we are shut up to the view that animals 
are really no more alive than stones. There 
is, indeed, a great apparent difference; but 
essentially both are equally alive and 
equally dead. 

The truth of animal automatism can be 
decided only by observing animal action. 
For ourselves, we regard the doctrine as an 
idol of the speculative den, which no one 
not mentally debauched by materialistic 
speculation will long consent to worship. 
Logically, animal automatism implies hu- 
man automatism. The horse and dog give 
just the same signs of feeling and passion as 
men; and if we dispute the inference in 
one case, we ought also to dispute it in the 
other. In both cases the admission of con- 
sciousness becomes purely gratuitous. But 
no one can be an intimate observer of ani- 
mals and long believe that they are mere 
machines, without any real sensibility. 

We return to our starting-point. The 
question as to the cause of organization 
must be distinguished from the question 
concerning the subject of the mental life 
apparent in animals. The former question 
admits of no decisive solution; but the lat- 
ter presents a clear alternative. If the 
animal be nothing but an aggregate of 
physical elements, then its life and sensi- 
bility are only in seeming. But, on the 
other hand, if the animal really lives and 
feels and thinks, then it is more than a 
physical aggregate. We decide for neither 
possibility; we only insist upon the alterna- 
tive. Possibly, too, the average common 
sense will find it easier to reach an opinion 
from this standpoint than from “the be- 
wildering mystifications of organic chemis- 
try. Even the unscientific boor, when told 
that the physical doctrine of life means 
that his horse or dog is only a machine, 
without feeling or memory, will be likely 
to think that he knows better. 

Boston UNIVERSITY. 





REMINISCENCES AND VISIONS. 


BY THE HON. 8. 8. COX, MEMBER OF CONGRESS. 





As in science the grandest results are pro- 
duced by a series of inductive experiments 
in themselves nothing conclusive; so in 
Christianization, by perseverance and 
ardor, there may be revealed glories yet 
unimagined in the future career of Africa. 

Africa has stood out alone upon our 
earth’s map as a huge blank, deserted of 
man and almost of God, with only a few 
oases of promise in her great physical and 
moral deserts. She appears like those im- 
mense and interstellar voids inthe heavens 
wherein unending night seemed enthroned. 
The mightiest telescopes were unable to 
sound those awful depths. Along the out- 
skirts of their furthest reach were seen 
fleecy specks, supposed to be nebuls, or in- 
fant worlds just budding into being, leav- 
ing their gaseous and assuming their solid 
forms; yet all so dim and so distant (being 
at a distance to which light might not come 
in millions of years) that it seems as if the 
Omnipresent were not there. Yet it seems 
but a few years since, by the generosity of 
Lord Rosse and the ken of Herschel, 
through the great tube of Rosse, these dim 
specks on the outskirts of creation burst 
into burning suns and 1#Jling constellations, 
centers of great systems, part of that great 
framework which is filled glowingly by 
‘mfinite mercy and love, through which all 
things have life, luster, and joy! 

If my figure of the telescope and the 
nebule fail either to impress because new 
suns have risen upon old systems, or be- 
cause the new systems have been reduced 
te ‘‘star-dust” or fallen into the ‘coal- 
sacks” which Humboldt found in gloomy 
voids of the sky, let us remember the still 
greater marvels of the spectroscope, under 
the ken of Lockyer and Draper, which has 
revealed by its magic bars new harmonies 
and elements, while revealing old familiar 
substances and gases in the remotest 
reaches of stellar space. 

If mene material science can do so much, 
what may not be accomplished under in- 
fuences of our spiritual religion? Aided by 
commerce and scicnce—aye, even by the 
grced. and passion of men—the blank 





regions of Africa will be illumined by the 
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Son of Righteousness, and the prophetic 
promise fulfilled which makes her deserts 
blossom as the rose and fills her’ glooms 
with the giory of God! 

It isa remarkable fact that the science 
of the age is with Christian nations, By 
means of science the dissemination of our 
religion is going on with accelerated power. 
The last eighteen hundred years is by no 
means the period by which to measure the 
advancement of the world. If it were, we 
might despair. But as in physics, so in re- 
ligion—power begets power, and mutuality 
of offices begets increased and gigantic re- 
sults. The last half century is the era of 
chemistry, with its multiform developments, 
among which steam, electro-magnetism, 
and caloric play the capital parts. Chem- 
istry has tamed and joined oceans, cut 
canals, bound continents together, en- 
girdled the earth by flashes of submarine 
telegraphic thought. Medicine sooths the 
pillow of the sick and smooths the way to 
the hearts of the untutored and _ hostile 
heathen. Law wins their approbation, and 
justice is acknowledged as better than 
violence. 

Thus Science arms the Christian with 
magic weapons, which cannot be resisted, 
because they do not wound. It has done 
and will do more for the Bible than a thou- 
sand Qrusades or other mailed zealotries. 
Time has been antedated by the nineteenth 
century a thousand years. Time no longer 
lapses with the horologue. It lives in the 
brain of invention. He lives longest who 
thinks the most, acts the noblest, and does 
God and his fellows most service. Hence, 
activity and thought are the wisdom of our 
time. Gray hairs, tottering steps, and 
asthmatic inspirations no longer stand for 
wisdom; but the world grows young and 
elastic and bounds with the impulse im- 
parted from the thinking brain and beat- 
ing heart. Nor does it follow, where 
genuine progressive thought rules, that 
deference to years, knowledge, religion, 
and laws are regarded as want of sense 
and spirit. Every ‘‘ spirit” is tried by its 
merit. The time will come, predicted by 
Berkeley, when thought and reflection will 
banish that ‘‘ licentious humor called free- 
thinking”; when men will no longer follow 
vice for the sake of pleasure, or fly from 
virtue through an abhorrence of pain; but 
when pleasure and pain will be received 
alike from proper objects and inclinations 
and aversions rightly placed ; the consumma- 
tion of Platonic philosophy and Christian 
truth, the right education for mind, health, 
and fortune, which those who have not 
learned will make amends for what is amiss 
in themselves by preventing the same in 
their posterity. 

Is this mere optimism? Is it the dream 
of Utopia? Is not thought shining into 
the dark places as never before? Will it 
not shine more and more unto the perfect 
day? Men no longer stand, like soldiers 
in barracks, marking time, with their eyes 
just fifteen paces to the front, not daring 
to gaze either to the right or left, for fear 
of breaking the discipline; but the com- 
mand of the Great Captain of our Salvation 
has rung along the line: ‘‘ Forward! 
March!” We may not move with the pre- 
cisive drills of the schools; we may here 
and there be gazing right and left after the 
mammon of unrighteousness; but, in doing 
thus, our stricken and untutored brothers 
appear under a general law, ‘‘the least as 
needing our care.” Although we may be 
delving into bonanzas for treasures, and 
scauning, from every point of vantage on 
the earth, the heavens for eclipses, transits, 
comets, nebulz, moons, and stars; although 
we may revel wildly amidst the din of 
revolutions, the changes of dynasty, and 
the divisions of power; yet the arousing 
century has broken away from the sleep of 
ages and the lethargy of sensuality. The 
Christian array, with banner and bright 
sign, is marching and must march. It is 
marching parallel with the other advancing 
corps of civilization! 

Tell me not that ours is a mere material 
age. The very science which you call ma- 
terial, and which stops at the cause and 
does not reach the causa causarum, has 
multiplied that Book which, of all the 
books in the alcoves of the world, claims 
the spiritual God for its author. . Of all 
-the wouders which it has been pefmitted 
by Providence that my eye should behold, 
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memory recalls most thrillingly the one 
hundred and fifty Bibles, each in a sepa- 
rate language, displayed, in 1851, in the 
World’s Exhibition, by the British Bible 
Society! The clear light of the gayest May 
mornings, dispelling the fogs of London 
and shimmering through the Crystal Palace, 

in Hyde Park, revealed many a marvel from 
strange lands beyond the seas; but none 

so significant, interesting, and great as those 

spiritual cloven tongues of subtle flame! It 

ismore than a quarter of a century since; 

but yet in solemn vision they appear again 

as they were displayed in their large glass 

cases, each volume open to the gazer,; the 

page overwritten with the strange and 

varied characters, embracing every lan- 

guage almost, from the Chinese of the 

Far East to the Choctaw of the West. 

What a silent capability of light is in 

them! How each shines with the simple 

story of the Cross, spoken with the pente- 

costal power of those tongues of flame, 

speaking in their unknown tongues, yet how 

eloquently, to the never wholly-obscured 
divinity in man! What priceless promises 
were embound up for a life beyond life in 
those volumes! What assaults has not 
that Book of books sustained from the 
infidelity and skepticism of men! yet with 
what victory! How safe and triumphant 
above the blasphemies of Paine and the 
sneers of Voltaire; the doubts of Hume 
and the dialectics of Chillingworth; the 
skepticism of minute philosophers, godless 
geologists, and German pantheists! How 
little the immense learning of Gibbon and 
all the race of egotistic scholars seem be- 
side the scholarship which translated those 
many-tongued folios! They seemed less 
than little when I reflected, as Bishop 
Butler taught, that the government of the 
world was uniform, one, and moral, and 
that virtue and right should finally prevail 
under the conduct of One Supreme Gov- 
ernor, and that these Bibles were the con- 
stitution of that Governor, going forth to 
limit, restrain, bless, and save; when I re- 
flected. that, if those hundred and fifty 
Bibles could be read to each rational con- 
science, with proper illumination, it would 
not be one hour before the world would 
fall down repentant and obedient before its 
Saviour. When I remembered that, though 
this were improbable, yet that God, who 
had worked in perfecting the jewels of 
earth for a million of years, had the cycles 
of eternity before him in which to polish 
the priceless jewel of the soul, the heart 
yearned to believe, nay, did believe that 
the spirit of God, with such agencies as 
science and commerce, would go forth as 
of old, when it destroyed the Amorite, 
whose hight was of the cedars and whose 
strength was that of the oaks! 

Why may we not believe this? We live 
long enough to believe that steam-power 
can bind distant climes together in rela- 
tions of commerce and comity. We have 
faith in the vapor of water, because it 
works to our senses. We see, feel, and are 
moved by it. We are ready to supersede 
its steam-engine by a calorific one, even 
before the experiment is fully tried; and 
by all impossible Keeley and other mo- 
tors, including perpetual power, which is 
only of God. We look forward to the 
twentieth century, under its full head of 
steam, caloric, and electricity, and our eye 
glows as it beholds, in rapturous vis- 
ion, the dwarf man, behind his en- 
ginery, tearing away Alps and Andes and 
encircling the globe. We perceive, as 
Pollok sang of Byron, that man is hang- 
ing his garland on the lightning’s wing, 
and reproducing and multiplying the 
noises of the air into thunder tones; but 
the Infinite God—behind his great spiritual 
engine, his Bible—we hardly dare believe 
that hecan tear away the mountains of 
idolatry and superstition, and flood the 
world with a new light, even though he 
works through the ever-during ages, in 
which men and generations come and go 
as prisms out of a shower. 

The temples perish; but the God still 
lives! The Eternal Ark of Heaven's love 
enshrines the true Shekinah forever. The 
hopes of millions shall not hang upon the 
Bible in vain. Infidelity cannot obscure 
even the title-page, nor bigotry blot outa 
single promise. Wherever the Bible goes, 
there will be sunshine for the suffering 





human heart. Wherever that sunshine 


ie 


penetrates, idolatry, superstition, and in- 
fidelity melt away, and the millions now 
in their thrall shall be redeemed in Time 
for Eternity, and rejoice in the light and 
liberty of the Gospel! 





ONE DAY. 
BY IRA E, SHERMAN, 


ANOTHER day—One Day ; 
And that is all ; 
A gift from Heaven sent down; 
Men deem it small. 
The great Sun rose, to bring another day ; 
Earth traveled far, and in no idle way, 
That man might have, of life, another day. 
All worlds, all suns, all spheres, 
All seasons, months, and years 
Bring tribute ; as to kings 
Are brought rich offerings. 
The wealth of ages—story, precept, rhyme- 
Are gifts to thee, thou latest son of Time. 


It comes for good—One Day— 
For highest good ; 
And for it man should pay 
Real gratitude. 
Days do not last; and this day, crowned the 
best, 
Full soon will fade and softly sink to rest 
In the rich chambers of the glowing west ; 
And all the wealth it brings 
Is yours and mine. Proud kings 
Would lay their crowns in dust, 
And let them idly rust, 
If, when once past, the sacrifice would bring 
One misspent day for one unhappy king. 


It bringeth food—One Day— 
And houses, lands. 
It giveth eyes to see, 


And willing hands, 
And_ears to hear, and friends, and loving 
words, 
And sun and shade, and flocks and lowing 
herds, 
And fruits and flowers, and song of many . 
birds; 


It lights up all the hills, 

And deepest valleys fills 

With life and light and air, 

It sends good everywhere. 
It lifts the ocean, with a loving hand, 
And drops its waters on the thirsty land. 


It opens doors—One Day— 
Doors swinging wide 
As humap life can reach, 
Or human pride 
Can well desire. The realm of Thought is 
there, 
A mighty kingdom, stretching wide and far 
Beyond the light of moon, or sun, or star. 
It opens this to thee, 
Not as a mystery; 
But something real, and fair 
As costly temples are, 
Built by great masters, with a faith sublime 
That Art, like Thought, outlasts the touch of 
Time. 


It giveth wings—One Day— , 
Wings for the soul 
To speed its flight away 
From pole to pole; 
To girdle earth, and still unwearied rise 
To greater hights, in clearer, fairer skies, 
Until are seen the gates of Paradise. 
Most holy, holy Day! 
Bow down, O Soul, and pray. 
The spot where thou dost stand 
Is hallowed, and God’s hand 
Alone can guide thee through a single day. 
Bow down, O Soul, and for this guidance 
pray. 
Sipwey Pvains, N. Y 





ONE OF THE EARLY INDIAN RE- 
MOVALS. 


BY H. H. 





Earty in the year 1763 the communities 
of peaceable Delaware and Mohican In- 
dians, living with their Moravian teachers 
in Pennsylvania, were thrown into alarm 
and distress by the news of fierce hostili- 
ties on the part of the Indians in the North- 
western Territory. The terrible fights and 
massacres of the French and Indian War of 
1755 were still fresh in every nremory, and 
the Christian Indians knew only too well 
that in times of such war they must always 
occupy a position of absolute helplessness, 
open to attacks from all sides—from the 
hostile Indians, because of their refusing 
to fight with them against the whites; and 
from the whites, simply because of their 
being Indians. 

In all the provinces fanatics began to re- 
new the old cry, that the Indians were the 
Canaanites, whom God had commanded 
Joshua to destroy, and that these wars were 
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ropeans for permitting the ‘‘ heathen” to 
live. Soon it became dangerous for a Mo- 
ravian Indian to be seen anywhere. In 
vain did he carry one of the Pennsylvania 
governor's passports in his pocket. He 
was liable to be shot at sight, with no time 
to pull his passport out. Even in the vil- 
lages there was no safety. The devoted 
congregations watched and listened night 
and day, not knowing at what hour they 
might hear the fatal war-whoop of hostile 
members of their own race, coming to slay 
them; or the sudden shots of white settlers, 
coming to avenge on them outrages com- 
mitted by savages hundreds of miles away. 

With every report that arrived of In- 
dian massacres at the North, the fury of 
the white people all over the country rose 
to greater hight, including even Christian 
Indians, in its unreasoning hatred. But, 
in the pious language of a narrative written 
by one of the Moravian missionaries, ‘‘ God 
inclined the hearts of the chief magistrates 
to protectthem. Nw.ember6th an express 
arrived from Philadelphia, bringing an 
order that all the baptized Indians from 
Nain and Wechquetank should be brought 
to Philadelphia, and be protected in that 
city, having first delivered up their arms.” 

Two days later both these congregations 
set out on their sad journey, weeping as 
they left their homes. They joined forces 
at Bethlehem, on the banks of the Secha, 
and ‘entered upon their pilgrimage in the 
nume of the Lord, the congregation of 
Bethlehem standing spectators and, as they 
passed, commending them to the grace and 
protection of God, with supplication and 
tears.” 

Four of the Moravian missionaries were 
with them, and some of the brethren from 
Bethlehem accompanied them all the way, 
“the sheriff, Mr. Jennings, caring for 
them as a father.” 

The aged, the sick, and the little children 
were carried in wagons. All the others, 
women and men, went on foot. The No- 
vember rains had made the roads very 
heavy. As the weary and heart-broken 
people toiled slowly along through the 
mud, they were saluted with curses and 
abuse onall sides. As they passed through 
the streets of Germantow4, a mob gathered 
and followed them, taunting them, with 
violent threats of burning, hanging, and 
other tortures. It was said that a party 
had been organized to make a serious at- 
attack on them; but was deterred by the 
darkness and the storm. Four days were 
consumed in this odious march, and on 
the 11th of November they reached Phil- 
adelphia. Here, spite of the govern- 
or’s positive command, the officers in 
command at the barracks refused to allow 
themgto enter. From ten in the forenoon 
till three in the afternoon there the help- 
less creatures stood before the shut gate; 
messengers going back and forth between 
the defiant garrison and the bewildered and 
impotent governor; the mob, thickenjng 
and growing more and more riotous hour 
by hour, pressing the Indians on every 
side, jeering them, reviling them, charging 
them with all manner of outrages, and 
threatening to kill them on the spot. The 
missionaries, bravely standing beside their 
flock, in vain tried to stem or turn the tor 
rent of insult and abuse. All that they ac- 
complished was to draw down the same 
insult and abuse on their own heads. 

Nothing but the Indians’ marvelous pa- 
tience and sileuce saved them from being 
murdered by this exasperated mob. To the 
worst insults they made no reply, noattempt 
at retaliation or defense. They afterward 
said that they had comforted themselves 
** by considering what insult and mockery 
our Saviour had suffered on their account.” 

At last, after five hours of this, the gov- 
ernor, unable to compel the garrison to 
open the barracks, sent an order that the 
Indians should be taken to Province 
Island, an island in the Delaware River, 
joined to the main land bya dam. Six 
miles more, every mile in risk of their 
lives, the poor creatures walked. As they 
passed again through the city, thousands 
followed them, the old record says, and 
**with such tumultuous clamor that they 
might truly be considered as sheep amongst 
wolves.” 

Long after dark they reached the island, 
and were lodged in some unused buildings, 
large and comfortless, There they kept 
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their vesper’ service, and took heart from | den, under heavy penalties, to ferry one | This wag, no doubt, true; but there might 


the fact that the verse for the day was that 
verse of the beautiful 82d psalm which has 
comforted so many perplexed souls: ‘I 
will teach thee in the way thou shalt go.” 

Here they settled themselves as best they 
could. The missionaries had their usual 
meetings with them, and humane people 
from Philadelphia, ‘‘ especially some of the 
people called Quakers,” sent them pro- 
visions and fuel and tried in various ways 
to ‘‘ render the inconvenience of their situ- 
ation less grievous.” 

Before they had been here a month, some 
of the villages they had left were burned, 
and the riotous Paxton mob, which had 
murdered all the peaceful Conestoga In- 
dians, announced its intention of marching 
on Province Island andkilling every Indian 
there. The governor of Pennsylvania 
launched proclamation after proclamation, 
forbidding any one, under severest penalties, 
to molest the Indians under its protection, 
and offering a reward of two hundred 
pounds for the apprehension of the ring- 
leaders of the insurgents. But public 
sentiment was inflamed to such a degree 
that the government was practically power- 
less. The known ringleaders and their 
sympathizers paraded contemptuously in 
front of the governor’s house, mocking him 
derisively, and not even two hundred 
pounds would tempt any man to attack 
them. In many parts of Lancaster County 
parties were organized with the avowed in- 
tention of marching on Philadelphia and 
slaughtering all the Indians under the pro- 
tection of the government, Late on the 
29th of December rumors reached Philadel- 
phia that a large party of these rioters were 
on the road; and the governor, at daybreak 
the next day, sent large boats to Province 
Island, with orders to the missionaries to 
put their people on board as quickly as 
possible, row to Leek Island, and await 
further orders. In confusion and terror 
the congregations obeyed and fled to Leek 
Island. Later in the day came a second 
letter from the governor, telling them that 
the alarm had proved a false one. They 
might return to Province Island, where 
he would send them a guard; and that 
they would better keep the boats, to be 
ready in case of a similar emergency. 

“They immediately returned, with joy, 
to their former habitation,” says the old 
record, ‘‘comforted by the text for the day 
—‘ The Lord is my strength and my shield; 
my heart trusted in him’ (Ps. xxviii, 7) — 
and closed this remarkable year with prayer 
and thanksgiving for all the proofs of the 
help of God in so many heavy trials.” 

Four days later, the missionaries received 
a second order for instant departure. The 
reports of the murderous intentions of the 
rioters being confirmed, and the governor 
seeing only too clearly his own powerless- 
ness to contend with them, he had resolved 
to send the Indians northward, and put 
them under the protection of the English 
army, and especially of Sir William John- 
son, agent for the crown among the 
Northern Indians. No time was to be lost 
in carrying out this plan, for at any mo- 
ment the mob might attack Province 
Island. Accordingly, at midnight of Janu- 
ary 4th the fugitives set out once more, 
passed through Philadelphia, undiscovered, 
to the meeting-house of the Moravian 
Brethren, where a breakfast had been pro- 
vided for them. Here they were met by 
the commissary, Mr. Fox, who had been 
detailed by the governor to take charge of 
their journey. Mr. Fox, heart-stricken at 
their suffering appearance, immediately 
sent out and bought blankets to be distrib- 
uted among them, as some protection 
against the cold. ‘Wagons were brought 
for the aged, sick, blind, little children, 
and the heavy baggage; and again the piti- 
ful procession took up its march. Again 
an angry mob gathered fast on its steps, 
cursing and reviling in a terrible manner, 
only restrained by fear from laying violent 
bands on them. Except for the protection 
of a military escort, they would scarcely 
have escaped murderous assault. 

At Amboy two sloops lay ready to trans- 
port them to New York; but just as they 
reached this place, and were preparing to 
go on board, a messenger arrived from the 
governor of New York, with angry orders 
that not an Indian should set footin that 
territory. Even the ferrymen were forbid- 





across the river. 

The commissary in charge of them, in 
great purplexity, sent to the governor of 
Pennsylvania for further orders, placing 
the Indians, meantime, in the Amboy bar- 
racks. Here they held their daily meet- 
ings, singing and praying with great unc- 
tion, until finally many of their enemies 
were won to a hearty respect and sympa- 
thy for them; even soldiers being heard to 
say: ‘‘ Would to God all the white people 
were as good Christians as these’Indians.” 

The poor Pennsylvania governor had noth- 
ing left to him to do but to order the Indi- 
ans back again, and, accordingly, says the 
record: ‘‘ The Indian congregatior? set out 
with cheerfulness on their return, in full 
confidence that the Lord in his good prov- 
idence, for wise purposes best known to 
himself, had ordained their traveling thus 
toand fro. This belief supported them 
under all the difficulties they met with in 
their journeys made in the severest part of 
winter.” 

They made the return journey under a 
large military escort, one party in advance 
and one bringing up the rear. This escort 
was composed of soldiers, who, having just 
come from Niagara, where they had been 
engaged in many fights with the North- 
western savages, were at first disposed to 
treat these defenseless Indians with, brutal 
cruelty; ut they were soon disarmed by 
the Indivns’ gentle patience and became 
cordial and friendly. 

The return journey was a hard one. 
The aged and infirm people had become 
much weakened by their repeated hard- 
ships and the little children suffered pit- 
iably. In crossing some of the frozen 
rivers, the feeble ones were obliged to crawl 
on their hands and feet on the ice. 

On the 24th of January they reached 
Philadelphia, and were at once taken to the 
barracks, where almost immediately mobs 
began again to molest and threaten them. 
The governor, thoroughly in earnest now 
and determined to sustain his own honor 
and that of the province, had eight heavy 
pieces of cannon mounted and a rampart 
thrown up in front of the barracks. The 
citizens were called to arms, and so great 
was the excitement that it is said even 
Quakers took guns and hurried to the bar- 
racks to defend the Indians; and the gov- 
ernor himself went at midnight to visit 
them and reassure them by promises of 
protection. 

On February 4th news was received that 
the rioters in large force were approaching 
the city. Hearing of the preparations 
made to receive them, they did not venture 
to enter. On the night of the 5th, how- 
ever, they drew near again. The whole 
city was roused, church-bells rung, bonfires 
lig'ited, cannon fired, the inhabitants 
waked from their sleep and ordered to the 
town-house, where arms were given to all. 
Four more cannon were mounted at the 
barracks and all that day was spent in 
hourly expectation of the rebels. But 
their brave boasts were not followed up by 
action. Seeing that the city was in arms 
against them, they halted. The governor 
then sent a delegation of citizens to ask 
them what they wanted. 

They asserted, insolently, that there were 
among the Indians some who had commit- 
ted murders; and that they must be given 
up. Someof theringleaders were then taken 
into the barracks and asked to point out 
the murderers. Covered with confusion, 
they were obliged to admit they could not 
accuse one Indian there. They then 
charged the Quakers with having taken 
away six and concealed them. This also 
was disproved and finally the excitement 
subsided. 

Allthrough the spring and summer the 
Indians remained prisoners in the barracks. 
Their situation became almost insupport- 
able, from confinement, unwholesome diet, 
and the mental depression inevitable in 
their state. To add to their misery, small- 
pox broke out among them, and fifty-six 
died in the course of the summer from this 
loathsome disease. 

** We cannot describe,” said the mission- 
aries, ‘‘the joy and fervent desire which 
most of them showed in the prospect of 
seeing their Saviour face to face. We saw 
with amazement the power of the blood 
of Jesus in the hearts of poor sinners.” 
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well have entered into the poor, dying 
creatures’ thoughts an ecstasy at the mere 
prospect of freedom, after a year of such 
imprisonment and suffering. 

At last, on Dec. 4th, the news of peace 
reached Philadelphia. On the 6th 4 proc- 
lamation was published in all the news- 
papers that war was ended and hostili- 
ties must cease. The joy with which the 
prisoned Indians received this news can 
hardly be conceived. It ‘‘ exceeded all 
descriptions,” says the record, and ‘‘ was 
manifested in thanksgivings and praises to 
the Lord.” 

It was still unsafe, however, for them to 
return their old settlements, which were 
thickly surrounded by white settlers, now 
no less hostile at heart than they had been 
before the proclamation of peace. It was 
decided, therefore, that they should make 
a new settlement in the Indian country on 
the Susquehanna River. After a touching 
farewell totheir old friends of the Beth- 
lehem congregation, and a grateful leave- 
taking of the governor, who had protected 
and supported them for sixteen’ months, 
they set out on the 3d of April for their 
new home in the wilderness. For the third 
time, their aged, sick, and little children 
were placed in overloaded wagons, for a 
long and difficult journey; a far harder 
one than any they had yet taken. The in? 
hospitalities of the lonely wilderness were 
worse than the curses and revilings of riot- 
ous mobs. They were overtaken by severe 
snow-storms. They camped in icy swamps, 
shivering all night around smouldering fires 
of wet wood. To avoid still hostile whites, 
they had to take great circuits, through un- 
broken forests, where each foot of their 
path had to be cut, tree by tree. The men 
waded'streams and made rafts for the wo- 
men and children. Sometimes, when the 
streams were deep, they had to go into 
camp, and wait till canoes could be built. 
They carried heavy loads of goods, for 
which there was no room in the wagons. 
Going over high, steep hills, they often 
had to divide their loads into small 
parcels, thus doubling and trebling the 
road. Their provisions gave out. They 
ate the bitter wild potatoes. When 
the children cried with hunger, they 
peeled chestnut trees, and gave them the 
sweet-juiced inner bark to suck. Often 
they had no water except that from shal- 
low, muddy puddles. Once they were en- 
vironed by blazing woods, whose fires 
burned fiercely for hours around their en- 
campment. Several of the party died, and 
were buried by the way. 

‘But all these trials were forgotten in 
their daily meetings, in which the presence 
of the Lord was most sensibly and comfort- 


ably felt. These were always held in the 
evening,around a large fire, in the open air.” 


They celebrated a ‘‘joyful commemora- 
tion” of Easter, and spent the Passion 
week ‘‘in blessed contemplation” of the 
sufferings of Jesus, whose ‘‘ presence sup- 
ported them under all afflictions, insomuch 
that they never lost their cheerfulness and 
resignation ” during the five long weeks of 
this terrible journey. 

On the 9th of May they arrived at Mach- 
wihilusing, and ‘‘ forgot all their pain and 
trouble for joy that they had reached the 
place of their future abode.” ‘‘ With offers 
of praise and thanksgiving, they devoted 
themselves anew to Him who had given 
them rest for the soles of their feet.” 

‘* With renewed courage,” they selected 
their home on the banks of the Susquelian- 
na, and proceeded to build houses. Tiley 
gave to the settlement the name of Frie- 
denshutten—a name full of significance, as 
coming from the hearts of these persecuted 
wanderers. ‘‘ Friedenshutten ”"—‘‘ Tents 
of Peace.” 

If all this persecution had fallen upon 
these Indians because they were Christians, 
the record, piteous as it is, would be only 
one out of thousands of records of the suf- 
ferings of Christian martyrs and would 
stir our sympathies less than many another. 
But this was not the case. It was simply 
because they were Indians that the people 
demanded their lives, and would have 
taken them, again and again, except that all 
the power of the government was enlisted 
for their protection. The fact of their be- 
ing Christians did not enter in, one way oF 

the other, any more than did the fact tha, 
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they were peaceable. They were Indians, 
and the frontiersmen of Pennsylvania in- 
tended either to drive all Indians out of 
their state or kill them, just as the front- 
iersmen of Nebraska and of Colorado now 
intend to do, if they can. We shall see 
whether the United States Government is 
as strong to-day as the government of the 
Province of Pennsylvania was in 1763; or 
whether it will try first (and fail), as John 
Penn did, to push the helpless, hunted crea- 
tures off somewhere into a temporary make- 
shift of shelter, for a temporary deferring of 
the trouble of protecting them. 


METHOD IN BENEFICENCE. 





BY H. C. HAYDN, D.D. 


Tue world yields its willing homage to 
disciplined forces. Its grandest achieve- 
ments, in the world of thought and action 
alike, bear their united testimony to the 
value of method in the outlay of human 
energies. Inthe commercial world no man 
dreams of questioning the necessity of sys- 
tem to be carried through all the details of 
a business of importance. It so happens 
that thus the common affairs of life wear 
the aspect of a fine art, so certainly is order 
an element of beauty and fitness. Like 
logic in thought is method in affairs, reduc- 
ing them to a harmonious system of almost 
frictionless working. We have seen these 
bands of order stretch themselves across 
continents, and seas, and throw out their 
filaments in every direction, covering the 
world with a network of well-adjusted 
commercial relations, mastering both race 
and speech in all their diversities, to bring 
the products of all lands into channels of 
movement and set them down at every 
man’s door. 

As a rule, the head of a commercial 
house will say of an unmethodical clerk: 
‘“‘We have no place of consequence for 
such aman.” And the head of it can no 
more hope to keep his place without meth- 
od than a general of an army to hold his, 
his own mind being in a state of confusion. 

So far as appears, only in religiousaffairs 
is method undervalued. Even so our Old 
and New Testaments, which are supposed 
to give law to the Church of Christ, can- 
not be charged with showing favor to this 
spirit. The Jewish system of tithes was an 
admirable illustration of the fruitfulness of 
order in the service of God—at oncea guide 
in duty, a training of the conscience, and a 
channel for the promptings of grateful 
love. Paul’s Jewish training—so far as it 
touched what is universal in its applica- 
tions—served him well in the founding of 
Christian churches and starting them on 
principles of order, in the giving of money 
for the service of Christ. 

The human mind needs this application 
of method to affairs as certainly as it de- 
mands logic in thought. And the Church, 
which is the body of Christ, demands for 
the fulfillment of her mission the rigid 
application of the same principles, 

The wheels of church machinery creak, 
and the highways of her advancement are 
full of rubbish, because of the hap-hazard 
way of giving for the Lord’s work. Many 
a church, always in arrears, always in a 
tangle of financial shiftlessness,. never 
knowing what it is to sail on the high seas 
of spiritual commerce, would instantly re- 
spond, like a ship toa master spirit at the 
wheel, if some man would only bring order 
out of confusion and throw up a highway 
for the redeemed of the Lord to walk on. 

The Church of Christ has a business to 
transact; it hasan aggressive warfare to 
wage, as well as a devotional flame to keep 
fed with the oil of grace. So far as it is 
an aggressive body, itis amenable to the 
law of method in its business, like any 
other organized body, with a purpose in its 
existence. It must send out men, and sup- 
port them; print Bibles and books, and dis. 
tributethem; establish schools and church- 
es, and administer them. So looked at, the 
Church is a great business establishment, 
amenable to the law of demand and supply. 
On the one side, funds must be gathered 
up from remote places and centralized in 


- some treasury. These, again, must be 


disbursed abroad to those dependent 
upon them at the ends of the earth. 
The thoroughness and the success of 
this endeavor must depend upon the sys- 
tematic thoroughness of each locsl church, 
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and, finally, of each believer in Christen- 
dom, on the one hand, and the systematic 
thoroughness of the working force in the 
field, on the other. 

Midway stand the boards of the Church, 
double-faced in the best sense, chosen from 
the Church, by the Church, to administer 
the work of the Church; to gather up the 
moneys of the Church—having kept the 
people informed of their plans and their 
needs; and to co-operate with the men on 
the field, forwarding supplies and re-en- 
forcements. Theoretically, this is the per- 
fection of method. With the foremost of 
business men on these boards, it is not for 
@ moment to be supposed that they will 
tolerate slipshod ways in doing the Lord’s 
work, when such an absence of method 
would ruin their own. They know the 
value of method. They must work to a 
plan. The Presbyterian Church—. g., in 
General Assembly convened—will demand, 
year by year, the evidence of such system- 
atic thoroughness, or turn them out of 
these positions of gratuitous but arduous 
responsibility. She will demand of these 
servants of hers that they keep out 
of debt, free from waste, and full 
of wisdom in administering the trusts 
confided tothem. Little far-off churches 
and presbyteries will jealously watch 
them, lest any fraction of their uncertain 
remittances fail to reach its destination. 
It comes to this, that an uncertain, un- 
methodical Church, spasmodic in giving 
and fitful in praying, demands of her 
boards a sure, methodical, almost friction- 
less, and certainly successful administra- 
tion of her delinquencies. ‘This is a good 
deal to ask. Enviable position for a board 
to occupy! Let us not be too hard on the 
Pharaoh who knew not Joseph. Bricks 
are called for where no straw is furnished— 
this side the Valley of the Nile, at least; a 
certain daily tale of bricks out of an uncer. 
tain supply of straw. 

There can never be anything but a 
chafing uncertainty upon the benevolent 
work of the Church till giving is method- 
ical, as well as generous, in the churches 
atlarge. And that it is far from being, as 
yet. It were just as easy for each person 
in the Church of Christ to determine at the 
beginning of a year the minimum of. week- 
ly giving to the boards of the Church as to 
go forward giving something or nothing, 
as may fitfully happen. It were just as 
easy for each church, on the basis of such 
determinations, to say to the boards the 
proximate amount that can be expected 
from it, and to do it at the beginning of 
the church year, having first determined to 
do something for each, as to leave these 
servants of the Church in doubt 
whether anything can be expected from 
more than half of the churches, and as to 
how much from any of them. The freest, 
most joyous giving is methodical giving; 
just as the truest liberty is liberty moving 
in the grooves of law. And not only so; the 
element of righteousness pervades the 
sphere of method, for it actually puts a 
purpose to do one’s duty at the front, erects 
a place for carrying it out, and goes about 
it, day by day, laying by, as the first fruits 
of all increase for the Lord’s service, what 
will be held as sacredly devoted to him, 
and taken to his courts on the first day of 
the week asan act of worship. 

Something, perhaps we may say a good 
deal, has been done in the past few years 
to bring the churches to adopt some sys- 
tem of giving. Still, the vacant spaces 
which diversify our annual reports, as ugly 
blots a school-boy’s writing-book, the cer- 
tainty that thousands of churches will give 
nothing to home or foreign missions, much 
less to any other board; the positive delin- 
quency of many of the strongest churches 
in the land, and their miserable pittances 
given for the general work of the Church, 
indicate a great deal yet to be done before 
this conscienceless lack of method is done 
away. 

The trouble lies primarily, it is believed, 
with the ministers, so many of whom do 
not wish to be Lothered with these details 
of parish work, and who can always be 
counted upon either to actively oppose or 

actively let alone any plans proposed for 
increasing the efficiency of this arm of 
Church work. Whatever may be thought 
of some of the plans of that much-abused 


and Finance, of past years), one thing is 
certdin—it gave a powerful impulse to sys- 
tematic, weekly giving in the churches, as 
an act of worship. Not only the mission 
side of the Church activities, but the self- 
support of Church ordinances were touched 
by it. Trustees of the Ecclesiastical So- 
ciety saw a good chance to replenish their 
treasuries, and in many a church the 
weekly offering is a feeder of covetous- 
ness, shriveling up the benevolent sympa- 
thies of the church. The weekly offering 
is switched off and run into the depot of 
supplies of wood, coal, gas, or oil, and the 
payment of pastors’ salaries, and the wor- 
ship is all out of it. The boards get what 
is left, when all other demands are met. 

It is more than doubtful whether any 
committee of the Assembly can secure such 
co-operation in presbytery and synod as to 
accomplish very much in this direction. 
But one thing is certain: till each local 
church will adopt some methodical plan of 
giving and working, it should neither peep 
nor mutter at the debts and embarrass- 
ments of the boards nor find fault with its 
trusted servants, By its unmethodical 
ways it embarrasses, where it is bound, on 
every principle of equity and reasonable- 
ness, to help, willingly and faithfully. Is 
there no way of arousing the conscience of 
delinquent churches in this respect? 

It ought to be received as axiomatic 
truth that: 

1. It is the duty of every believer to put 
aside a fixed proportion of income for the 
benevolent work of the church. 

2. It is the duty of the officers of each 
local church to see to it that each believer 
is encouraged to dothis thing and given 
an easy and practicable way to deposit 
their offerings of the Lord’s money, be it 
much or little. 

8. It is the duty of each presbytery to 
stimulate and aid each local church in 
faithfully carrying out some plan. 

4. It may not be expedient for all 
churches to adopt the same plan; but some 
plan which separates self-support from 
giving to the boards is vital to.a true spir- 
itual culture and any definite and gener- 
ous support of the boards. 

If any proportion of weekly offerings 
must be appropriated for current expenses, 
it should be a fixed proportion—one-half, 
or a third, or a quarter—or, better yet, a 
certain Sabbath of each month. Else the 
character of benevolence is taken out of 
the weekly offerings. 

5. The great desideratum is to get a plan 
adopted, to get the Church to work meth- 
odically, for Christ and his Ringdom; then, 
to get the best plan, or to vary the plans, 
if any one seems to have lost its efficiency. 

6. It may be found that to set apart cer- 
tain Sabbaths to each board, according to 
the demands made upon it, and to bring 
the work of each board forward in turn, is 
the best method; or it may suit better to 
put the offerings into a common fund, and 
divide it, pro rata, among the boards. 

But, at any rate, let us not rest till hap- 
hazard giving is weeded out of our church- 
es. And let us be generous enough not to 
find fault with the boards till we have 
given them some reasonably fixed data of 
expectation; nor with the people, till we 
have given them the facilities for carrying 
out some definite plan of beneficence. 

We have no doubt that some form of the 
weekly offering, gathering up what has 
been laid aside on the first day of the week 
and bringing it, with prayer, to the Lord’s 
house, is not only biblical, but prac- 
tical, and all the more so for being biblical. 
It will certainly reach the greatest number 
of givers the greatest number of times. It 
will best accommodate the smaller givers, 
and encourage them to think that the day 
of widows’ mites and the Lord’s approba- 
tion of them is not gone by. It will asso- 
ciate the act of giving with worship, and so 
help to make it a sweet and winsome thing. 
It will almost certainly make the income 
from the benevolence of the Church ‘‘more 
ample, as well as more secure.” It is eaid 
that the plan of weekly giving, adopted by 
all the Congregational churches of Provi- 
dence, increased their gifts from three to 
five fold, and this tlirough a long period of 
commercial depression. Their experience 
is not exceptional. This plan is as good 
and feasible in 8 country village asin a 





committee (the Committee of Benevolence 


tional church. It puts the financial affairs 
of the Church on a basis of common sense 
and sound business principles; a consider- 
ation of itself, to commend it to the larger 
givers and the stronger churches, while 
best meeting the conditions of the smaller 
and the weaker. Let us, then, be willing to 
work to a plan—to the plan that experience 
is endorsing as the best—till it can no 
longer be said that less than one-seventh 
of the eight and a quarter millions raised 
annually by the Presbyterian churches is 
devoted to objects outside the support of 
the churches; and that of the 5,269 churches 
only 1,111 give to all the eight objects 
recommended by the General Assembly. 
CLEVELAND, O10. 





BAPTIST COMMUNION. 


BY E, T. HISCOX, D.D. 








My attention has recently been called to 
an article in THE INDEPENDENT on ‘‘ The 
Communion Question,” by Rev. J. C. 
Stockbridge, D.D., and lately reprinted in 
tract form, in which the writer attempts 
to show that Baptists are much more 
liberal than formerly as to the practice of 
communion and the interchange of fellow- 
ship at the Lord’s Tabie. He claims special 
advantages for information as to the status 
of the denomination touching this subject. 
He has been a Baptist minister for thirty- 
five years, and his position has given him 
an opportunity of knowing what is going 
on in his denomination, ‘‘ especially in the 
section of country in which he lives”; that 
is, in New England. Dr. Stockbridge isa 
personal friend, whom I highly esteem; but 
it is well understood that he favors open 
communion, and naturally looks with favor 
on every sign which seems to indicate 
movement in that direction. 

Now I may claim an equally long period 
of service in the Baptist ministry, and, to 
say the least, quite as wide a field of obser- 
vation; while circumsiances have led me 
to give special attention to the subject. 
My opinion differs entirely from his as to 
the drift of Baptist sentiment in the direc- 
tion of free communion. I am thoroughly 
convinced that there never has been a time 
in the history of American Baptists when 
the conviction was so deep and controling 
as at the present that only baptized be- 
lievers, living orderly lives in the fellow- 
ship of Baptist churches, have a right or 
can with propriety-be invited to the Lord’s 
table. By ‘' baptism” immersion is, of 
course, here meant. And this rule as to 
the terms of communion is held not out 
of regard to precedents, nor for the sake of 
excluding Christians of other names from 
their fellowship, but as a logical necessity 
inevitably resulting from their views of 
what constitutes scriptural baptism and 
the necessity of a strictly spiritual church- 
membership. 

In the case supposed, of a Baptist meni- 
ber away from home, who might chance to 
be present at the communion in a Pado- 
baptist church and should take the ele- 
ments, Dr. Steckbridge says: ‘‘I know of 
no Baptist church in the section of coun- 
try in which I live that would make such a 
conscientious act a matter of church disci- 
pline.” Neither do I, in the section of 
the country where I live. But then, as 
each church is entirely independent, the 
discipline of each church is administered 
according to the judgment of the body; 
and in such a case it would depend much 
on the views entertained by the pastor and 
leading brethren as to whether any action 
or what particular action should be taken 
in such a case. I have never known an in- 
stance of discipline for an exceptional case 
of communion outside of a Baptist church 
by one of its members. Such cases may 
have occurred, very likely have occurred; 
but they have not come to my knowledge. 
So the present shows no movement toward 
a greater liberality over the past. One 
thing is certain, however—that all Baptist 
churches would regard such acts as dis- 
orderly; and, if persistently continued, 
against kind admonition, they would sub- 
ject members to discipline, because of the 
disorderly and disorganizing tendency of 
such a course. 

In the case of members from other de- 
nominations who might be present at 
communion service in our churches, he 
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that would refuse such a disciple the 
emblems of the Saviour’s dying love. On 
the contrary, I know many a pastor and 
many a church that would extend to such 
an one 4 eordial invitation to come to the 
Lord’s table.” Now, if Dr. Stockbridge 
means, by refusing such a disciple the em- 
blems, that such persons would be com- 
pelled to leave the assembly of communi- 
cants, then I should agree with him, But 
when he says he knows many pastors who 
would give them a cordial welcome, I can- 
not accept his statement. That he may 
know some, I have no doubt. ° Heterodoxy 
in the denominations usually begins with 
and resides largely in the pastors, rather 
than in the membership. Pastors are 
likely to be assumptive, and sometimes do 
very unwise things, which their churches 
have to repudiate—as in the case of the 
Second Baptist Church and pastor in St. 
Louis, in recent events. But when he 
says he knows of many churches who would 
give such persons “a cordial invitation to 
come to the Lord’s table,” I reply: It is in- 
credible. I demand the proof. Dr. Stock- 
bridge claims to know his denomination, 
and makes this broad statement not 
through one of his denominational jour- 
nals, but from a broader platform; and it 
is only just that he should verify his asser- 
tion. 

He cites the late Dr. Francis Wayland as 
saying that on the subject of communion 
each individual and each church may do 
what seems to them right in the sight of 
God; that he does not see on what princi- 
ple it could be made a matter of church 
discipline. Precisely what may be the 
value of this utterance in favor of free 
communion, I cannot say; but in his ‘‘ Prin- 
ciples and Practices of Baptist Churches” 
Dr. Wayland distinctly recognizes strict 
communion as the established usage of his 
denomination. He says: ‘‘ So with respect 
to restricted communion, the doctrine held 
by most Baptists in this country. We, 
with all other denominations, believe that 
a person must be baptized before he is ad- 
mitted to the ordinance of the Supper. If, 
then, we do not admit to the table of 
the Lord those whom we do not believe to 
be baptized, we do precisely the same as 
our brethren who differ from us. The 
question yet may be raised among us all 
whether this is the true limit to commun- 
ion; but, as we hold it in common with 


. our brethren of other Christian denomina- 


tions, it is a general question, in which we 
are no more interested than others.” This 
view properly places the question of re- 
stricted communion on the broad ground 
of Christiau unity in the agreement among 
the denominations that baptism is a pre- 
requisite to the Lord’s Supper. 

Dr. Stockbridge cites the testimony of 
the Rev. Dr. Sawtelle in favor of the open- 
communion theory. This testimony was 
given ‘‘a few years since.” Dr. Sawtelle, 
a much-loved and honored brother, for 
years a missionary in China, was after- 
ward a pastor in San Francisco, where he 
adopted open-communion views and with- 
drew from his denominational connections. 
It was, I suppose, during this period of the 
eclipse of his denominational faith that the 
above testimony was given. Dr. Stock- 
bridge well knows, though he did not men- 
tion the fact, that Dr. Sawtelle long since 
abandoned his open-communion views, re- 
traced his steps into the fellowship of his 
brethren, as the only consistent attitude for 
a Baptist, and now holds his position 
among them, honored for his denomina- 
tional fidelity, as he is loved for his many 
admirable personal qualities. 

So much as this Iam glad to say: the 
last quarter of a century, perhaps the last 
decade, has witnessed a great change in 
moderating the antipathies which have ex- 
isted among Christians who differed. The 
asperities of theological controversy and 
the bigotry of sectarian prejudice are, I 
trust, dying; are in some cases dead 
The spirit of a true Christian fraternity is 
growing into a fresher, stronger life. 
Christians are, more than formerly, learn. 
ing to cease fighting each other, and more 
than ever uniting their forces against a 
common foe. But this applies no more to 
Baptists than to others; and does in no 
sense affect the tenacity with which they 
hold their peculiar views on the communion, 
as on other questions, Christians are more 
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than ever agreeing to differ kindly; to re- 
spect each other's convictions, not to o¥er- 
ride conscience in others, nor to compel 
conformity. They are agreeing to har- 
monize where they can, and differ where 
they must, and to do beth in the same spirit 
of fraternal forbearance and kindness, each 
one allowing all others what he claims for 
himself—the right of private judgment, 
without ostracism or condemnation for 
honest differences in faith or practices. All 
this is granted, and at the same time all 
maintaining their denominational position 
with manly dignity and a gentle spirit, in 
unswerving fidelity to an honest conscience 
and the Word of God. 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
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VITAL STATISTICS AND HEALTH. 


Daviv THE Kino got himself into trouble 
by his anxiety to have a statistical record of 
his nation; not because statistics are unim- 
portant, but because his motives were too 
much mingled with pride and self-depend- 
ency. 

With the nations of the present day it has 
become an absolute necessity, Statistics not 
only of the numbers and ages And social con- 
ditions of the people are sought, but also ac- 
curate details as to all points of manufac- 
tures, aris, and commerce. A nation that 
does not accurately seek these is much like a 
merchant or counting-house that should keep 
no detailed accounts, but rely solely on some 
general and leading facts as to trade. The 
decennial or quinquennial census now seeks 
to have accurate record as to the great social 
facts which bear upon the welfare of the 
people. 

Gen, Walker, in our coming census, as 
never before, will seek to secure life tables, 
marriage tables, aud mortality tables, in order 
that the ebb and flow of population may be 
studied by those laws which have exalted 
statistics into both a science and an art. But 
this alone is not sufficient in its bear- 
ing upon those more frequent studies 
which have to be made as to leading vital 
facts. Hence, great care is now taken as 
to the registration of marriages, births, and 
deaths. In order to study and trace disease 
and its causes, we need to know of marriages 
and births, since the significance of death- 
rate has very much to do with the ages of the 
population exposed. It is found that the 
number of children varies much with nation- 
alities and social conditions; that even the 
price of corn influences the number of mar- 
riages and that in various ways the items of 
marriage, birth, and death are so connected 
that we cannot acourately study the one with- 
out theother. While it is recognized that dis- 
ease and death are the subjects that most con- 
cern sanitary science, it is also conceded that 
the other vital facts must beknown. In cities 
and, indeed, in many town and village sec- 
tions it is found that, by knowing the number 
of deaths and the causes of death through a 
series of years, we are able to study the prev- 
alent causes of disease with a view to their 
abatement. So marked is this in some cities 
that the weekly returns afford such evidence 
as leads to direct and immediate attention, 
resulting in a decrease of death-rate so soon 
as the forces of prevention can be brought 
to bear. There is no longer question as 
to the necessity of such returns, although 
many details as to methods and as to 
the number of facts to be ascertained have 
not as yet been settled. In this country 
some embarrassment arises from the crude 
knowledge of practitioners and from the 
assignment of causes too indefinite or betray- 
ing an uncertain diagnoses. Yet this fallacy 
to some degree reveals itself. It is noticeable, 
too, that physicians are made more careful by 
such laws, and that they tend to elevate the 
deserving and to embarrass and abate the 
average charlatans, 

It is needful that we very carefully study 
the returns, and that conclusions are not 
sought before there are enough of facts and 
enough of accuracy to bring the calculations 
within the range of the laws of probabili- 
ties. We are of those who fully advocate 
the need of these returns, both for legal and 
vital purposes; yet we very much doubt 
whether some incidental questions afford us 
means of arriving at conclusions, as they do in 
parts of the Old World. The migratory char- 
acter and mixed races of our people often 
confuse usin separating between nationality 
and parentage, and cause the study of heredity 
and stock vigor to be much more difficult. 

The occupations of workmen are so frequent- 
ly changed and the last business is so fre. 
quently given as the life work that we cannot 
draw conclusions as to the healthfulness or 
unbealthfulness of trade so defendable as 








are those taken from life-time workers, We 
recently looked over some statistics, from 
which it would appear that over one-half of 
those in certain prisons were shoemakers. It 
resulted from the fact that shoe manufacture 
isso much a prison industry that those who 
get into prison a second time are very apt to 
give this as their occupation. It is much 
safer in this country to study localities or 
trades separately than to deal with them in the 
aggregate. We are glad to find that the Na- 
tional Board of Health has recently had a con- 
ference to study this whole subject, as well 
asthe nomenclature needed for our changed 
conditions. We doubt not our American 
methods will gain in accuracy and adaptabil- 
ity, and that we shall yet find these returns as 
valuable here, in their relation to sanitary 
science, as they have been found abroad. 


fine Arts. 
BOSTON ART CLUB EXHIBITION. 


NEVER, since the palmy days of the Allston 
Club, has there been such activity in the art 
circles of Boston. Exhibition follows exhibi- 
tion, and sale follows sale. Crowds go to see 
the pictures at the galleries, and good prices 
have been realized at all the sales. The Art 
Club Exhibition, always well managed and 
one in which most of the Boston artists take 
avery special and very living interest, has 
been open some three or four weeks. It isa 
much larger exhibition than usual, but rather 
below than above the usual standard of excel- 
lence. The managers of most exhibitions err 
in the direction of tender-heartedness. They 
don’t like to hurt the artists’ feelings by re- 
jecting their pictures. This isa mistake. Art 
before artists! Thus it should be; but the 
personality of the artist will intrude itself 
into the judgment of committees, and exhibi- 
tions grow into enormous mediocrity. Exhi- 
bition committees should have eyes of the 
sharpest, nerves of the strongest, and no 
hearts to speak of. With all, they should have 
tact—the tact of courtiers and the shrewdness 
of diplomats—or they will drive away the very 
artists whose co-operation is most valuable. 

There is a good deal of the foreign element 
inthe Boston Art Club Exhibition. Boston 
always did love a foreigner. Dearer to the 
art sense of Boston is a bad Corot than the 
sweetest Inness that ever was painted. In this 
respect Boston’s culture has often been at 
variance with Boston’s common sense. But 
the foreign element in this exhibition is not 
the best élement. One turns with indifference 
from the Schreyer, the Coret, the Peysoul- 
Bonbeur, and the Zamacois, to see what 
Boston herself is doing. Here is a man of the 
name of Selinger, who gues to the fish-stall 
for his subjects, and can find nothing better 
than two dead, dead, dead codfish. How else 
can one express the dreadful, disgusting dead- 
ness than by a Joaquin-Milleristic repetition 
of the qualifying word? There are plenty of 
beautiful things in Nature to paint besides fish- 
stall refuse. If a man must paint fish, why 
won't he paint fresh salmon, as Brackett does, 
with all the poetry of the rod and stream sug- 
gested, instead of seeking his subjects in the 
market, and getting them ata reduced price 
because they won’t keep till morning. Out 
upon such work of the brush, that one must 
hold his nose in looking at the picture! 
Canst thou not, oh! clever Selinger, find 
some worthy matter for thy undisputed talent 
to spend itself upon than fish three days dead, 
and that in summertime? Thou needest not 
these fish, with all their great, broad lights 
and delicate gradations of subtle color, to 
prove to the world that thou canst paint. No 
man would want such a picture in his collec- 
tion, unless, perchance, some fishmonger 
might find it useful to hang beside his stall, 
that its contrast might make his own long- 
dead fish seem fresh. 

In the palmy days of the Allston Club there 
was a man named Bicknell who exercised 
great and very good influence in Boston art 
circles. He was aman upon whom a theory 
wrought its worst, and still left him strong 
and capable of good work, as is clearly shown 
in the present exhibition by an unconven- 
tional Venice and a dreary bit of seaside sand, 
thai in its desolateness shows some excellent 
painting. Looking about the walls of the 
exhibition for names new to this generation, 
one cannot fail to notice a marine view by 
Dean, who has studied with Oudinot, to whom 
he must have taught a great deal, for in vigor 
and freshness,in a quiet, subdued strength, 
he has far outdone any of Oudinot’s later 
work, andin his management of his subjects 
shown an originality that must be a constant 
source of surprise to his master. If Mr. 
Bierstadt would take a month or two of care- 
ful study with this young man, we might be 
saved in future such monsters of unreal real- 
ism as one may see to-day in the National 
Academy Exhibition in our own city. 

An spotheosis of veal—a halo-bonneted 














calf’s bead by Custer—strikes one as a thing 
quite as strong in portraiture as anything this 
clever artist ever did. 

Virgil Williams, who keeps a good grip on 
the hand of Nature in all his wanderings, 
brings from his study abroad a very levely 
mingling of sea and shore and sky. Whether 
he goes for his subjects to a New England 
pasture or to the border of the Mediterranean, 
Mr. Williams never does slipshod work. He 
is one of the artists (they are, alas! too few) 
who can seca picturein Nature and manage 
to get it onto his canvas. 

Mr. J. W. Dunsmore brings all that is good 
from the Yale Art School, and some of the 
things that are bad. There is a good deal of 
theory and no little art in his pictures. 

Who is Mr. Whittaker, of Providence? He 
certainly paints well ; but he is not Corot, and, 
as he never will be Corot, or very much like 
him, the sooner he ceases to look at Nature 
through Corot’s spectacles the sooner he will 
paint good pictures. His French riverside 
landscape lacks very little of being a very 
capital work. The poorest ladder to fame is 
the shoulder of a dead master. Insomuch as 
an artist’s work suggests another name than 
that of the artist himself, insomuch is the 
artist robbed of the fame thatis justly his 
own. 

A notable feature in the Art Club Exhibition 
is the absence of some of the strong men, and 
notably of Fuller. Perhaps in this case the 
loss to Boston is a gain to New York, for cer- 
tainly Mr. Fuller’s works in the Academy Ex- 
hibition have been among the most attractive 
things there. Mr. Fuller has made a great 
impression here. The recognition of his great 
ability has at last come to him, and connois- 
seurs and critics have been unstinted in their 
praise of his marvelous coloring and of his 
sweet and dreamy way of viewing and inter- 
preting Nature. 


Apropos of this exhibition, which is stronger .- 


in its suggestiveness than in its realities, we 
are happy to learn that the new club-house is 
progressing rapidly and will be ready for oc- 
cupancy~by late autumn. The Boston Art 
Club deserves all success. It has been from 
its foundation an unselfish and a hard-working 
club. But for it there would have been no 
art museum in Boston to-day and the Boston 
Art Museum is a credit to American art. As 
an educational power, its influence can hardly 
be overestimated. 
New YorK, May 13th, 1880. 


Biblical Research. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE EXODUS. 


BY PRES. 8. C. BARTLETT. 











“To THE EpiIToR oF THE INDEPENDENT : 


IN your issue of May 6th Professor Sayce, of 
Oxford, very ingeniously defended (and mod- 
ified in some respects) the theory of Herr 
Brugsch. In ‘‘putting aside’ Brugsch’s 
“identification of Rameses, Pithon, Succoth, 
and other places in Goshen,”’ he acts discreet- 
ly, in view of the fact that Birch and Poole, 
the first Egyptologists of England, do not 
give assent to “the supposed accurdance,”’ 
while Continental scholars appear to be 
equally reserved. But, in putting aside these 
jdentifications, Professor Sayce omits what 
Brugsch places in the forefront of his theory 
as the chief vindication of his substitution of 
the Serbonian Lake, or Bog, for the Red Sea. 
Brugsch encloses this somewhat refractory 
sheet of water in the heart of his geograph- 
ical theory, and we reach it only through 
these careful approaches. 

But Professor Sayce ostensibly rests the case 
almost wholly on what he observed in a recent 
visit to ‘‘ Suez and the neighboring country.”’ 
The facts which he then saw for the first time 
have long been under the notice of intelligent 
travelers, and the absence of ‘“‘ marsh-reeds”’ 
immediately about the Gulf of Suez, which re- 
versed his previous views of the case, has 
been a matter of observation and discussion. 
When, however, he insists that the Hebrew 
Yam Suph is to be rendered “sea of marsh- 
reeds,’ and, therefore, ‘‘must have meant 
some marshy lake,’’ and “cannot have been 
any partof the Red Sea,’’ he transcends the 
authority of Brugsch, who renders (“‘L’ Zzode,”’ 
p. 14) suph as equivalent to the Egyptian 
athee, ‘“‘sea-weeds, reeds, rushes, papyrus 
plants’’—a much wider definition. And the 
necessity of including ‘‘sea-weed”’ is man- 
ifest from Jonah ji,6. But Professor Sayce 
proceeds to declare that “‘the Gulf of Suez is 
destitute even of seaweed.” It is certain, 
bowever, that ancient writers believed seaweed 
to be very abundant there. Diodorus speaks 
(iii, 19) of seaweed (gixoc) and of a “ huge 
quantity of sea-moss (uviov) heaped” on the 
shore. Strabo (p. 770, Casaubon) mentions 
both. Pliny affirms that “forests grow in the 
Red Sea, chiefly laurel and olive,” and that 

“the size of the trees is three cubits ’’ (xitl, 
52), * ; 2g 
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It is also certain that the Gulf of Suez is not 
“ destitute of sea-weed.”’ The careful Robin- 
son (i, 70) at Suez saw the shoals at low tide 
“thinly covered with seaweed.”’ Shaw (ii, 
$35, Edin., 1803) speaks of ‘‘ the variety of alge 
and fuci which grow within its channel,” off 
Tor, and are washed on shore. The amount of 
seaweed proper, however, is not a character- 
istic feature. But the amount of sea-growth 
until recently supposed to be of vegetable ori- 
gin, and mentioned by Shaw himself as “ ma- 
rine botany,”’ ‘marine vegetables,” is some- 
thing quite remarkable. I refer to the fungi, 
madrepores, and coralline growths, of numer- 
ous varieties (Shaw enumerates thirty-seven) 
and in vast abundance, “‘ spreading themselves 
over the bottom of the sea,’’ and growing 
“eight or ten feet high,” sometimes “ pyr- 
amidal, like the cypress,” and again with 
“branches more open and diffused, like the 
oak,’’ and rising often into ‘‘ masses of ex- 
traordinary size,” so that, in rowing gently 
over the surface of the water, he says ({i, 331), 
‘*we could not forbear taking them, as Pliny 
had done before us, for a forest under water.”’ 
It is quite possible that this extraordinary 
sea-growth (formerly regarded as vegetable) 
may explain the name “‘ Sea of Suph.’’ We do 
not stake anything on the explanation, how- 
ever. Whatever may or may not have been 
the origin, the fact of the nameis not to be 
denied on account of any man’s theory. No 
conclusive explanation of the later name, 
**Red Sea,”’ has been given. The traveler can 
discern no good and certain reason for it. Ten 
theories, at least, have been advanced ; none 
conclusive. But the fact is not to be disputed. 
It is the ‘‘Red Sea,’ and yet it is not red. 
The Hebrew name for Egypt is also inexplica- 
ble; but the fact is certain. 

No man’s a priori ‘“* must” or ‘ cannot”’ 
invalidates proof. We have evidence in. this 
case. ‘Greek-speaking Hebrews, resident in 
Egypt while the Egyptian language was 
understood and written, chosen scholars (sev- 
enty in number, says the tradition), have 
given their testimony in the Septuagint ver- 
sion, finished 200 years B.C. Whatever could 
be known of the Yam Suph they knew. It 
occurs some eighteen times, and is steadily 
rendered, in unmistakable Greek, ‘‘ The Red 
Sea." 

The exigencies of the Hebrew texte them- 
selves in several instances vindicate and 
necessitate this renderMg and absolutely pre- 
clude the Serbonian Lake, or anything but 
some partof the Red Sea. Thus in Exodus 
(xxiii, 31) the assigued boundaries of Israel 
are ‘‘ from the sea of the Philistines (Mediter- 
ranean) to the Yam Suph, and from the desert 
to the river” [of Egypt]. But the distance 
from the Serbonian Bog to the Mediterranean, 
as measured on Brugsch’s own map, is at its 
widest spot less than three miles, to say 
nothing of the absurdity of finding the whole 
boundary line south of the Mediterranean, 
Again (Numbers xxxiii, 10), ‘‘ they removed 
from Elim and eneamped by the Red Sea 
(Yam Suph).’”’ Did they go back across the 
Isthmus of Suez, from Elim to the Serbonian 
bog? The question answers itself. So (Num. 
xxi, 4) “‘ they journeyed from Mount Hor by 
way of the Red Sea [Yam Suph], to compass 
the land of Edom.’’ Did they return to the 
Serbonian Lake, on the way from Mt. Hor to 
Edom? Again, the passage quoted by Pro- 
fessor Sayce (I Kings ix, 26) is in point and 
offers no difficulty. The location of ‘‘Elath 
on the shore of the Yam Suph, in the land of 
Edom,” is decisive. The Gulf of Akaba isa 
part of the Red Sea, and has from ancient 
times been so regarded. Strabo (p. 759 
Casaubon) describes both this and _ the 
Gulf of Suez as arms of the same body of 
water, named by him the Arabian Gulf, but 
afterward (p. 779) identified with the Red Sea. 
Pliny does the same (iv, 13). The connection 
could not fail to be known to occupants of 
the peninsula. Both gulfs can be seen from 
the summit of some of the mountains—e. g., 
from Jebel Katharina. Whatever may or may 
not be the origin of the name, therefore, if 
any geographical fact can be settled from the 
text itself, the Yam Suph is the Red Sea. 

Several other points in the article referred 
to require passing notice; but 1 will confine 
myself to two orthree. Professor Sayce re- 
marks that ‘‘it is only by a stretch of imag- 
ination that the possibility of 12 wells and 70 
palms having once existed”’ in wady Gharan- 
del ‘‘can even be conceived.’’ But Bonar, in 
1855, counted 80 palm-trees there, and stopped 
counting. In 1874I counted (bya memoran- 
dum made on the spot) about thirty young 
palms and ten old stumps. I saw the water 
oozing out of the ground in four places, and 
running off at the rate (estimated by four of 
us) of two barrels a minute; while among the 
' palms the soil was wet, and in two places it 
looked as though wells had been filled with 
sand. At the time when we saw it, the water 
flowed more copiously than at Ain Musa, al- 
though this may have been transient. 

He speaks of Ain Muss (his Elini) as “a fer- 
tile oasis, wkere water can be obtained abun- 
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dantly by simply piercing the ground.” It is 
bardly a natural oasis. The present gardens 
there are usually cited as proofs of what irri- 
gation will do. Robinson found, in 1832, 
“about twenty stunted, untrimmed palm 
trees—or, rather, palm-bushes—growing round 
about in the arid sand”’ ; observed “ a patch of 
barley, a few rods square,” and “‘ a few cab- 
bage-plants.”” He found the waterrunning but 
a few yards from the springs and losing itself 
in the sand, except as used for irrigating the 
barley. But since the increasing importance 
of Suez, great labor has been expended here. 
The principal spring is enclosed and utilized ; 
and, besides several excavations in the sand 
{of some depth), there were seven mason- 
work (or stoned) wells, in two of which (ac- 
cording to my notes and diagram made on the 
spot) the water-level was eighteen and twenty 
feet below the surface of the soil. One of them 
hadawheel. This is the way the “ oasis’ is 
made—of many acres. 

But Herr Brugsch does not agree with Pro- 
fessor Sayce in placing Elim at Ain Musa, 
His own definition of the word, ‘‘ Aa-lim, or 
Tent-lim, ‘the town of fishes,’” warned him 
not to put it at a brackish fountain several miles 
east of the seashore; and he places it on his 
map (now before me) north of the Gulf of 
Suez, toward the Bitter Lakes. An arbitrary 
location, so far as any Scripture hints are con- 
cerned, 

But, when Marah is placed at the Bitter 
Lakes, we are naturally led to inquire how 
there could have been any disappointment to 
the Israelites in not finding drinkable water in 
those well-known deposits of salt-water just 
east of Goshen. 

The extraordinary and impracticable dis- 
tances required on this route to be traveled 
bya “ mixed multitude ’’ in the specified time 
have been remarked upon by more than one 
writer. ‘‘Eighty geographical miles in the 
first three days, and in the second three or 
four an equal distance.” 

Some other points might receive comment; 
as, for example, the inadequacy, individually 
and collectively, of the considerations ad- 
duced to prove that Mount Casius was Baal- 
Zephon. But, if the Yam Suph is the Red Sea, 
or a@ part of it—and what more conclusive 
proof could be asked—the discussion is need- 
less. The ingenuity of the argument of Pro- 
fessor Sayce may be cheerfully recognized ; 
but not its validity. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 

———— EE 


Ix Isaiah xvii,"10 we may understand 
‘plants of Adonis,’ the reference being to 
the gardens of Adonis, or Tammuz, mentioned 
by Plato (‘‘ Phedr.,”” 276) and other classical 
writers, as wellas in ancient Accadian hymns. 
The Arabic name for the red anemone is 
shakaikw-’n-néman, explained by Lagarde to 
mean ‘‘the wounds of Adonis.’’ Lagarde 
would even derive the Greek anemone from the 
Semitic word. Naaman will then be the Syrian 
name of Adonis, the Sun-god. 


sa eermnintemmsemeiamemetall 
Science. 


Mary curious facts continue to be discovered 
in relation to the manner in which flowers are 
fertilized. There are many flowers unable to 
make unassisted use of their own pollen; and 
there are otlfers which seem not merely to 
require external afd, but ean only be aided 
by very select assistance. In Europe many 
flowers seem aided chiefly by humble-bees ; but 
in our country humble-bees, even in the cases 
of clover, as well asin all other cases where 
there is any considerable tube to the flower, 
bore through the tube for honey and have 
little influence on fertilization. Some flowers 
have some insects which seem to be special 
fertilizing attendants, and of this the Yucca 
and the Yucca Moth afforda well-known in- 
stance. Somewhat in this line are some obser- 
vations made by Mr. Wm. Snyder, as recently 
recorded by Prof. Beal, made on our wild 
balsam (Impatiens fulva). Bees visited the 
flowers freely; but no seeds resulted, so far 
as could be ascertained, while confident that 
the plant is fertilized mainly, if not wholly, by 
the humming-bird. It may be remarked in 
this connection that the favor which the hum- 
ming-bird bestowed on the /mpatiens fulva was 
among the earliest observations of European 
settlers on our shores. John Josselyn, in his 
‘“*New England Rarities,’’ published in 1672, 
gives a rude figure of the plant, and intro- 
duces with the remark “ This plant the hum- 
ming-bird feedeth upon’; and he explains 
his sketch to be “a branch of the humming- 
bird tree.” ‘It has the stalkes as hollow as 
a Kix; and so are the roots, which are trans- 
parent, very tender, and full of a yellowish 
juice.”’ Wilson notices the extraordinary num- 
ber of humming-birds that visit these flowers ; 
and th@e facts are very interesting, in connec- 
tion with the results of Mr. Snyder’s observa- 
tions that fertilization is rarely effected 
except by the aid of these beautiful little 
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birds. Mueller and others believe that there is Personalities 
oe 


a kind of correlation between some insects 
and some flowers; and in this way account 
for night-blooming flowers, flowers’ with long 
tubes, and other floral peculiarities. There is 
little yet in these speculations that one may 
regard as true science ; but there is enough in 
the observations to make every new fact pos- 
sess peculiar interest. 


.- The Nation gives an account of some in- 
teresting German investigations into hypnot- 
ism: , 

‘* My main object in this letter, however, is 
to call attention to a series of very promising 
experimental observations lately made by an 
unimpeachable authority. These were begun 
with the cordial co-operation of the Danish 
magician, Hansen. Physiologists have long 
known, even before the experiments of Preyer, 
that by holding frogs, hens, etc., gently but 
firmly, in a certain position for two or three 
minutes they could be put to sleep for a 
quarter or half an hour. Weinhold has in- 
vestigated these phenomena in man, and finds 
that by causing a subject to look fixedly at 
a bright point for ten minutes; by making 
passes with warm hands over a sensitive skin, 
sometimes not touching and sometimes rub- 
bing with great strength, according to cir- 
cumstances ; by compelling him to give up 
his own will entirely; by walking him up, 
down, and around, at all paces and angles, 
till he is perfectly passive to a gentle but irre- 
sistible force; by appealing strongly to the 
imagination ; by means of solemn music and 
an array of mysterious apparatus ; by one or 
all of these means, in short, abnormal inhibi- 
tion of the willis caused. This begins gen- 
erally in the gradual loss of taste, touch, and 
the sense of temperature. Next colors are 
not distinguished: then forms grow indistinct; 
and then the eye is immovable and nothing is 
seen, The earnever sleeps in these expert- 
ments, and the subject believes and, at last, 
does all that is told him. The trarsfer of 
taste, calling or influencing from a distance 
by the will alone, etc, are ascribed purely to 
the imagination of subject or magnetizer. 
Not all persons can thus influence or be influ- 
need, ‘although either power is not specifi- 
cally different from powers which all possess. 
The identification of this phenomenon with 
hypnotism is a very important step toward 
explaining mediumship, and visible spirits are 
likely to be nhysfologically accounted for, as 
is the halo of ‘ odic’ light, which often seems 
to the subject to surround the hypnotizer, and 
which is a rea) and a natural creation of his 
fancy. out of the ‘subjective light’ (Higen- 
diinkel) of his own eye.”’ 


...-Dr. Gould communicates to the May 
number of the American Journal of Science a 
very interesting paper upon the great south- 
ern comet of last February. His observations 
and computations go to prove, almost beyond 
question, that this comet is identical with that 
of 1843, and he is disposed to identify it also 
with the comets of 1668 and 1702. The latter 
identification, however, is much less prob- 
able than the former, since it would require 
us tosuppose a lengthening of the comet’s period 
from 34 years to nearly 37; and, besides, the 
elements of the 1702 comet do not seem to be 
sufficiently similar to the other’s. The most 
remarkable feature of the comet’s orbit is its 
close approach to the sun, its perihelion dis- 
tance being so small thatit must actually 
have passed through portions of the solar 
corona a day ortwo before it was first seen. 
The northern comet seems, on the whole, to 
be losing in brightness, though its appearance 
has changed but little for the past week. It 
is now very faint, and its nucleus is less dis- 
tinct than at first, while, at the same time, its 
rate of motion has slightly diminished. 


....-Our cosmopolitan friend, the common 
brake fern (Pteris aquilina), of which so much 
has been told by European poets, would most 
probably excite a brighter poetic fire if the 
devotees of the Muses could see it under some 
American auspices. A fair-sized lady corre- 
spondent of the writer, traveling in Oregon, 
describes herself as wading through a mass of 
the form prevalent in those parts, which were 
‘much taller than her head’’; and Mr. Geo. 
E. Davenport has recently measured a Florida 
specimen which was fourteen and a half feet. 
The foliaceous portion of this frond was ten 
feet wide. 


.... A new process is announced as of great 
value, which is applied to cotton, woolen, and 
silk goods, to make them water-repellant. 
The composition of the solution (called ‘‘ Nep- 
tunite’’) used upon the goods is not an- 
nounced, although it seems to be in part 
gutta percha. At an exhibition of its proper- 
ties, silk and other goods were shown, over a 
portion of which the Neptunite had been ap- 
plied. When dipped in water, the portion 
thus vulcanized shed the water and was not 
stained, while the portion not so treated was 
ruined. 


..--A form of the English pansy has been 
long supposed to be in all probability a true 
native of the United States, though doubted 
by some botanists. Dr. Thomas C. Porter 
sends to the Botanic Gazette some additional 
facts, placing it almost beyond doubt that it 
is a true native. It has been found on high 
altitudes in Colorado, where it could scarcely 
have been introduced, 
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THe following correspondence between 
the Greek Community resident in London and 
the wife of Mr.Gladstone was recently pav- 
lished : 
“* Lonpow, April 19th, 1880. 

‘* Madame :—We, the undersigned, ladies of 
the Greek Community resident in London, 
beg to be permitted co offer to you, on your 
happy return to town, our warmest congratu- 
lations on the signal triumphs of your illus- 
trious husband—the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone—and our hearty good wishes for his 
health and welfare. As Greeks, we owe @ 
debt of gratitude to the great statesman who, 
in befriending the unhappy and persecuted 
Christians of the East, promulgated a policy 
of justice, beneficence, and progress which 
has received a supreme sanction by the votes 
of the British people—a truly glorious policy, 
worthy of a great nation, and which will en- 
shrine in imperishable renown the name of its 
author. We offer our earnest prayers to the 
Lord Jesus Christ that he may prolong his 
life and give him strength for the accom- 
plishment of a mission so great, so beneficent, 
and so truly glorious. We have,”’’ etc. 


The letter was signed by thirty-eight Greek 
ladies resident in London. Mrs, Gladstone 
made the following reply : 


‘HARLEY Street, April 20th. 

** Madame :—I received with gratitude last 
night your beautiful present of flowers—so 
sweet and so rarein themselves and such a pret- 
ty proof of affection; but doubly acceptable 
from bringing with them the letter which we . 
so highly prize, with prayers and sentiments 
so precious and gratifying. Will you, Mad- 
ame, accept for yourself and convey to all the 
ladies -the sincere thanks of my husband and 
myself? If he needed any reward, he has it 
abundantly if only he may have been per- 
mitted to be, in the slightest degree, the in- 
strument of doing some good to your country 
and race. With renewed thanks for such 
trusting proofs of gratitude and affection, 

‘“‘T remain, Madame, yours, gratefully, 


* [Signed] CATHERINE GLADSTONE.”’ 


...-Speaking of the return from India of 
Lord Lytton, an English exchange says: 


**He remained long enough fn that country 
to leave the stamp of his mind upon many 
parts of the administration, the substantial 
proofs of his industry and power in many im- 
portant reforms. Few viceroys have ever 
worked so hard; none have ever written so 
much ; no one, since, Lord Dalhousie, nearly 
as well. Confrcnted almost on his arrival in 
the country with the management of famine 
of unprecedented severity, he at once gave 
evidence of the grasp of mind. the buoyancy 
of spirit, and the untiring intellectual assidu- 
ity for which his later career has been con- 
spicuous. No more statesmanlike and weighty 
utterances have of late years been heard in 
India than those in which he discussed the 
problem of famine relief and indicated the 
direction in which effectual remedies should 
be sought. Throughout the varied and anx- 
ious vicissitudes of the Afghan campaigns, he 
has shown a fixity of purpose, a ceolness of 
head, a calmness in emergency which has 
raised him high in the esteem of those English 
statesmen who had the best opportunities of 
judging of his deserts. The earldom which 
pow marksthe sovereign’s estimate of his sery- 
ices was, perhaps, under the cireumstances, 
an inevitable compliment; but Lord Lytton 
will bring home with him a more yaluable re- 
sult of his Indian career. in the form of a 
proved capacity for the higher tasks of states- 
manship, and of a reputation, unquestioned 
even by his enemies, for calmness, judgment, 
and resource.’’ 


....-Colonel Mouktar-Bey, an Egyptian staff 
officer of considerable scientifie attainments, 
left Cairo, on March 18th, in company with 
Colonel Gordon’s successor in the government 
of Soudan, in which region he bas been 
directed to undertake a series of geographical 
and economic investigations. 

....Offenbach, the composer, produces 
three or four works every year, and bas, it is 
said, as firm a belief in the immortality of his 
productions as if he were a Mozart, a Weber, 
or a Schumann. 

...-Lord Beaconsfield is reported to have 
said, recently: ‘‘I have never seen the buds 
come out at Hughenden, and this year I shall 
witness this sight, for which I have so longed.”* 


....The personal property of the late Duke 
of Portland has been sworn at $7,500,000, with 
one exception, the largest amount of person- 
alty ever sworn to before in England. 


...-It is proposed to erect a monument to 
the late Senator Morton, of Indiana, at In- 
dianapolis, for which four thousand dollars 
has been already raised. 

....Mr. Tennyson’s poem “ De Profundis,” 
which is to appear in the May number of the 
Nineteenth Century, is a greeting to a new-born 
child, 

...-Mrs. Grace Brittain, of Lambertville, 
New Jersey, died last week, at the advanced 
age of one hundred and four years. 

....-Bret Harte is, it is reported, much lion- 
ized as the guest of Lord Granville, the Duke 
of St. Albans, and Mr. Froude. 

.... William H. Vanderbilt is reputed to de 
worth $130,000,000, one-half of which is ia 
United States bonds. 


.-»-An admirer of Mr. Huxley sent him « 





check recently for £1,000, 
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Tuas Evglish Baptist Missionary Society 
has published its eighty-eighth annual report. 
It t chiefly devoted to the most important 
missions of the Society—those in India. It 
marks the rapid growth of European infidelity 
and rank atheism among the educated natives, 
and also the fact that the Mohammedans are 
carryitig on a remarkable crusading work. It 
says: 

‘*One other striking feature is the aggressive 
action of the Mohammedans. The religion of 
the false prophet has been & vast power in 
India, political and religious, for more than 
eight hundred years past, and millions of the 

eoples of India have embraced its tenets, 

‘0-day its political power has almost gone; but 

ite powerful religious influence remains scarce- 
ly diminished, Its aggressive and proselytiz- 
ing spirit has been marvelously aroused, and 
ite followers are now, in many parts, engaged 
in @ remarkable crusade on its behalf.”’ 
A very interesting feature of the past year has 
been the development of ecclesiastical organ- 
izations after Oriental ideas, rather than Occl- 
dental. Some churches, instead of money 
collections, have developed Christian liberal- 
ity by means of the “rice-giving system” 
and the “ first-fruits offerings,’ contributions 
being doubled by the plan of giving a handful 
of rice every day, when measuring it out for 
cooking. Among other facts noticed is the 
activity of the Roman Catholics, who make ita 
rule to go wherever a Protestant station is 
started. There have been an unusual number 
of copies of the Bible sold—5,000 of parts of 
the Bible in 1879 and 7,000 in the first three 
months of 1880. It is a glaring fault of the 
report that it contains no statistics. 


..-. The Southern Baptists have just held 
their convention, at Lexington, Ky., where 
the report of their Foreign Missionary Board 
was read. From it we learn that eight mis- 
sionaries have been sent out during the year. 
The African Missions of this Board are at 
Lagos and Abbeokuta and are in « hopeful 
condition. The report recommends that 
effort be made to interest the colored Baptists 
of the South in this work. There is a Foreign 
Mission Board connected with the Colored 
Baptist Convention of Virginia, which now 
has one missionary in Lagos. The China 
Mission at Tung Chau makes slow progress. 
The total number of baptized members is 66, 
seven having been added and as many re- 
moved. At Shanghai and an outstation there 
are 100 workers—a gain of 13. Much work 
has been done in translation. The Canton 
work has been prosperous and a new church 
of 40 members organized at an outstation, be- 
sides the old church in Canton of 190 mem- 
bers. There has been a gain of 44. The Bra- 
zilian Mission has two churches, one at Santa 
Barbara and the other near it, with 42 mem- 
bers, and a Chinese church of 172 members at 
Demerara, The Brazilian Mission is self-sup- 
porting —a rewarkable feature, worth the 
etudy of other societies. There is an Italian 
Mission, which reports good progress. The 
receipts of the year were $45,544, being about 
ten thousand dollars above the average re- 
ceipts. 

.. [n an address before an Anglican Church 
Conference in Madras, last Febuary, Bishop 
Sargent gave some facts about the progress 
of the Episcopal missions in India during the 
past few years. The statistics carefully pre- 
pared for the “ Allahabad Conference” in the 
year 1871, exclusive, he says, of Ceylon and 
Burmah, show the number of converts con- 
nected with the Propagation Society as 
amounting to 45,083; and those in connection 
with the Church Missionary Society, 69,114. 
Since then, with the late accessions in 
Tinnevelly and taking into account Ceylou 
and Burmah, the numbers on the part of the 
Propagation Society cannot be less than 80,- 
000, and the Church Missionary Society per- 
haps 101,000—i. ¢., above 180,000 in all, of 
whom about 46, are communicants. Bishop 
Sargent calls special attention to the value of 
the zenana work. 

.... While the work of the English Church 
Missionary Society in Ceylon bas been serious- 
ly hindered by the ugliness of Copleston, it 
has not been suspended, by any means. Dur- 
ing the past year the missionaries in Ceylon 
(exclusive of the Jaffra peninsula) report 407 


baptisms, of which 181 are adult converts from 
Hinduism or Buddhism. The reports make 
special mention of the “‘ grace given to the 
great body of our native Christians, which has 
manifested itself in firm adherence to the 
teaching of God’s Word and the Protestant 
principles of our Reformed Church, and in 
their resolution not to beled away from the 
liberty wherewith Christ has made them free."’ 
This means, of course, the passive resistance 
offered to the aggressions of the ritualizing 
bishop. 


.... The English Church Missionary Society 
finds its receipts for the year very encourag- 
ing. The deficiis of the last two years have 
been canceled and the ordinary expenditures 
met, The English Baptist Missionary Society 
also rejoices at the liberality of its patgons. The 
total receipts last year were $250,788, an in- 
crease for the year of $21,206. Excluding 
epecial funds, the recejptetare the largest ever 
recelved, except in the Jubilee year. The 
debt bas been reduced to $8,300. 
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Tse University of Cambridge is consid- 
ering the subject of legal and theological 
degrees. We give from the London Mail the 
following account of the method of proceed- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity: 

“* The candidate is required to be a Master of 
Artes of at least four years’ standing from crea- 
tion. The Regius Professor of Diviuity shall as- 
sigu the day and hour when the exercise shall be 
kept. The professor, or some graduate of the 
faculty, who is a member of the Senate, 
deputed by him, shall preside over the exer- 
cise. The candidate shall read a thesis com- 
posed in Latin by himself on some subject 
approved by the Professor: the Professor or 
graduate presiding shall bring forward argu- 
ments or objections in English for the candi- 
date to answer, and shall examine him iv 
English vivd voce, as well on questions con- 
nected with bis thesis as on other subjects in 
the faculty of a more general nature, the 
exercise being made to continue at least one 
hour. Public notice of the act shall be given 
by fixing onthe door of the University schools, 
eight days, at least, before the assigned time, a 
written paper specifying the name and college 
of the candidate, the day and hour appointed 
for the exercise, and the subject of the thesis. 
Copies of the notice shall be delivered also at 
the same time to the Vice-Chancellor and to 
the Professor. A candidate forthe degree of 
B. D., instead of keeping an act, may qualify 
for the degree by printing a dissertation on 
some subject, approved by the Professor, com- 
posed by himeelf in Latin or English, con- 
nected with biblical criticism, exegesis, or 
history, or with the evidences of Christianity, 
or with dogmatic theology, or with ecclesias- 
tical history, literature, or antiquities. The 
dissertation must be approved by the majority 
of the Divinity Professors, and the candidate 
shall also be required to pass an examination 
on the subject of his dissertation; but the 
Professors, if unanimous, have power to 
exempt the candidate from the subsequent 
examination where the special merits of his 
dissertation or of his published works appear 
to them sufficient to entitle him to a degree. 


.... The number of students at Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., this session is 251, of 
whom 50 are in the theological department, 65 
in the medical, 8 in the legal, 15 in the collegi- 
ate, 18 in the preparatory, and 95in the normal. 
In the theological department, which is super- 
vised and supported by the Presbytery of 
Washington and the American Missionary 
Association of New York City, there are four 
professurs, and the students are from seven 
religious denominations and from nearly every 
Southern state. All the ordinary branches of 
a theological course are taught. There is no 
charge for instruction or for room-rent; there 
isan entrance fee of eight dollars and board 
can be had for eight dollars a month. This 
institution is doing a good work and is 
worthy of the support of all who are interested 
in the colored race. There are several excel- 
lent schools for them in the South—as that at 
Hampton, Va., presided over by Gen. Arm- 
strong, and the various denominational insti- 
tutes. But this is, so far as we know, the only 
undenominations! and well-furnished theolog- 
ical schoo! for colored people in this country. 
The Southern Negroes greatly need good 
pastors and Howard University is working to 
that end. The president, Rev. Wm. W. 
Patton, D.D., is a man well fitted for his 
position, and he is supported by acorps of 
efficient instructors. Its central position and 
its cheapness commend it to the Southern 
people, and aid given it will be well applied. 
The receipts of the institution are not quite 
sufficient to coverits expenditures. We are 
glad to learn that it is receiving attention 
from prominent statesmen and other citizens, 
and we commend it to all friends of education 
and of the colored people. 


....The catalogue of Straight University, 
New Orleans, for the present session shows 
eleven instructors and 302 pupils, of whom 23 
are in the theological department. It was 
established in 1869, by the American Missionary 
Association, for the education of the colored 
people in Louisiana and the adjoining states. 
The price of tuition is one dollar a month and 
board is about twelve dollars a month. The 
success that has attended the University is 
encouraging. What we said above about the 
importance of the theological training of 
Negroes applies here also. We are glad to see 
that the financial condition of the institution 
is promising, and that it is expected that ac- 
commodation will soon be ready for all the 
departments. 

....During the anniversary exercises of the 
Chicago Congregational Theological Semi- 
nary, on April 27th, the Rev. Giles Bucking- 
ham Willcox, D.D., was inaugurated as Stone 
professor of pastoral theology and special 
etudies in that institution. 

...-John Bright favors reading a portion of 
Scripture in the public schools, without note 
or comment. In Greece the New Testa- 
ment has been made a text-book in the public 
schools. 

-.»-The recently rendered report of the Con- 
necticut School Board gives the number of 
public schools in the state as 1,638; scholars in 
public schools, 119,382 ; in other schools, 11,215. 








A Low story: the basement. 
---- Telegraphs are wiry things. 


...-Ladies are ever ready to pay tribute to 
Worth. 


----The square man is the best to have 
round. 


....Alr-castles are built of sunbeams and 
hererafters. 


....-The man who sells sieves is in the hole- 
sale business. 


....A picture store may lack chromos, and 
yet not havea lachrymose proprietor. 


.... When we say that a painting is horribly 
excuted, do we mean to say that it is badly 
hung? 


...»Was the goat selected as the patron of 
beer because the liquor used to be put up in 
butts? 


....The four beautiful ponies imported by 
Ole Bull from Norway area good thing fora 
Norse man. 


...-4 correspondent wants to know how 
long bees live. About the same as short bees, 
we suppose. 


....The rain falls on the justand the un- 
just; but not on the man who has just stolen 
an umbrella. 


...-Chinese soldiers get three cents a day 
If they were sent to Cologne, they could get 
more that that. : 


...-4 Kansas weekly publishes “‘ fourteen 
rules to be observed during a tornado.” Only 
oneis necessary: Be somewhere else. 


...-Itis odd and something melancholy to 
see a man trying to ‘“‘ make up his mind”’ when 
he has no material on hand to work with. 


.---The New Bedford druggists have formed 
a combination to charge ten cents a glass for 
soda. This will be a damper on fizzical culture 
in that city. 


....A friend who has wasted his substance 
on liver-arousers, stomach-tonics, and anti-lean 
remedies has at last concluded to try s short 
course of victuals. 


....“‘If you grasp a rattlesnake firmly about 
the neck, he cannot strike you,”’ says a Western 
paper. ‘‘To be perfectly safe,” remarks the 
Elmira Free Press, ‘‘it will be well to let the 
hired men do the grasping.”’ 


....Some of the new clocks on the Place de 
l’Opera, instead of one face only, have three. 
« Why three ?’’ Madame Guibollard asked her 
husband. Responded Guibollard: “It is in 
case three people should be passing at the 
same moment.. Each could see what time it 
was.”’ 


....TO & PLaTE oF Hasa, 
Inscrutable! Though subtler than the sphinx, 
Thou hast no inspiration for the hind; 
The dullard deals with thee, nor ever thinks 
To ask thee for the food that feeds the mind. 
But for the poet, seeking truth, thou art 
A lofty ideal and doubt supreme ; 
A wonder, a delight, a thing apart, 
The changeful fringe of an illusive dream. 
The soul that is attuned to ideal things, 
Beholding thee, a fairy grotto sees. 
Thou dost uplift Imagination’s wings 
And Fancy reveleth in thy mysteries. 
O hash! thou hidest from thy votary’s sight 
More secrets than are wrapped in death and 
night. 
—Davin L, Prouprit, in “‘ NV. Y. Graphic.” 


...»PETER SNELY AND AMEN, 
Here lieth the body of 
Peter Snell, 
(80 years clerk of this parish). 

He lived respected as a pious and mirthful man, 
and died on his way to church to assist ata 
wedding on the 3lst day of March 1811, 
aged 70 years. 

The inhabitants of Crayford have raised this 
stone to his cheerful memory, and asa 
tribute to his long and useful services. 
The life of this clerk was just 8 score and ten 
Nearly half of which time he had sung out 

Amen. 
In his youth he had married like other young 
men 
But his wife died one dsay—so he chanted 
Amen. 
A second he took—she departed—what then? 
He married and buried a third with Amen. 
Thus his joys and his sorrows were treble; but 
then 
His voice was deep bass as he sung out Amen. 
On the horn he could blow as well as most men 
So his horn was exalted in blowing Am 
But he lost all his wind after 3 score and ten, 
And here with 3 wives, he waits till again 
The trumpet shall rouse him to sing out Amen. 


On a Tombstone at Crayford, Kent, 
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BAPTIST 


BOVELL, T. 8. supplies at Arcola, Ill. 
BUTTERFIELD, L., closes his labors at Jack- 
son, Mich. 
DATFOCE, P. C., closes his labors at Panton, 
t. 


EWELL, J. B., removes from Warsaw, N. Y., 
to Zanesville, Ohio. 

HUNTINGTON, Jar, accepts call to Green- 
ville, Mich. 

JONES, R. T., Ballston Spa, accepts call to 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

—, A., closes his labors at Boonville, 


LEWIS, E. J., removes from Lansing to En- 
field Center, N. Y. 

Mac MICHAEL, R. F., becomes pastor at 
suanaie, N. J., where he has been supply- 
ing. 

MILLER, J. H., removes from Washington to 
New London, Iowa. 

MARSH, F. A., Fond du Lac, becomes pastor 
at Beloit, Mich. 

POPE, A. L., Mansfield, removes to Newton- 
ville, Mass. 

STARKWEATHER, J. W., removes from Vir- 
gil to Castle Creek, N. Y. 

WELSHER, W. A., removes from Mount 
Pleasant to Harlan, Iowa. 

WHITCOMB, Cuaruzs F., removes from Sem- 
pronius to McLean, N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALVORD, Aveustvs, Braintree, Vt., accepts 
call to Hillsboro’, N. H. 

BILLINGS, R. 8., accepts call to North Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

BIRD, C. W., Yale Seminary, called to Morris- 
town and Waterville, Minn. 

BODWELL, J. C., Hartford, Conn., called to 
Central Square ch., Bridgewater. 

CORWIN, C. L., Grundy Center, Ia., accepts 
call to Hudson, Wis. 

CRUICKSHANKS, James, Kenosha, Wis., 
resigns. 

DEMERITT, J. P.. Williamstown, accepts call 
to Second ch., Brookfield, Vt. 

EMERSON, J. O., Yale Seminary, called to 
Breckenridge, Minn. 

FERRIS, W. 8., Wataga, Ill., resigns. 

FULTZ, W. H., East Hampton, Conn., re- 
signs. 

HARTSHORNE, V. J., Tower Hill ch., accepts 
call to Lawrence, Mass. 

KINGSBURY, C. 1., invited to supply at 
West Winfield, N. Y. 

KIRKLAND, A. H., Nef Lots, called to Bay 
Shore, N. Y. 

LAMPREY, Henry P., West Stewartstown, 
N. H., resigns. 

LEETE, T. A., New Haven, accepts call to 
Northfield, Coun. 

LIBBEY, I. H., Chatham, N. H., accepts call 
to Belgarde, Minn. 

LOOMIS, A. P., Avon and Prairie City, Il1., 
resigns, 

LOVERING, J. F., inst. over Old South ch., 
Worcester, Mass. 

MESERVE, W.N., Harwinton, Conn., resigns. 

NUTTING, Georce B., invited to Hancock, 
Minun., one year. 

OSBORNE, C. P., Southington, Conn., ac 
cepts cali to Steubenville, O. 

PAINE, Bernarp, West Barnstable, accepts 
call to Sandwich, Mass. 

RICH, Atonzo B., D.D., West Lebanon, 
N. H., resigns. 

RODGERS, Lev1, Claremont, N. H., dismissed. 

SCALES, B., from the Methodist Church, ord. 
at Nepong (New Hartford), Conn. 

STANTON, R. P., declines call to North 
Coventry, Conn., but will supply for the 
present. 

STICKEL, E. C. Mazomanie, accepts call to 
Boscobel, Wis. 

STONE, A. L., D.D., San Francisco, Cal., re- 
signs, on account of feeble health. 

STONE, E. G., Granby, accepts call to West 
Suffield, Conn., one year. 

STOWELL, A., Erving, accepts call to Wind- 
sor, Mass. 

UTLEY, Weis H., Stanton, Mich., called to 
Fort Scott, Kan. 

WILEY, Cuartes W, accepts call to Rein- 
beck, Ia. 

WYCKOFF, J. D., Beardstown, [1l., resigns. 


LUTHERAN, 


ATKIN, Rosert, accepts call to Clarence, 
Iowa. 
DUNLAP, J. B., accepts call to Cedar Rapide, 
_ Towa. 
NICUM, Joun, accepts call to Syracuse, N. Y, 
SINSABAUGH, Gerorcs, Dickson, Tenn., re- 
signs. 
SPRECHER, C. 8., Findlay, accepts call to 
Ashland, O. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BACON, 8. F., accepts call to Oshkosh, Wis. 
Cc Avcustvus H., inst. over Fourth 


ch., Indianapolis, Ind. 
CHICHESTFR, W. J., -inst. over First ch., 
Germantown, Penn. 

TON, E. P., Deerfield, N. J., acce 
ee Kenderton cb., Philaachpbiee Peon, 
KEARNS, J. E., inst. at Morning Sun, Iowa. 
LLOYD, J. P., Napoleon, Ohio, resigns. 
McKALLIP, Joun, declines call to McKees- 

port, Penn. 
MILHOLLAND, A. 8., Brownsville, accepts 
call to Uniontown, Penn. ~ ' 
MOSEY, H. M., inst. over Third ch., indian-- 
‘epolis, ind. : 4 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their*pub- 
Hishera for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 


THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION.* 


Doctor Carrp, who twenty-five years 
ago made a reputation for himself by his 
sermon on ‘ Religion in Every-day Life,” 
preached before the Queen, has for the 
past ten years, and especially since his 
accession to the principalship of the Glas- 
gow University, devoted himself largely to 
philosophical investigations, of which we 
have the fruit in a number of sermons, and 
most recently in the volume whose title 
stands below, which is in substance the 
“Croall Lecture,” delivered by him in 
Edinburgh, in 1878-9. It is a carefully 
thought out and valuable treatment of the 
central point of human speculation, writ- 
ten in a flowing, full, elaborate, philosoph- 
ical style, full of acute remark, breathing 
the spirit of Hegel and of modern science, 
including the theory of evolution, and 
holding fast to the distinctive doctrines of 
Christianity. It belongs to the class of 
works that mark a transition in re- 
ligious thought. The science of the 
last twenty-five years has impressed 
itself too deeply on modern thought not to 
find expression in the Christian apologetic 
of ourday. For some time the old argu- 
ments and phrases have been undergoing 
reshaping in accordance with modern views, 
and Principal Caird now makes the effort 
to combine all recent advances under one 
general point of view, and to bring religion 
into harmony with what he considers as 
true in the latest results of science. His 
book is, however, only partially apologetic 
inform. It begins with a demonstration 
of one or two fundamental points, and then 
occupies itself mainly with the statement 
of the true nature of religion. The subjects 
discussed are too many and too broad to be 
treated within the limits of this article. We 
can here do little more than indicate the 
author’s line of thought, and commend the 
book to the careful study of our readers. 

We have to object to the title ‘‘ philoso- 
phy of religion,” which the author ex- 
plains as implying that, ‘‘ whilst religion 
and philosophy have the same objects, the 
attitude of the human spirit toward these 
objects is, in each case, different.” The 
term ‘‘philosophy” has, by usage among 
philosophers, been taken to mean the 
** science of sciences,” or the “‘ science of 
first principles,” the final expression of ab- 
solute truth, the summing up of the truth 
contained in and common to all the scien- 
ces. If this be its meaning, it is as im- 
possible to speak of ‘‘a philosophy of re- 
ligion” as of ‘‘a philosophy of mathemat- 
ics or geology,” or that melancholy pro- 
duct of the Anglo-Saxon mind, ‘“‘a philos- 
ophy of cooking.” Elsewhere Dr. Caird 
properly defines the function of philoso- 
phy, in its dealing with religion, to be the 
collection, arrangement, and interpretation 
of the facts given by experience. We only 
call attention to what may seem a small 
matter, because we regret that so able a 
thinker as he should seem to give counte- 
nance to a looseness of expression that has 
been injurious to English thought. His 
subject is,in fact, ‘‘the science of relig- 
ion.” 

The plan of the book is simple. It first 
replies to three objections to the scientific 
treatment of religion; then exhibits the 
necessity of religion and gives the proof 
of the existence of God; then, after defin- 
ing the religious consciousness, goes on to 
show the inadequacy of religious knowl- 
edge in the unscientific form; passes to the 
speculative idea of religion, sets forth the 
relation of morality and religion; and, 
finally, explains the relation of the philoso- 
phy or scieatific conception of religion to 
its history. The three objections to the 
scientific treatment of religion are derived 
from the relative character of human 
knowledge, from the immediate or intu- 
itive rature of religious knowledge, and 
from the authoritative nature or super- 

* AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPEY oF RELIG- 
tox. By Jon Carp, D.D., principal and vice-chan- 











natural origin of religious knowledge. 
The first of these has long been before the 
English public in the writings of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton and Dean Mansell, and 
lately in its exposition by Herbert Spencer, 
as well as in the antagonistic works of J. 
8. Mill, John Young, and others. Dr. 
Caird objects to this theory of the relativity 
of human knowledge (which affirms that, 
as we think only under conditions of 
time, space, etc., to think the uncon- 
ditioned or absolute is impossible), 
that its absolute is not only not a 
possible object of worship, but also has no 
existence; and that the theory of the un- 
knowableness of.the absolute rests on a 
false abstraction—namely, the fictitious 
conception of a something absolutely out 
of relation with everything else, which is 
an unphilosophical conception of God. 
Here Dr. Caird introduces the central doc- 
trine of his discussion—that the true idea 
of the universe is as constituting an organic 
unity with God. This he brings out more 
fully in his eighth chapter, in which he en- 
deavors to show how we are to escape, on 
the onehand, a materialistic banishment of 
God from the world, and, on the other, a 
pantheistic identification of the world with 
God. He declares that, as the finite in- 
volves the infinite as its final completion, 
so also the infinite involves the finite as its 
self-revelation and object. We can no 
more conceive of these two apart, says he, 
than we can conceive of a center apart 
from a circumference, or a subject apart 
from its object. He finds the same comple- 
mentary relation between mind and out- 
ward Nature. Neither canbe conceived of 
without the other. Mind realizes itself in 
Nature, and Nature finds its explanation 
in mind; and so the Infinite-Absolute real- 
izes itself in the Finite-Conditioned, and 
the latter finds its explanation in the form- 
er. Thus God is not to be conceived of as 
something out of relation with the world; 
but as joined to it in the closest unity. 
Dr. Caird similarly rejects the view which 
regards each successive step in the world’s 
progress—as, for example, from vegetable 
to animal, from animal to man, etc.—as 
the result of a ‘‘ special, arbitrary creative 
act.” In a word, his theory is substan- 
tially Hegel’s doctrine of the immanence 
of God in the world, atheory to which 
orthodox religious thought has been draw- 
ing near for halfa century. Many of his 
phrases seem to breathe a pantheistic spirit, 
as where he speaks of God’s developing 
himself in the world; but in other places 
he expressly rejects pantheism, and, in- 
deed, as we have said, offers his ‘‘ organic 
unity” doctrine as a defense against pan- 
theism. So his vocabulary is molded 
by the theory of evolution; but he re- 
jects some of the tenets of that theory. He 
might be described as a Hegelian Christian 
Evolutionist, who seeks to avoid the oppo- 
site errors of materialism and pantheism, 
by conceiving of God and the world as 
connected in an indissoluble unity, which 
does not impair the infinite perfectness of 
God, because man finds his perfectness in 
God alone. and, therefore, cannot be said 
to be independent of him. Dr. Caird does 
not offer any proof of this view, further 
than an attempt to show that it explains 
the phenomena of man’s religious conscious- 
ness. Man is free, and, therefore, not 
identical with God. He feels himself im- 
perfect and dependent, and finds his com- 
pletion only in God. How shall we com- 
bine these facts, except by some such theory 
as that of “‘ organic unity”? It must be 
confessed that it is somewhat difficult to 
grasp the idea of this unity; for in an or- 
ganism each part is dependent on the others, 
and it is hard for us te think of the infinite 
as dependent on the finite. ‘‘ Now,” says 
Dr. Caird, on p. 252, ‘‘that the true idea 
of the infinite does contain in it the 
idea of the finite, or, in less formal terms, 
that the nature of God would be imperfect 
if it did not contain in it relation to a finite 
world, may be shown in various ways.” 
The only proof he offers is that, without 
this relation, ‘‘ God would lack that which 
isone of the most essential elements of a 
spiritual nalture—the element of love.” 
Here the reader will, perhaps, feel that the 
author, in proving his definition, assumes 
-to know what, the nature of God requires 
for itself+that is, assumes the thing he 
sets out to prove. If the argument were. 


the finite exists, therefore, its existence is a 
part of God’s perfectness, this @ posteriori 
argument we can understand. But we 
cannot see that the author has greatly re- 
lieved. the philosophical difficulties by his 
a priori method in his certainly very ingen- 
ious and instructive discussion. 

His treatment of the other two objections 
to a science of religion—those based on the 
supposed intuitive and the authoritative 
nature of religious knowledge—seems to 
us more satisfactory. He shows that what 
is called ‘‘intuition” cannot be considered 
a safe guide; that the highest form, the 
true form of religion requires a scientific 
statement of the facts of consciousness; and 
that there cannot be any absolute opposi- 
tion between reason and revelation. His 
discussion of the distinction between ‘‘ con- 
trary to reason” and ‘‘above reason” is 
extremely interesting. He insists that 
there can be no revelation of what is unin- 
telligible to reason; but he means this in 
such a sense as permits him to accept the 
doctrine of the Trinity. 

The chapter on the relation between 

morality and religion seems to us one of 
the most satisfactory in the book. Self- 
determination, says the author, is involved 
in the idea of a spiritual being, and self- 
consciousness involves conflict. The an- 
imal nature is not divided against itself, 
and a state of childlike innocence for man 
would be only one remove above the 
brute. As reason comes into play, there 
is developed an antagonism between it and 
impulse, of which a solution is gained only 
when such impulses are sacrificed to uni- 
versal ends; but this sacrifice is not annihi- 
lation. As man, yielding to the influence 
of his social relations, recognizes more and 
more the binding character of universal 
ends, his self and his desires are gradually 
transformed into harmony with these ends; 
and this is morality, which obviously sup- 
poses the existence of the impulses or pas- 
sions, as well as of the reason that guides 
them. Yet morality must be limited in its 
power, since its highest result is only an 
approximation to an infinite ideal, and the 
deficiency is supplied by religion, which, 
as the union of the divine spirit with the 
human, is the realization of that ideal. 
The life that thus results is implicitly com- 
plete from the beginning, inasmuch as the 
fullness of the divine is dwelling in the soul 
of man; but it is capable of a progression, 
not toward, but in the divine. This iden- 
tification of the soul with a divine life that 
is eternally realized is faith. This is true 
religion, and the arrangements of religious 
worship are good and useful only in so far 
as they serve to gather up the fragments of 
the divine life, broken into pieces often by 
our imperfect human life, and to keep the 
soul face to face with God. The last 
chapter, also, in which the functions of 
philosophy and of history in the treatment 
of religion are brought out, has a good deal 
of interesting thought, and may be com- 
pared with Max Miller’s Hibbert Lectures, 
with which our author has something in 
common, particularly the conception of 
religion as the striving of the finite toward 
the infinite. 

As to Dr. Caird’s philosophical system, 
he isa dualist, apparently accepting fully 
the testimony of consciousness to the 
separate existence of the me and the not- 
me, and insisting on the suicidal character 
of skepticism. With this, however, he 
combines, as we have said above, the doc- 
trine of the complementary relation be- 
tween mind and matter and also between 
God and the world; and he sometimes 
speaks of this in such a way as almost to 
produce the impression that he is an ideal- 
ist, though elsewhere he expressly and 
half-contemptuously rejects the old ideal- 
ism, as well as the old materialism. In still 
other places he seems disposed to accept 
the doctrine of the identity of mind and 
matter, or the coextensiveness of life with 
matter, thus rising toa higher standpoint 
and doing away with the old antagonism 
‘of materialism and idealism (see pp. 116, 
117). Hedoes not, however, uniformly 
speak in this way; but sometimes empha- 
sizes the difference between mind and 
matter. He perceives, nevertheless, that 
any relation between the two supposes 
some sort of identity, and it is by his doc- 
trine of ‘‘ organic unjty ” that he p?foposes 





to establish this relation. as the older 


“ ~ 


writers did, with their tertium quid. It 
does not seem to us that he speaks with 
clearness on this point. We are not sure 
whether he regards his doctrine as carrying 
with it the necessity of the ultimate identi- 
ty of mind and matter (which identity he 
would not, however, regard as derogatory 
toman or asimperiling religion), or how 
he conceives of the complementary parts 
of his world-organism as united one with 
another. It may be that, impelled to ac- 
cept the general principles of the doctrine 
of evolution along with the philosophy of 
Hegel, and yet holding to the fundamental 
truths of man’s freedom and capacity to 
know God, he has not so thoroughly fused 
these elements into a philosophical unity 
as to escape occasional contradictions in 
thought. Or, his apparent contradictions 
mgy be mcrely the expression of the many- 
sidedness of the fact of which he treats. 

The pleasure of reading this excellent 
book is enhanced by the admirable paper 
and type, for which we owe thanks to the 
publishers. 





...-The fourteenth number in Messrs. Har- 
per’s “Library of American Fiction” is The 
Virginia Bohemians, by John Esten Cooke. It 
isin Mr. Cooke’s style—straggling and light, 
but readable. The characters are introduced 
in great nnmbers; the action skips fitfully 
about, hither and thither; there is a some- 
what involved plot ; and there are five parallel 
love affairs. Yet, notwithstanding Mr. Cooke’s 
rather feeble porttaiture of character and 
psychological superficiality, there is a certain 
charm in his rapidity of movement, his short 
conversations, and the air of abandon that he 
usually assumes. Here, as in his “ Virginia 
Comedians” and “Henry St. John, Gentle- 
man,” he gives an interesting picture of man- 
ners and customs. In this case the plot moves 
about a party of ‘‘ moonshiners”’ in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains in Virginia, and the descrip- 
tion of the fight between the distillers and the 
soldiers is really well done. Most of the char- 
acters have little in them worthy of note, 
Among the women the mountain-girl, Nellie, 
isthe best-drawn and is a sweet and charm- 
ing person. Her father, ‘‘ Daddy” Welles, is 
also a portrait from the life; a shrewd, unedu- 
cated, and seeming-simple old man, who de- 
votes his powers to making whiskey illegally. 
The author’s main effort is put forth on little 
Mignon, or ‘‘ Mouse,” a sort of Little Nell, 
under the guise of a circus-girl, simple and 
merry, but with the air of a veteran house- 
keeper. Altogether, the book is probably 
a faithful picture of a phase of Virginia 
life just after the war, and is not with- 
out freshness and power. ——— Rodman the 
Keeper, by Constance Fenimore Woolson, 
published by D. Appleton & Co., of this city, 
isa series of ‘‘Southern sketches,” written 
during the author’s residence in the South; 
‘*which has embraced the greater part of the 
past six years.’’ They are pleasantly told sto- 
ries, which give, in a genial, sympathetic way, 
a Northern woman’s impressions of Southern 
life and character, especially the feeling of the 
Southern women after the war, in which there 
is plenty of room for love, inspite of the pride 
and humiliation of those first years. 


...-A timely and acceptable book is Mr, 
Charles H. Joues’s Short Life of Charles Dick 
ens, with Selections from his Letters, one of the 
numbers of the Appleton’s ‘‘New Handy- 
Volume Series.’ It tells the story of the 
great novelist’s life in a straightforward, un- 
assuming, and honest way, with hearty sym- 
patby with the hero, but without effort to 
embellish him unnecessarily. To those who 
are frightened by Mr. Foster’s volumes thie 
little book will give a good idea of the man 
of whom it treats.——— Mr. William Swinton 
has given us an excellent school-book in his 
Masterpieces of English Literature, published by 
Harper & Brothers. There are selectione, 
prose and poetical, from forty authors, from 
Shakespeare to Huxley, of whom ten are 
American. To each author’s section is pre- 
fixed a characterization of him by some noted 
critic. Selection from so large a mass of 
writers is, of course, difficult; but, while 
every reader may miss some favorite author, 
Mr. Swinton has picked out representative 
names and has culled judiciously from their 
works. There is a brief introduction, giving 
rhetorical definitions, and there are foot-notes 
and a glossary. The mechanical get-up of 
the book is admirable. The Recollections 
and Opinions of an Old Pioneer, by Peter H. 
Burnett, the first governor of the State of 
California, has perhaps more than the amount 
of interest and value that usually attaches to 
such books. It deals with an important 
period in the development of our Pacific ter- 
ritory. Its author was in position to know 
- the truth of the things of which he speaks 
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homely vigor and even humor in the style. | er, the work will be published simultaneous- | Andrew Harvey's Wife. By L. T. Meade, author NEW BOOKS 


Governor Burnett's aceount of his ancestry; 
of hie courtship; his adventures as a lawyer 
in Missouri and in Oregon; his religious ex- 
perience ; and the political and financial for- 
tunes of California are all full of interest. 
His narrative is marked by directness, with- 
out attempt at rhetorical adornment; but he 
salts it with many a quaint remark, besides 
the more or less thrilling adventures that 
crowd the pages. The book will bea valuable 
contribution to the history of the West. D. 
Appleton & Company are the publishers 


..Our Scandinavian mythology, of which 
we have bad several accounts in prose by 
Americans lately, has found a pleasant poetic 
expression in Mrs. Julia Clinton Jones’s vol- 
ume entitled Valhalla; the Myths of Norseland. 
A Saga in Twelve Parts, of which Worthington 
& Co., of this city, are the publishers. The 
author, who is the grand-daughter of De Witt 
Clinton, has caught and reproduced the spirit 
of the old Norse myths. Her versification is 
smooth, her words well chosen, and her meter 
varied with skill, to suit the different scenes 
that she depicts. There are parts of the poem 
that will compare favorably with Walter Scott 
and Thomas Moore, showing true poetic grace 
and passion and an excellent power of narra- 
tion. The description of Valhalla, the North- 
men’s Olympus, the visit of Thor to the Agir- 
maidens, the last A’gir-feast, and the Ragna- 
rock, or Twilight of the Gods, are full of vig- 
orous writing; and in the Regeneration the 
author shows that she is equally capable of 
picturing softer scenes. If there were space, 
we should like to quote from her description 
ofthe combat between the Gods and the De- 
mons, which is striking. It is far easier for 
most persons to learn about the old Norse 
mythology from such a book as this than from 
text-books. One gets personally acquainted 
with Od'n, Baldur, Loki, Freya, and the rest, 
and likes or dislikes them as persons. Mrs. 
Jones's agreeable verses lead us on naturally 
to follow the development of the terrible his- 
tory of our forefathers’s gods. We shudder at 
the fateful march of events that works the 
death of Baldur and the overthrow of the 
Aisir, and we are correspondingly delighted at 
the restoration of all things, the new heavens 
and the new earth. There is much in these 
myths to interest and stimulate to thought, 
and there is a growing disposition to study 
them. Robert Buchanan’s late poem shows 
the powerful thought that may be got from 
them. Those whoare interested in the matter 
will find this little volume a pleasant aid in the 
study. 


..From G. P. Putnam’s Sons we have the 
well-told story of one of the most pathetic 
episodes of the world’s history, Joan of Are, 
“© The Maid,” by Janet Tuckey. The materials 
for the account from French sources are abund- 
ant. The most interesting passage in*Joan’s 
history is her examination by the false, cruel 
court into whose hands she was given, after 
her capture. Itis a revolting picture of hel 
lish malignity, in which, however, we have to 
make allowance for the savage superstition of 
the times. One point in Joan"s character is 
usually passed over, in the wonder at her en- 
thusiasm and success and misfortunes. It is 
her military ability. Whatever may be the 
truth about her visions of angels, it would 
seem probable that she was a born soldier, as 
weil as a pure-hearted, strong-souled woman. 
The book is well done. — The third edition 
of Charles Loring Brace’s Dangerous Classes 
of New York is published, with Addenda, by 
Wynkoop & Hallenbeck, of this city. Mr. 
Brace gives an account of various plans for 
reaching the classes of whom he writes. His 
statistics will be valuable to all persons inter- 
ested in such benevolent work. In the Adden- 
da are given short sketches of some “silent 
workers ’’ among the degraded of New York— 
Gertrude Livingston, John E. Williams, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and others—and an account of 
the summer home for poor children. 








LITERARY NEWS. 


Mesers. N. Tibbals & Sons, of New Yor® 
apnounce as soon to appear the volumes of 
their ‘‘ Pulpit Commentary on Samuel, Kings, 
Joshua, Daniel, Ecclesiastes, and Leviticus.”’ 


Scribner's Monthly for May, containing Sted- 
man’s essay on Poe, with the frontispiece 
portrait engraved by Cole, De Vinne’s article 
on ‘“‘Wood-Cut Priuting,’’ “The Younger 
American Painters,’’ ‘The New York Sey- 
enth Regiment,’’ etc., etc.,is already out of 
print. 

Hon. Eugene Schuyler writes from Rome 
that he has received proposals from Messrs. 
Joseph Seligman & Company, the well-known 
publishers at Stockholm, Sweden, for permis- 
sion to translate and publish his life of Peter 
the Great, now running in Scribner's Monthly, 
in the Swedish language, and from the house 
of Schmitzdorff & Co., St. Petersburg, for per- 
mission to publish it in the Russian language. 
It is probable that, on its completion in Scrib- 





ly in at least five countries, and perhaps more. 

Mr. W. W. Breese, editor of The Southern 
Monthly Magazine, to be published at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., announces that, in consequence 
of several hindrances, the first issue is post- 
poned till next September. We had the 
pleasure of seeing -Mr. Breese, during his 
recent visit to the North, for the purpose of 
gathering material for his journal, and were 
glad to learn from him that he bad everywhere 
met with encouragement. He announces that 
he has secured a number of descriptive arti- 
cles and poems, and short articles and stories, 
by able writers, which will be accompanied by 
handsome engravings. We wish the new en- 
terprise success. 
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FIFTH AND LAST VOLUME OF THE 
LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


The Life of His Royal High- 
ness the Prince Consort. 


By Sin THEODORE MARTIN. Fifth and concluding 
volume. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth. Price, $2. Vols. 
ang ements Yr onl gg 

ations Wher onan and Geen” fat 995 eee A 


The Life and Writings of Thos. 
Henry Buckle. 


By ALFRED HENRY HUTH. 12mo, cloth. Price, $2. 


-be 
of yet greater service.” — 


Science Primers: Introductory. 


The complete series of the SCIENCE PRIMERS, ed. 
ited by Professors HUXLEY, ROSCOE, and BALFOUR 
STEWART, are as follows: 


Inrropuctory..T. H. Hux-|F Aernowowt J, Foster. 





GEROLOGT.......... A. Geikie. 
18mo. Flexible cloth. Price, 45 cents each. 


The Fundamental Concepts 


OF MODERN PHILOSOPHIC THOUGHT, 
CRITICALLY AND HISTORICALLY 
CONSIDERED. By RUDOLPH EUCEEN, Ph_D., 
professor in Jena. With an Introduction by Noam 
Porter, President of Yale College. 1 vol., 19mo 
804 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 


t of work that “ there 
are few books within his knowledge which are better 
fi aid student to acquaint htm- 
self with the course of end oct 


tifio 
of most of the current theories. 


by all booksellers 
le gb A ag? ez any volume cont by 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 
NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


~—_ Published, Rrv. ER DicrionaRy, 
new, able, and scholarly work, profusely 
ee comprehensive, compact, and trust- 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 
for Families, and -schools, 
the Rav. P. Somarr, D.D., aided fed bee Sener of oe Md 
poies the results of the 
et .., - pF etest and most accu- 
Feur anteed Dessstytioe te Engravings, 





Published by American Sunday-scheool Union. 
Specimen pages sent, on application, to 
G. 8. SCOFIELD, Ne. 10 Bible House, N. Y. 


ECCLESIOLOGY. 





4 Constitution ie See “Testament, arco we | F 
a, 
“ to ten Christian readers of 

day on pA — corny 
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PHILLIPS & HUNT: 


L 
COMMENTARY ON THE NEW 
TESTAMEMT. 
Intended for Popular Use. 

D. D. WHEDON, LL. D. 
Volume V. Titus—Revelation. 12mo....81.75 
This is the closing volume of the series on the New 
Testament, and is as fresh and vigorous in thought 
and style as any of its predecessors. Dr. Wheon's 
Commentary fills the place of honor among all the 

commentaries yet published. 


I 
FRAGMENTS: RELIGIOUS AND 
THEOLOGICAL. 
A Collection of Independent Papers relating to 
Various Points of Christian Life and Doctrine. 
DANIEL CURRY, D.D. 
BRMD. cccccccocccccsccsooscoszences ecsce eeccte $1.50 


11. 
PLATFORM PAPERS. 


DIO THE ATHENIAN; 
or, From Olympus to Calvary. Rev. E. F. BURR, D.D., 
author of “Ecce Coolum,” “Pater Mundi,” “ Ad 


A Concordance to the Hymnal of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 
To which are added several important Indices. 
By WILLIAM CODVILLE, Member of the Faculty of 
the M’Keespert (Pa.) Academy. 


VI. 
THE SHIELD OF FAITH; 
or, Articles of Religion, General Rules, Baptism, and 
Church Covenants, and Methodist Episcopacy of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, with Scripture Proofs. 
Rev. B. HAWLEY, D.D. 
Flexible cloth. 18m0...............-sssesse0- 25e. 


THE LIBRARY KEY. R 
An index of general reading. Arranged by 
F. A. ARCHIBALD, A.M. 
With an introduction by the Rev. W. W. Casz. 


THE LIBRARY KEY isan Index Rerum, on a very 
different plan from that of Dr. Todd's, so generally in 
use. The arrangement is complete and very simple. 
It is of convenient size to be carried about the per- 
son, and so perfect is the arrangement that it will 
admit of 1,200 references. 


RECENT TRAVELS AND EXPLO- 
RATIONS IN BIBLE LANDS. 
Consisting of sketches written from personal obser. 
vation; giving results of recent researches in the 
East and the recovery of many places in sacred his. 
tory long considered lost. Illustrated with new maps 


The Roman Catholic Church in New 
York City, and Public Land and 
Public Money. 

DEXTER A. HAWKINS. 
100 copies...........- Be EGR EA $5 00 





By mai) 

The recent able articles by Dexter A. Hawkins, ex- 
posing the iniquity of the Roman Catholic Church in 
obtaining enormous grants of our city property, have 
been issued ina neat pamphlet of thirty pages, with 
cover. 


CHRISTIAN UNION 
N y for Religt gress and Def 
JOHN F. HURST. D.D., President of Drew Theo- 





Address before - Evangelical "Alliance in Basle, 
Switzerland, Saturday, September 6th, 1879. 


xL 
OUTLINES OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
JOHN F. HURST, D.D. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE EN- 
GLISH BIBLE. 
3. M. FREEMAN, D.D. 


JOHN P. LACROIX. 


PHILLIPS & UNT, 


805 BROADWAY, New York. 


A BOOK FOR THE POLITICAL YEAR. 
HISTORY OF THE. UNITED 
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«For beauty -of illustrations no magazine 
exce's HAnrer.’’-—Chieago Inter-Ocean, 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR JUNE 
CONTAINS : 
A MOORLAND VILLAGE. By Mrs. Jonn LILum. 


IL USTRATIONS. —A Moorland Village.—View from 
the Common.—* Mine Ease in Mine Inn.""—The Tap- 
Room.—The Church.—The Church-yard he 4 
tage Visiting.—An Almshouse. Stocks 
Porech.—The Church : Cobez Stairs. The Milk 
Church Gate.—Farm-house Kitchen.—Wassalling the 
Apples.—The Manor-House. gall in t Manor- 
House.—A Heath —A Devon Lane.—A Windy San- 
set. 


SPRING STEPS. A Porm. By Wr1aM C. RicHARDS. 


HIERONYMUS POP AND THE BABY. A Story. By 
SHERWOOD BONNER. 














ILLUSTRATIONS.—Hieronymus's Charge.—* Is Bis: 
sho’ ?”—Hieronymus Sings a Soothing | bl — 
posing of Tiddlekins.—In Suspense.— 

shrieked Mother Pop.” aes Tindiobine. 
—Hieronymus Returns.—Tail- Piece. 


WORKING-WOMEN IN NEW YORK. By Wituau 
H. RIDEING. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—Room of a Poor Seam 
Comphaie® Day at the Working: women's Protective 
Union.—Day Nursery for Children in Mulberry 
Street.—Girls making Fringes.—Cigar-Makers Strip- 
ping Tobacco —Painting Tiles.—Women Decorating 
Candles.—Sales-Room of the Decorative Art Society. 
—Shop. Girls. 


THE COUNTRY OF LUTHER. By J. E. Montcomery. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—Martin Luther.—Luther's Reputed 
Birthplace, Ftsleben.—Catherine von Bora.—The Dis- 
pute at Lelpsic between Luther and Dr. Eck.— 
Cathedral. at Worms.—Cathedral at Erfurt and 
Church of St. Severus.—Augustinian Convent, Er- 
furt.—Luther'’s House, Eisenach.—Luther’s Room, 
Cotta Fouse.—Luther received into the Home of Ur- 
anla Cotta.—The Wartbu Luther's Study in the 
Wartburg.—Reformation m, Castle of Coburg. 


THE ERRAND. A POEM. “By James H. Morse. 
With an Illustration. 


CAPTAIN NATHAN HALE. By Henry P. Jonnsron. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. — on Hale’s Saddle-Rags.—Na- 
than Hole’s Camp-Boo Nathan Hale’s Camp-Bas- 
ket and Powder-Horn .—Hale receiving Instructions 
from Washineton.— Hale Mcnument at South Coven- 
try, Connecticnt.—The. Hale Homestead, South 
Coventry.—" I only regret that I have but one Life 
to lose for my Country.” 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS.—II. ALBERT CUYP. By E. 
Masoy. 


InivstRations.—Albert Cuyp.—A View of Dort.— 
Noonday t. 


SPRING-TIME. By Wiit1amM HamILron Greson. 


ILI USTRATIO‘S. — Frontispiece.— Down by the 
Brook Side.—Early Plonghing.—Return from the 
Fields.—Votces of the Night.—A Rainy Day .—N: 
brildine.—First Flowers from the Woods. s.— Picking 
Wild Flowers.—Gatherine Arbutus.—An April Day. 
—A Shadv Nook.—The Meadow Rrook. ne the 
Phoebe's Nest.—The Bees.—In the Apple Orchard. 


WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. By 
WILtiam Back. 
With Two Illustrations. 


BEEF AND BULLOCKS. By A. B. ALLEN. 


A PUZZLE FOR METAPHYSICIANS. 
RIeETTE Woops BAKER. 


Mrs. Har- 


THE STRONG GOVERNMENT. By Grorcz Tickyor 
CurtTIs. 


DE COURCY’S RIDE. A Story. By W. H. Bascock. 


INGRATITUDE OF THE REPUBLIC. 


MARY ANERLEY. A Nover. By R. D. BLackwons. 


DOWN IN THE CLOVER. A Poem. By Mrs. Amanpa 
Saw ELSEFFER. 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR’SDRAWER. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS 








FOR 1880. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year................ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, ais ee 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, ae eae ee 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year.......... 150 

A COMBINATION OFFER. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE...... ) 
Harrer’s Weex.y....... t One Year 
HARPER'S BAZAR.......... 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE...... 
Harper's WEEFKLY....... i Year 
HARPER’s MAGAZINE...... 
HaRper’s BaZAr.......... tone Year 
Harper's WEEKLY....... 
HARPER’s BazaR......... tone Year 





Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York City, 


Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Ninth Edition—American Reprint. 


TENTH VOLUME NOW READY. 
For Specimen Pages address 


J. M. STODDART & CO., 
727 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











NUC c ETS 
GS O&O I D; 
THE LAWS OF SUCCESS IN LIFE. 


Consisting of brief, it, and attractive Lectures 
on the prosttanl a@iaken of’ life, on Alcoholic Medica- 
tion, and on the current Problems of Labor, Capital, 

Money, and Wealth. 


By JOHN HEERMANS. 
Is @ book so fascina’ poctaating wae 80 obviously valuable 
fp ~ SE t it only needs to be known 


a of a t literary name 
the influe of Great. ltorary m mse to 
send ft off, itis spoken of _ Y4-- toy 
mend aot see to d young 4 
young men an women, as 
pice: clear! 


containing ly and 
i "—N. Y. 
vigeroust Ls anal Py — 


practical and 
eedihes writers A the t present day and the volume 
should find its way into every family in the was 
country. It contains more common sense in t 
same space Lv L$ —4-~ FI 


wi years, 
and attractive vetyle, at once A ae the aplaln 
tion of even the most reader, awakening his 
and impregetng him with a sense of its t 
eermans has certainly done 
has a loti - 











his tions in a plat and he 
suggestions in a a =o corinion sense, way 

has gone to the v: the sub; which he he 
discusses. I ae lental on 


gent thoughtful. | aE J ite extanslve ct ctr. 
culation be productive of great good.”"—Eim 


shows that if pa fy > ng interest, tf the 
ows tha mus' o eres! he 
discussed. It will ab that this is 





fell logically oat a and power r of oning, that 
'e oO! — on, and pow reason: a 
1 will anon nt from the thus h 
per bs Jour 

“Tecan most heartily recommend it worth 
its weight “y gold to any zoen men that will read it 
and heed its instructions. F. Coon, of Alfred 
“ae aan 


a pee ie oe. $1; Cloth Gilt, 7 25; aawesee 
Gilt 5 2 y mail on receipt of price. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Address 


J. HEERMANS, 
CORNING, N. Y. 


THE METHODIST ITINCRANCY. 


IS A MODIFICATION OF IT DESIR- 
ABLE AND PRACTICABLE? 


A DIS CUSSION 
BY 
Cc. N. SIMS, D.D., 
DANIEL CURRY. D.D., LL.D., 
THOS. 0. SUMMERS, D.D., LL.D., 
CHAN. E. 0. HAVEN, D.D., LL.D., 
G. R. CROOKS, D.D., LL.D.. 
HENRY K. CARROLL. 

In pamphiet form. Price, 25 cents each. Five to 
one address, $1.00. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Discount to the trade. 

Address 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
No. 251 Broadway, New York. 
P.-0. Box 2787. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
HEPHZIBAH GUINNESS: 


Tuer axp You; and A DraFrt oN THE BANK OF SPAIN. 
BY os. ‘Wem Mrrcne.t, M.D. 12mo, Extra Cloth, 








The oe ard 
aged with striking art stic skill, and, 
ee should, takes the reader quite by our 
‘Whether as a study of character, or » 3 pic- 
py of long Ago, or as & easy pure and st imple, Heph. 
zibah Guinness’ is a rthy the reputation a ite 
author.”—Phila. Inquire 


DAPHNE. 


Aa Bovt._ 4 oa - i of “Vivienne,” “Like 
Dian’s . Extra Cloth, $1.25; paper 


“A charming and powerful story. 
ig man 


cover, Bo cet ome 
NEW EN GLAND BYGONES. 
By E.H. Arr. 12mv, Extra Cloth, $1.25. 
THE FABULOUS GODS DENOUNCED 


IN THE BIBLE. 
lated by W. A. Hauser, from Selden’s Syrian 
THeltios. 12m0, Extra Cloth, $1.25. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. 
A Novel. By “Ovrpa.” author of “Strathmore,” 
“Folle Farine,” ae hs,” etc. Cheap Edition. 
Paper cover, 60 cents 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & C0, Publishers, 


Specimen Book of 100 Arehi- 
teetural Designs. 










bwiudere and all who contem- 
ow bwilding, One vo vol- 
bowed in 


BICKNELL & COMSTOCK, 
Arenitectura] Book Publishers, 
194 Broadway. New York. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 





ENGRAVINGS. 

THK “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 

Of Blaees, DOABS............cccsorccvecesecceseces $2 00 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver................+0ese000+ 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


EX-PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. Size, 16x20.... 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 10 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


Bize, 16EB0...........ccceeeceeeceeee eovcceccces 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20............. 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20............--- 1 00 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the money. 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


B60 pages. Pice..........-.---cceeeeeeeeeeees $1 00 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth. 100 pages........ 0.60... ccceeeeeeeeeee 50c. 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 





A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. Y. 





R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


RARE ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS, 


A FRESH SUPPLY. 


A large lot of choice Engravings has just 
been received from Europe by 


FREDERICK KEPPEL, 28 Broadway, N. Y. 


It includes many pleasing classical und do- 
mestic subjects in early states, especially 
suitable for framing, and fine modern Etch- 
ings at very moderate prices. 

Correspondence is invited. Engravinge 
will be cont on approval to any address. 








EDUCATION. 
eT PURE MOE HAvER's 


USIC, 
No. 56 Court St., near City Hall, over Bunce & Benedict's 
Music Rooms. 








Pay is a a 
a. oon, on capable instruction in Ye various branches of 
mere A firm Pat lai mners. Style 
and finish given advanced 4 r iculars, 
address the ) Director, Y MOLLE AUER. 


ALE LAW sate 
. Graduate course (for Scere ee, DO c. £),3 


years 
ears. Fall term 0; t. Address 
7 PROM WAYLAND, New Haven, Conn. 


OsTON . UxIVE SITY W_ SCHOOL 
Bievee PS5 Bromfield Stree Adress BAT NetT, eae 


Ris tf OF DENVER, Cotorado, for for s both 
ns Se Ist, 1880. aK resident stu: 
fee with t the president, it, the Rev. David H. Ly, D. > 
now president of Wesleyan College, Cincinnati, om 
Prospectus on application. 


IN E AGENCY FOR SCHOOLS 
Pi NS RyACie: AeKs thtreduces PR . ools and families 
Teachers for 

department ot of inet instruct! he e —~ ust st issued, 

‘eachers’ Bulletin, Schoo! for sale 

or 7) rent, and aoa valuable informacion co 
y's School Direct: pages. Parents’ Edition 

al catalogue of ony school on our list Tree at office 

. COTES PINCK- 


special ca for pos' , 6c. 
NEY, Domestic Buildt: ing, cor. ‘idth St. and B’way, N. Y. 


PES A RRSTARE ACRE 


neert 7 
oeteered Col, THEO. MYATT ent. 

















AGENTS WANTED. 


ey AGENTS WANTED. 
Lep- Beard mad 
olde faa ttacl % << v the tap E hs Fy a wee. 
oy Kor Baty Ganvascern* Spat for Ae ms oe orders =, 
15 cents. 
‘aan E. 0. WIRES & CO., 
40 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ww 0 RLD ad Female Hi: yr oro 
FAMOUS Repcien taamnt a Embel 








Steel-plate En 
WOMEN gaving._ A AGENTS WANTED. 
ying Employment for Young 
Men, it Te ers, and othe im every 
county. $ y te ret mente. 65 id for cir- 
cular CO., 1000 Arch 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHEAPEST BIBLES Err: tyne! sors, 
YORSIEE, £ MMSEDX. CASH PREMI 


777 “Kitten PO vicKERY 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


New 8 and Beautiful, A Reward, C Cards 


“+ ads an ~F- designs, 'F ay of suit the times a 
nes ry a2. Pricetists and samples o Et 
ucational Cards —y to an fn ny or ty rh 
ing us their address. J. BUFFORD SONS, Manu- 
ect Publishers, 14i Franklin 8t., Boston, Mass.; 
39 Ann . New York. Established 1880. 


50 CE Nase, Noe. OE BPRING. Norehtord’ Ge” 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


=| CHEAP MUSIC. 








Outfit free. 
yh wy Maine. 























. 


SPENCERIAN 
—~—na 
STEEL PENS 


of the Ve pean Make, and unrivaled fo 
Flexibility, me BR and &venness of point. 


[ REAL SWAN QUILL ACTION. 


nu 20 Numbe A 

ra onreeeya Sf air ss koa oa baby. 
le Card 0 

trial, on on Feceipt of 10 Cen: ing Styles, fos 


IvISON, Buaueuan, Taytor & Co. 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 


nr ~~ | ere owe 





FOR MUSIC STUDENTS. 
PALMER’S 


THEORY OF MUSIC 


is the ONLY work that teaches 


Thorough Bass, Harmony, and Composition 


in a manner so simple and progressive that it mag be 
called a SELF-INSTRUCTOR. The old befogged sys- 
tems are too complicated to be practicable. “ Palm~ 
er’s Theory of Music’’ makes it clear as the sun- 
light. Price, bound in cloth, $1, by mail. 


SINGERS For the price of two or three les- 
1 sons you can have F, W. Reot’s 


‘*SCHOOL OF SINGING,” 


‘a perfect vocal method on a new plan and a 
large collection of beautiful sengs. 


Price, 63, by mail, postpaid. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
or 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


White Robes! White Robes: 


For a long time, no sweeter and better collection of 
music for SUNDAY-SCBOOLS has ap . If we con- 


sider SUNDA we thoughts - eed fo oe. 


as 
i Tid ne Trust t him ever,” ‘* 
Be a little while,” “ 
pt 














TEMPERANCE JEWELS. (35 cts., or $3.60 dozen. 

TEMPERANCE LIGHT. a3 cts., or $10 per andres.) 
These are mperance ey ng 

fe in price am size, but not in quality. remy. 

ance Jewels is J. H. Tenney Rev. E. . 

mon spe Light is by Geo. C. Hugg and 





THE SUDDS’ NATIONAL SCHOOL FOR 
THE REED ORGAN. By W.F.Supps. (§1.50.) 


OLIVER DITSON ‘ CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., &3 Broadway, 
New York. 


GOOD AS GOLD, 


Premium Sunday-school Song 
Book for 1880. 


This New and Beautiful Song Book is 
now ready. We have abundant facil- 
ities to deliver the thousands now ore 
dered with dispatch. Examine it! 

Send at once! Your order will be 
filled in turn. 

192 pages; $30 per 100, in boards. A 
Specimen Copy, in paper cover, sent for 
examination on receipt of 25 cts. Ask 
your Bookseller for it. Specimen pages 
free. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


If you Read or Write, 
VISIT 


27 Franklin St, Boston, or 4 Bond St., N.Y., 
THE 
ONLY STORES IN THE WORLD 
ENTIRELY DEVOTED TO IMPROVED DEVICES 
for Desk, Study, and Library, to save 
Time, Money, and Labor. 
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Readers’ and Writers’ Economy Co., 











1880 see page 25. 


“ Hrrcncocn’s Music Store,” 32 Park Row, New York. 


27 Franklin &t., Boston; 4 Bend .¥. 
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Religious Jutelligence. 


Tw General Conference of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church continues its work 
and has made much greater progress than 
usual, Many petitions and memorials 
from all parts of the Church have been re- 
ceived and distributed to the appropriate 
committees, according to the plan described 
In Tue INDEPENDENT of last week. The 
calling of the roll of the annual confer- 
ences for the reception of these memorials 
consumes considerable time and becomes 
monotonous; but an attempt to suspend it 
utterly failed. The rights of every Meth- 
odist to petition and of every member of 
the General Conference to the floor are 
conserved by it, and the endless reception 
and reference of petitions isa symptom of 
hearty agitation, much to be preferred to 
the quiet of slumber. 

There have been some very interesting 
discussions within afew days. The custom 
of the Conference is to refer the questions 
of the effectiveness and the number of the 
bishops to the Committee on Episcopacy, 
to consider and report. That Committee 
usually asks the bishops to communicate 
their judgment as to the number of addi- 
tional bishops needed to enable them to 
superintend efficiently the work. The 
time for the election had been made the 
special order for May 12th; but a pow. 
erful party wished the elections at a later 
date, and, accordingly, pursued a policy of 
delay in the Episcopal Committee, so as to 
make it impossible to report on the number 
prior to May 12th. But, as it became ap- 
parent that the Conference was determined 
not to recede, the Committee, after a very 
warm but friendly discussion, decided, by 
a large majority, to report in favor of the 
election of four new bishops. This was 
one more than the bishops themselves had 
asked for. On Tuesday morning the Com- 
mittee reported, and immediately a minor- 
ity report in favor of three was presented 
and moved as a substitute for that of the 
majority. Then began one of the most in- 
teresting discussions of the session. There 
were five or six speeches in favor of three, 
the arguments turning on two points—viz, 
the bishops had asked for three only; and 
surely they ought to know what they could 
do and what re-enforcement they needed, 
and the people would not support more 
than three. 

Dr. Curry, known as the ‘‘old war- 
horse,” ascended the platform and spoke at 
length in favor of three. Dr. Buckley fol- 
lowed in favor of four asa medium between 
alarge afid asmall addition. Dr, Hatfielgad- 
vocated three; Dr. Wheeler, of Pittsburgh, 
three; but, finally, under the operation of 
the previous question, 199 voted for four 
and 171 for three. 

On Wednesday morning Pike’s Opera 
House was crowded almost to suffocation. 
Just before the hour of ten a colored dele- 
gate, named Hammond, arose and asked a 
suspension of the rules, to introduce a reso- 
lution. It was granted, and the resolution 
was soon found to be a petition to the Con- 
ference to elect a colored bishop. On this 
resolution Mr. Hammond spoke, and de- 
livered, mostly from manuscript, one of 
the finest speeches yet heard on the floor 
of the Conference. The effect was electrify- 
ing. Some charged that it must have been 
written for him; but in the side remarks 
and extemporaneous utterances, toward the 
close, the general average was maintained. 
In answer to the charge that he could not 
compose it, one of the bishops, who had 
heard him preach, remarked: ‘‘ The man 
who says he did not write it has the diffi- 
cult task of pointing out the white man 
who could do it for him.” On the platform 
sat one or two of the bishops, and the fra. 
ternal delegates of the ‘‘Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South.” An observer remarked 
that ‘“‘a volume of history was written in 
epitome on their countenances.” The sub- 
ject waa laid over for further considera- 

on. 

The results of the election were surpris- 
ing and, on the whole, very gratifying. 
Whole number of votes cast, 890. Neces- 
sary to a choice, 196. 


. W. Warren recetved................... 280 
SDE RGRpbns chgoacecccctceecseces 254 
 Hurst...... wrease Gene cocedéce ecco 233 





In all, 34 candidates. were voted for, but 
only three elected. E. O. Haven received 
100 votes and C. H. Fowler 93. The three 
elected on the first ballot are excellent men, 
of whom no church need be ashamed—men 
of culture, piety, and stainless reputation. 


Dr. Warren is 49 years old and a brother 
of Dr. W. F. Warren, president of Boston 
University. Fortwo years after his gradu- 
ation, at Wesleyan University, he was pro- 
fessor of ancient languages at Wilbraham 
Academy, and then entered the ministry. 
His pastorate covers twenty-two years, and 
has been spent principally in Cambridge, 
Lynn, and Boston, Mass., in Brooklyn, N. 
Y., and Philadelphia, Pa. He has been 
an extensive traveler in this and other 
countries and is proficient in science. He 
is of commanding personal appearance, 
has a sonorous base voice, and isa forci- 
ble and eloquent speaker. 

Dr. Cyrus D. Foss is better known in 
the vicinity of New York than Dr. War- 
ren. He is president of the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, from which he was graduated with 
the highest honors. He was formerly pas- 
tor of Hanson Place, Brooklyn, and St. 
Paul’s, N. Y. He, too, isa man of impos- 
ing presence and isa very fine preacher, 
having a tenor voice, of penetrating quality. 

Dr. John F. Hurst has been long re- 
garded as a man of superior attainments 
and of excellent abilities. He and Dr. 
Foss are of the same age, having been born 
in 1834. Dr. Hurst is an alumnus of Dick- 
inson College, which he left at the age of 
20. After teaching 2 years, he went 
abroad, and studied at the universities of 
Halle and Heidelberg. After some years 
in the pastoral work in this country, he 
became principal of the German Mission 
Theological Institute at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, Germany. In 1871 he became pro- 
fessor of historical theology at Madison, 
N. J., and in 1872 was elected president. 
He has translated and edited ‘‘Hagenbach’s 
History of the Church in the 18th and 19th 
Centuries,” ‘‘ Von Oosterzee’s Lectures in 
Defense of John’s Gospel,” ‘‘Lange’s Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Romans,” 
and is the author of the ‘‘History of 
Rationalism” and several smaller works. 
The peculiarity of Dr. Hurst’s mind is 
that he gives himself wholly to everything 
that occupies him, and, as a result, does 
everything well up to the full measure of 
his ability. 

On a third ballot, Dr. E. O. Haven was 
elected. Dr. Haven is at present chan- 
cellor of Syracuse University. He is about 
sixty years old, has been editor of Zion's 
Herald, professor in the University of 
Michigan, state senator of Massachusetts, 
president of the University of Michigan, 
president of the Northwestern University, 
and secretary of the Board of Education of 
the M. E. Church. In some of these posi- 
tions he has been eminently successful and 
in all fairly so. He isa cousin of the late 
Bishop Haven and in his earlier years had 
a high reputation as a preacher. Of late 
he has given more attention to educational 
matters; but, as his ‘‘eye is not dim nor his 
natural force abated,” he may be expected 
to regain his former power in the pulpit. 

On Thursday morning an election was 
held for two missionary secretaries, and 
Dr. John M. Reid, the former secretary, 
and Dr. C. H. Fowler, late editor of The 
Christian Advocate, were elected. Dr. A. 
J. Kynett was re-elected secretary of the 
Church Extension Society. One of the 
most exciting occasions was the election 
for editor of The Christian Adrocate. There 
were two candidates—Dr. Curry, who occu- 
pied the position twelve years, and Dr. 
Buckley, who was put forward after Dr. 
Fowler withdrew from the race, It was 
thought the contest would be very close; 
but the event proved that the Conference 
was in favor of the younger man, choosing 
Dr. B. by a vote of 228 to 146. Dr. Vin- 
cent was re-elected secretary of the Sun- 
day-school Union and the editors of the 
various Advocates were re-elected, 

An interesting and important question of 
law was raised and determined. It was 
this: What is the status of a member of 
the General Conference elected a bishop, 
but not yet consecrated? It was decided 
that he is not a bishop until] ordained, and, 
therefore, retains bis seat in the house and 
is entitled to vote. 
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The reception of fraternal delegates has 


continued from night to night, the most 
interesting being that of the messengers 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. The speech of Dr. Carlisle, a lay- 
man from South Carolina, was especially 
frank and hearty. We judge, however, 
that there is yet some little constraint, as 
both the speakers were closely confined to 
their manuscripts. 





THe anniversaries in this city have been 
fairly successful this year. They began with 
that of the American Home Missionary Society, 
Sunday evening, May 9th. The Society report- 
ed receipts of $260,720, and expenditures of 
$259,709. Upward of 1,000 ministers were 
employed the past year, and they supplied 
2,308 eongregations and mission stations. 
Eighty-six churches were organized, and 399 
missionaries reported 3,200 conversions. On 
Monday the Seamen’s Friend Society reported 
ite work for the year. The receipts were $78,- 
887, and the expenditures $90,992. During the 
year 886 libraries were sent out. The Woman’s 
Union Missionary Society reported receipts of 
about $33,000, with which nearly 100 mission- 
aries had been maintained all over the Eastern 
part of the world. In India nearly 2,000 
women are enrolled as Christians, with about 
30 schools. On Tuesday the American Sunday- 
school Union held its 56th anniversary. The 
report of the Union for the year mentioned 
the unprecedented increase of missionary 
work during the past year. There have been 


“1,277 new Sundayeschools opened, which have 


5,629 teachers and 46,727 scholars. On Wednes- 
day came the anniversary of the American 
Tract Society. The report for the year showed 
that the list of the Society’s publications has 
been enlarged by 292. This addition comprises 
volumes and tracts in the English, German, 
and Swedish languages. The Society has sev- 
ern periodicals, whose circulation was 5,000,000 
copies during the year. The Society has had 
in its service 222 men, and these have labored 
in 82 of the states and in Ontario, Canada. 
They made 173,329 family visits. They found 
$3,141 Protestant families who attended no 
Gospel service, 8,226 belonging to the Roman 
Catholic Church, 17,044 destitute of religious 
books, and 9,914 without the Bible. The re- 
ceipts of the year were $382,283. The Ameri- 
can Female Guardian Society reported that it 
had sheltered the past year 844 persons, adults 
and children, and furnished 45 women with 
work at good wages. At Oceanport the 
Society hasa branch home. Eleven schools 
are supported by the Society, in which there 
were registered during the year the names of 
5,963 children who were fed, clothed, and in- 
structed. More than 700 pupils were promot- 
ed to the public schools through the instru- 
mentality of the Society. There were 1,082 
out-door applicants for aid assisted. The re- 
ceipts for the year were $73,884.10, and the 
expenses $72,811.97. The Congregational Un- 
ion on Thursday, reported receipts of $42,310, 
including balance from last year. Payments 
were made to 42 churches and the total of ex- 
penditures was $30,676. The report further 
stated that the Society was now pledged to 49 
churches, and should add to this number at 
least 30 more. During the past year 171 more 
churches have contributed to the Union than 
in any preceding year. An appeal was 
made to the churches for enlarged contribu- 
tions, to enable the Union to build 100 meeting- 
houses next year. The American Bible Society, 
at its sixty-fourth annual meeting, reported 
that there are engaged in the Seciety’s work 
in this country 18 district superintendents, 
75 agents, and 4,528 unpaid volunteer dirtribu- 
tors. The receipts for the year were $608,342. - 
28. For the foreign work of the Society, to be 
expended during the year, the amount of 
$119,792 has been appropriated. The New 
Testament has been translated into Japanese 
and is already published, and the translators 
are at work on the Old Testament. Aid has 
been afforded to the work of translating por- 
tions of the Bible into several of the colloquial 
languages of China. In India work upon the 
Telugu Scriptures has been resumed. Some 
portions of the Old Testament in the Zulu 
language are nearly ready for the press, while 


the Gospels of Mark and Luke in the Musko- r 


kee language are ready for publication. Edi- 
tions of the Reval-Esthonian and of the Dako- 
ta Bible have been printed, also a part of 
Isaiah in Mpongwe, the Gospel of John in 
Sressch nace went properch Spraiacioenion 
Spanish. were pre tion 
at the Bible House isd 488 Bivles Several 
thousand hasers were found for them 
abroad nearly all of them were distribu- 
ted. Tee whole Sauber ment the Society 
du amounted to copies. 
ap work for the year amounted to 
$338, 187.08. Co Stee the National Temper- 

Societ: the 


Temperance 
ings, there being some fine ‘ 

Sunday the anniversaries closed with that of 
the American Board, st which the speeches 
only were new. 











She Sunday-scho — 


LESSON FOR MAY 30th. 
GETHSEMANE.—Marr. xxvi, 36—50. 


Nores.—‘‘A place.”—Enclosed with a wall. 
—— ‘Called Gethsemane.’"’— Which means 
oil-press for olives. It is on the eastern side 
of the city, on the hill just over the ravine in 
front of the city.——- “‘ Peter and the two sons 
of Zebedee.”"—James and John, the three who 
were with Christ on the Mount and saw his 
glory. Now they see his humiliation. 
‘* If it be possible."—The prayer would imply 
that he thought it might be possible. We 
cannot tell just how far his humanity shrouded 
his divine omniscience. StiJl he must have 
believed it impossible, as he says elsewhere 
‘*For this cause came I unto this hour,” and 
he had foretold his death. * This cup.”’— 
This suffering and death. ** Asleep." — 
From weariness of anxiety and sorrow.——— 
“Unto Peter.”,—Because Peter had especially 
boasted of his loyalty. “* The spirit, in- 
deed, is willing.”.—By way of excuse for them. 
Sleep on now and take your rest.”".—An 
expression of pained irony. ‘*Behold the 
hour is at hand.’’—Here he speaks earnestly, 
as seeing the crowd approaching. * Chief 
priests and elders.’’—The tribunal, called the 
sanhedrim. ** Wherefore art thou come ?”— 
A better reading is: Do what thou hast come 
for. 

Instruction.—Christ took the three most 
loved disciples with him. I[t is especially in 
suffering that we feel the need of the sympa- 
thy of a friend. In our suffering we may have 
Jesus for our sympathizing friend. 

The disciples slept when Jesus was most in 
need of sympathy. When weare in necd of 
sympathy, we may go to him, and be sure that 
he will not sleep. 

It is no time for us to sleep when Christ's 
cause is in trouble. If we sicep, Satan may 
catch us at unawares. The only way to avoid 
being overcome is by watching and prayiug. 

Our Saviour, even in the crisis of his suffer- 
ing, was very thoughtful of his friends. 
When they slept, he apologized for them. 
“The Spirit truly is willing,’’ he says, “‘ but 
the flesh is weak.’’ Many people in sickness 
and trial are peevish and demand much atten- 
tion; but our Saviour never forgot to be 
thoughtful of others. 

It is not for us to tell what wére the elements 
which entered into our Saviour’s agony in 
the Garden. The Bible is very reticent on the 
subject. It does not tell us whether a burden 
of human sins was laid upon him ; nor whether 
his Father’s favor was withdrawn; nor 
whether he felt a physical shrinking from the 
pains of death ; nor whether he was cast down 
by the apparent defeat of his mission; nor 
whether he was left to the buffetings of Satan. 
Men speculate on these things; but we do 
better not to go beyond the simple Bible state- 
ments. 

It was impossible that the cup should pass 
from Jesus. He must drink it. Suppose that 
he had not drunk of it. Suppose he had shrunk 
from the atonement forour sins. What a ter- 
rible blighting loss it would have been for the 
world and for our souls ! 

We, too, must drink our cups of suffering. 
God himself cannot wisely relieve us of them, 
The very constitution of the universe makes 
sorrow and pain our portion. We cannot ask 
God to remodel his universe on our account. 
It may be that the trial is needed to give us 
our strength and victory. We are told that 
Jesus was made perfect through suffering, 
that thus he might bring many sons into 
glory; sons who shall fill up what is behind of 
his sufferings, for his body’s sake, the Church. 

We may pray for relief from trouble; but 
always in submission like Christ’s. We should 
always say “‘Ifit be possible’ to divine wis- 
dom, and add: “Notas I will, but as thou 
wilt.”?> Wecannot dictate to the Omniscient 
One. 

Our Savicur repeated his prayer again and 
again ; not verbally, but for substance. There 
is then authority for continuance long in 
prayer, with a right importunity. Not a shame- 
less importunity; but a huinble, submissive 
importunity. 

Christ’s ‘“‘saying the same words”’ in his 


prayer is no argument for senseless and vain 
repetitions in prayer. These Christ con- 
demned. To keep saying over the Lord’s 

rayer in a religious service is a mockery. 

ut Christ had one single thought and desire 
in his heart, and he could not but in agony = 

at it, even as a@ parent can pray again an 
= in, with deep earnestness: “Dear Lord, 
bless and save my cbild!”’ 

The traitor was one of the twelve. No 
enemy can do so much hurt to the cause of 
Christ as can a professed friend. It is those 
in the Church who are supposed to be examr- 

les of Christian life that most discredit 

ristianity by their falseness to its spirit. 
The outside enemies can do it little harm. 
They cannot disgrace it. It must be dis- 
, if at all, from within,and not from 
without. This is done not only by willful inj 
fury, but by worldly lives. 
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Mews of the Week. 


Sreeones were made in the United States 
fenate by Senators Hill, Hampton, Pendleton, 
and Cameron of Wisconsin, during the past 
week, on the Kellogg case. A vote has not yet 
been reached. The Curtin-Yocum con- 
troversy over the contested seat in the Houseis 
closed, the seat having been awarded to Gov- 
ernor Curtin. Mr. Washburn has written 
aletter branding as false all reports sent out by 
parties in Chicago asserting or suggesting 
duplicity on his part toward General Grant. 


.-The one hundred and twelfth annf- 
vereary of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce was celebrated, onthe 11th inst., by 
a dinner at Delmonico’s. Secretary Sher- 
man, Chief-Justice Davis, of the New York 
Supreme Court, and the Rey. Dr. Storrs were 
among the speakers. 

















«.-The Whittaker Investigators at West 
Yoint. believe that the “‘ note of warning” was 
written by Cadet Whittaker himself, the ex- 
pert having, it is alleged, discovered that the 
paper of the note of warning and that of 
Whittaker's letter to his mother {fs the same. 


..It Is reported that, in view of t’- com- 
plications with China, the Russian (..vern- 
ment has telegraphed to the authorities 
beyond the Ural Monntains to place all the 
strategical roads in fit condition for the pas- 
sage of troops and stores. 


.-Russia is reported to have consulted 
the European governments and the United 
States upon the advisability of transferring 
the embassies from Pekin to Shanghal, on ac- 
count of the excitement at Pekin. 


.. By the explosion of a condemned shrap- 
nell shell, while being broken up by a junk- 
dealer, near Fort McHenry, Baltimore, on the 
11th instant, six persons were instantly killed 
and two severely wounded. 


sadall Mr. Gladstone's letter explaining that 
his animadversions on the foreign policy of 
Austria were based upon misconception of 
the facts has been severely criticised by the 
London press. 


.-A fire near Bradford, Pennsylvania, re- 
cently destroyed of] valned at $60,000. 
The town of Milton, in the same state, was 
almost entirely destroyed by fire on the 14th 
inst. 





.- It is proposed to berate two hundred 
political prisoners in St. Petersburg and four 
thousand throughout the Russian Empire, and 
to relieve cleven thousand from survefillance. 


--Hon. Sanford E. Church, Chief-Justice 
of the New York Court of Appeals, died sud- 
denly of apoplexy, at his residence, in Albion, 
New York, on the fourteenth instant. 


-. The attitude of the operatives at Rou- 
baix, France, and elsewhere, it is reported 
from London, is very threatening. The mil- 
tary has been re-cnforced, 


onal A Lisbon dispatch to The Standard, Lon- 
don. says that a telegram from Mozambique to 
the English Government announces the cap- 
ture of two slave-dhows. 


.. James AH. McKenney has been appointed 
clerk of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, In place of D. FE. Middleton, deceased. 


.. It is rumored that a commission to in- 
vestigate the financial condition of India is to 
be appointed by the British Government. 


.. The United States consul at Mayoguez, 
Porto Rico, reports a flourishing and improv- 
Ing state of business on that island. 


-.Much feeling is said to be manifested in 
Columbia at the proposed establishment of 
United States coaling stations. 


--M. Lepere, the French minister of just- 
lee and of worship, has handed his resigna- 
tion to President Grévy. 


--..-The Society of the Army of the Poto- 
mac fs to hold ite reunion at Burlington, Ver- 
mont, on June 16th. 


-+--The datly receipts of the Government 
forthe present month have averaged more 
than $1,000,000. 


-...The German Parliament {fs soon to be 
Aissolved. 





COMMON COLDS.—Every one is practically 
familiar with common colds. The chiliness 
and shivering, the dullness and languor, the 
soreness of the throat, pain in the head, and 
Stuffed nostrils. We would r 
‘timely use of Madame Porter's Curation Cough h 
Balsam. A safe, reliable, and pleasant y. 
rag directions on each bottle. Small bottles 





For New Terms for 1880 


BLOOD AND SKIN 
REMEDIES. 


From the Hon. William Taylor, State 
Senator of Massachusetts. 


Messrs. WEEKs & PoTTER—Gentlemen :—To say that 
Tam grateful is only a poor exp of my feell 3 
but it is the best word I can use, for I feel it in 
every sense of the word. I have been a great sufferer 
with skin diseases for the last twelve (12) years. My 
head and face being covered with sores, I could not 
rest with the burning heat and itching of the parts 
affected, and was confined to my house for weeks at a 
time. My disease has been called Eczema, of a most 
aggravated type, by many physicians; but I doubt if 
ever fully undersiood by any of them. It was more 
Nke a combination of several skin humors. I have 
spent much money seeking a cure; and in 1867 I went 
to Europe, and consulted some of the best physicians 
in London. I received temporary relief only, for in 
the spring it would break out again as bad as ever. 
When I came back to Boston,I was told by many 
friends that Dr. (whose reputation for the cure 
of those diseases was of the highest order) could cure 
me. I waited on the Doctor. He prescribed for me. I 
followed his advice for six months, and I can safely 
say without any improvement. I tried other phy- 
sicians, and among them Dr. ,of East Boston, 
and Dr. , of city proper; but all to no purpose. 
They did me no good; their remedies were so ineffect- 
ual that at no time did I feel that a cure would result 
from them. 

Now, about three months ago, Mr. Meehan, a gentle- 
man well known to Boston people, called my atten- 
tion to your CuTicura REMEDIES, and promised won- 
derful results if I would only make atrial. He told 
me of his own experience with it, and so persevered 
on me that I went with him to a drug store and bought 
them, and commenced to use them according to the 
directions. There was so much humor lodged within 
the skin that as soon as I commenced the use of 
CuTicura it came to the surface and festered, until 
vast quantities had come out, and greatly intensified 
my sufferings for about two weeks. ButI did not 
mind this, asI felt that Iwas going to get rid of the 
humor when I saw it coming to the surface in such 
large quantities. After the first two or three weeks’ 
use of these remedies I was greatly encouraged by a 
gradual lessening of the inflammation of a number 
of painful sores. I carefully, faithfully, and cheer- 
fully followed the directions to the letter, feeling 
each week nearer acure, until at the present moment, 
after three months’ use of the CuTicura REMEDIES 
and twelve years of as constant suffering as was 
ever endured, I can say that I am cured, and pro 
nounce my case the most remarkable on record. I 
have been soelated with my success that I have 
atopped men on the street who were afflicted, and told 


them to get the Cvricvura Remepigs and they would 
cure them. This is why I am so grateful to you, forl 
believe them to be the best and greatest discovery of 
the age, and that ig A will cure all who are sufferin 
with these diseases. I may add that I took no internal 
medicine but the CuTicuRa RESOLVENT. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 














Boston, August 22d, 1878. 


Statement Sixteen Months Later. 


In answer to many inquiries, I desire to say that 
it fs now sixteen months since I wrote the above 
statement, that my cure has ved permanent and 
my general health perfect. I have nothing to retract, 
but much to add in grateful Recto of the Cuticura 
REMEDIES. ILLIAM TAYLOR. 

Boston, Jan. Ist, 1880. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES, 


for all Humers of the Blood. 


Curicura Reso.vent purifies the blood thro 


h the 
bowels, liver, kidneys, and skin. ge SE —_ 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





TUES, of the celebrated ** Berlin Stone- 
ware,’’? which is warranted to stand the 
weather equal to Granite and far 
better than Iron or Marble. 

AS WORKS OF ART, they are un- 
surpassed by any others of similar 
material. They are as hard and 
as heavy as Marble or Stone, are 
not near as costly, and do not 
change in color. 


SYPHER & CO., 


741 Broadway, New York. 


LAWN STATUES AND VASES 


made by the Berlin Stoneware Works (Berlin, Ger- 
many), imported to order for the Trade only. No 
goods sold at Retail. Portfolio containing photo- 
graphs of 150 different designs of Vases and Statues 
sent on receipt of cost price of $3.00, or sent C. O. D. to 
any address. RUDOLPH FRANK, 229 Fulton 
Street, New York, Resident Agent for the United 








States. 
f  ROBINSON’S - 
Ss URE CURE 
RHEUMATISM™M 

i 


AND 
NEURALGIA, 


Remedy for all diseases orteng from an im and 
vitiated state of the blood. OTE for M. LARLA. 





Will be sent by mail, upon receipt of retail price, 
Fifty Cents. R. W.R ROBIN ON & SO 
Send for Circular. 4 Greenwich 8t., N. ¥ 
AUTOMATIC 


EYE-GLASS HOLDER. 
Winds up cord itself. 


“A” shows ion x 

wwe ; up. No 
Yy Co ng of glasses ; 

handy. ab a 


them are in use. By mail, 
a. 


McDOUGA am Siege 
4 Liberty Place, 


DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


ales salt “ane ordinary water ate solution 
possesses al e he ealth-gtving quali K s Sind 








seat. Vv secese natural sen-water, #7 
free from the organic coneratiye ot the sur 
er sale by erussiets eneral 


Broadway and @' Barclay 5 Street, N. ¥. 





HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


STANWIX HALL, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
All the Modern Improvements. Rooms with or ori 
out board. Rates: $1.00 day and PR per foe 
Rooms. Rates for Board and Rooms and $3 
per day. Special wates will be made Pod large part 
and permanent guests 
CEBRA QU ACKENBUSH, Pca 


KENMORE, 
situated csvalt "North. vbearl and a 
has the finest Soontien, in tke cit) 


and is within eas ‘er 4 
walking distance Depots, 
Puplic 














oC RESP 
oHCE Ae an EVERY, PRE 





inal J removes dead flesh and skin 
rs and old 80 


cura MgovicmaL TOUetT 
beautifies the skin. Curicyn 
only soap © 


Pp. le 
and 

oy Soap is the 
ly pre ‘or shaving. 


are prepared by Wrexs & 
pA 


Pri 3h xes 

containing two and one-half times the’ quantity ot 

small, $1. REsOLvENT, le. ny Me 

DICINAL TOILET Soap, cents per P CURA 

a SHAVING ‘Soar, 15 cents per cake ae in 
, for Barbers and large consumers, 50 ce! 


- Vier, 


This famous Water is a well-known specific 
for Constipation, Indigestion, and all disor- 
ders of the stomach, liver, kidneys, bladder, 
etc. Other coarse-crude mineral waters, domes- 
tic and foreign, not only aggravate such dis- 
orders, when they exist, but, being irritants, 
positively induce them, by their effect on the 
mucous membrane. All mineral waters that 
are dangerous irritants may be known by their 
acrid-acid-like after-taste. For sale iv bottles 
only by all leading druggists, grocers, and 
hotels. Congress and Empire Spring Co., 
Saratoga, N. Y. 


NEW PATTERN-—FOR LADIES-RHEUM- 
ATISM ELECTRIC DISK. 

Very convenient shape ; 1 d pow- 

er; relieves and cures the most severe 

RHEUMATIC PAINS, Invaluable 
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See page 25, 
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TO THE OCEAN! 


gee 84 Ave. & Kingsley St., Asbury Park, %. J, 


rs. M. D. Cahill, having purchased fhe GAHILE 
HOUS will reo June 10, 1390. The h 
surrounded by wide piazzas and balconies, and 
on ctegantly Faria _= ey hout, each bedroo: 
spring only two pan =} 
rom the beach cs pop tae “oaihing: grounds 
e comfort aud Cy : Fine 
adied. A coach 


aad many 
even more 


nd 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 

We have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Taz INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—helf a 
year. THe cover has “THE INDEPENDENT”? 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder ts 
given below: 
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NOTICES 


A!) commanications ffor the Ed tcrial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columas of his journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0O. Box 2787. 

2” All communications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subseribers and advertisers to 
Tue INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

i” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication. but asa 
guaranty of good fuith. 

t#™" We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

€@ Persons desiring the return of their manu 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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ARCHBISHOP PURCELL’S DEBTS 


Tue creditors who have brought a suit 
against Archbishop Purcell represent an 
indebtedness on his part amounting to $3,- 
800,000 of claims. The legal question to 
be determined by this suit is whether the 
church property held by him, and consist- 
ing in buildings and lots, is to be deemed 
liable for these debts. He admits in his 
deposition that he borrowed money and re- 
ceived money on deposit. He also solic- 
ited money as a donation for church pur- 
poses; and the money so borrowed and re- 
ceived on deposit, as well as that which 
came into his hands as a donation, was ex- 
pended in the erection of a cathedral, and 
also in the building or in aiding the build- 
ing of churches, asylums, and other relig- 
ious, educational, and charitable institu- 
tions in his diocese generally. Having 
thus expended the funds received, he 
now has nothing but these structures and 
lots to show for them. If they are not lia- 
ble for his debts, then the debts will not 
be paid, unless the Catholics of this coun- 
try, by voluntary contribution, raise an 
adequate fund for this purpose, of which 
there seems to be no hope. 

As a question of simple equity, the prop- 
erty that had been produced by moneys 
borrowed or received on deposit, and that 
was in the Archbishop's hands prior to its 
assignment, ought to be held liable to pay 
the debts thus ineurred. This property 
was created by funds thus procured and 
expended by the Archbishop. The fact 
that it exists in the form of a cathedral and 
other structures used for Catholic purposes, 
and also the fact that, if held liable for 
these debts, many of these structures will 
have to be sold, in order to pay the debts, 
in no way change or impair the equity of 
the Claims of the creditors. If the moneys 
received from them had been invested-in 
Government bonds or in railroad stocks, no 
one would doubt whether such bonds and 
stocks, being in the possession of the Arch- 
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bishop, orin that of his assignee, ought 
to be applied to the payment of the debts. 
The equity of the liability does not 
depend upon the kind of property into 
which the Archbishop converted the funds 
received by him; but upon the fact that in 
respect to these funds he held and now 
holds the relation of a debtor to the credit- 
ors who furnished the funds. Heowes the 
money to them; and, if he has any property 
that can be reached by law, no matter in 
what form it exists, and especially if prop- 
perty in his possession be the creation of 
these very funds, then justice clearly de- 
mands that it should be used to make good 
the claims of his creditors. 

The question of law, as involved in this 
suit, turns upon the nature of the Arch- 
bishop's title to this church property. We 
do not know what special statute, if any, 
may have been enacted in Ohio in respect 
to church property as held by Catholic 
archbishops. Yet, if, as we suppose to be 
the fact, their title be a fee-simple title, 
then, whatever may be the uses of the 
propeity under the law and usages of the 
Catholic Church, they are its legal owners. 
The law of the state recognizes them as 
citizens in whom the title is vested. They 
received the title when the property was 
bought, and paid for it money which was 
legally theirs; or they took the title by 
donation. They have the control of the 
property, as against any right of control by 
other parties. They can legally assign or 
alienate it, or dispose of it by will. 

Assuming this to be the nature of the 
title by which Archbishop Purcell holds 
the church property of his diocese, then 
the legal consequence is that it is liable for 
his debts. According to the usages of the 
Catholic Church, he held it in trust for 
church purposes, and was expected, of 
course, to be faithful to the purposes of 
the trust; but, according to law, the title 
was vested in him ag completely as any 
legab title to private property, and is sub- 
ject to all the rights and remedies which 
any creditor would have against the private 
property of his debtor. The fact that he is 
an archbishop does not change the legal 
rights or impair the legal remedies of his 
creditors for debts due from him to them. 

It is said that, if this property is to be 
held liable for the payment of these debts, 
the result will be that nearly half of the 
Catholic churches and schoolsin Cincin- 
nati must be sold to meet the claims of the 
creditors. This would undoubtedly be a 
hardship in a certain sense to the congre- 
gations; yet the hardship to the creditors 
will be quite as greatif their just claims 
are not liquidated. They have furnished 
$3,800,000 of the funds expended in the 
production of this property, and justice 
requires that they should be reimbursed 
out of the property thus produced. 





A PLOT FOR STEALING THE PRES- 
IDENCY. 


THe joint resolution agreed upon by a 
Democratic caucus at Washington for reg- 
ulating the electoral count, and already 
proposed in the Senate, is simply a plan 
for stealing the Presidency, should the 
theft become necessary to victory. The 
fundamental feature of this plot consists in 
the fact that, objections being made to the 
counting of any vote or votes of electors, 
and the two houses of Congress having 
separately passed upon the objection, any 
vote or votes shall be rejected, and, of 
course, not counted, which the two houses 
shall concur in rejecting. The Edmunds 
Bill, that was passed by the Senate 
and then left to die in the House 
of Representatives, provided that the 
question as to the right of certain 
persons to cast the electoral votes of 
a state should, in the event of any dis- 
pute upon the point, be settled by the judi- 
cial authority of the state itself, and that 
Congress, in counting the votes, should be 
irrevocably bound by its decision. This 
coneedes to the states the right to deter- 
mine who are electors, and makes it the 
duty of Congress to accept their decision as 
final; and there can be no doubt that such 
is the intent of the Constitution. If the 
states have the power to appoint eléctors, 
then they have the power conclusively to 
determine and authenticate their own ap- 
pointment. ’ 





The joint resolution agreed upon by the 
Democratic caucus reverses and sets 
aside this whole doctrine, and removes 
all limits upon the power of Congress 
in counting the electoral votes. Any mem- 
ber of either house of Congress may ob- 
ject to the returns from any state, or to the 
vote of any elector, for any reason that he 
chooses to present; and when the two 


| houses separate to decide the question, the 


matter must be decided after a debate of 
thirty minutes. If the two houses agree to 
reject the returns, or to reject any vote 
therein, that is the end of the matter. This 
infamous plot would enable the present 
Congress virtually to elect the next Pres- 
ident, especially if the electoral vote should 
be so close that the rejection of a few votes 
would answer the purpose. 

The Democrats have claimed to be 
great sticklers for state rights; yet here 
is a scheme for counting the electoral 
votes, concocted by a Democratic caucus, 
that utterly ignores these rights. It 
makes not the slightest reference to any 
authority or power of the states to deter- 
mine who have been appointed as electors, 
and contains no provision for the exercise 
of any such authority or any recognition 
of it by Congress. When the two houses 
of Congress assemble for the counting, they 
determine in a summary manner all legal 
questions that may arise, and that, too, 
whether these questions have previously 
been determined by these states or not. 
They do so without any adequate opportu- 
nity for investigation, and subject to no 
rules of law except such as they may 
choose to extemporize for the occasion. It 
is hardly possible, in view of the fact that 
both houses of Congress are Democratic, 
to conceive of a plan better adapted to real- 
ize the grab game, in the event that the re- 
jection of a few votes would secure the 
election of a Democratic President. The 
plan places the result, as doubtless is in- 
tended, perfectly within the power of 
Congress. 

Republicans in Congress may not be 
able to defeat the adoption of this joint 
resolution, being the minority in both 
houses. They should, however, thorough- 
ly expose its monstrous perversion of*the 
Constitution with reference to the rights 
of the states in appointing electors and in 
determining who are the electors duly 
appointed. This is a fundamental state 
tight and any invasion of it by Congress 
in counting the electoral votes is a gross 
usurption. Republicans should seek to 
elect their candidate by such a decisive 
majority that the Democrats will not ven- 
ture to try the counting-out experiment. 





SOME LACKS IN OUR PREACHING. 


THERE is no doubt that the Christian 
ministry now counts in its ranks many 
earnest and faithful men. And yet Chris- 
tianity does not exert over the cultured 
classes of the community the influence that 
we expect and desire. The truth that our 
Lord preached ought to manifest its power. 
The spirit of God is promised for all time, 
and we have the right to look for a more 
definite impression op the world's thought 
and life from religious truth than we now 
see. The thought and history of the world 
are determined under God by the cultured 
people of the world. Why does our preach- 
ing not more generally reach them? With- 
out attempting to answer this question at 
length, we suggest one or two things for 
the consideration of Christian workers. 

We suppose that it must be confessed 
that our Christian teachers are often lack- 
ing in general culture, and that this ex- 
plains in part their lack of power over the 
cultured. They devote themselves too ex- 
clusively to theology. This is a fault of 
the Jesuit schools. It is also a fault of our 
ministerial training. Religious public 
opinion is, no doubt, undergoing a change 
in this direction. The study of Shakes- 
peare used to be regarded as ‘‘ worldly” 
and anti-religious. Now such an idea 
would be thought absurd. There has been 
also in some religious circles a feeling that 
science was ungodly; that a devout astron- 
omer was mad; that a pious geologist wae 
a lusus nature and an evolutionist an athe- 
ist of necessity. We are glad to be able to 
believe that all this is changing. Certainly, 
a predcher cannot hope to affect people all 
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whose scientific convictions he outrages. 
He cannot hope to get control over minds 
to whom he shows himself inferior in 
knowledge. With full reliance on God, we 
have, nevertheless, to use means, and we 
dare not neglect this one. John Foster 
long ago pointed out a similar source of 
failure among the preachers of his day, 
and we see instances of it all around us. 

Then, our teaching sometimes embar- 
rasses itself with an unnecessary weight of 
dogma, against which men revolt. Some 
may think it a good sign for preaching 
when human nature revolts from it. We 
venture to think differently, and to hold 
that our humanity responds to a true ap- 
peal to its God-given, moral-religious in- 
stincts. It does not always respond to the- 
ological dogmas. Of course, we would 
not have a preacher hold back what he be- 
lieves to be true and important; but we 
regret that so many untrue things are be- 
lieved to be true. The tenets that com- 
monly go by the name of Calvinism are 
often put in a repulsive form, and, indeed, 
are rarely of use in the development of the 
religious life, except in so far as they are 
identical with the doctrine of trust in God. 

The dogma of church authority some~ 
times takes a shape that seems destructive 
of freedom, as well as without historical 
basis. In some preaching the spiritual life 
is reduced to a mathematical routine, with 
processes definitely marked out and la- 
beled, in a very unsatisfactory way. 
Along with all this is the excessive denom- 
inationalism and sectarianism of our time, 
which often affords a spectacle displeasing 
to Christians, as well as to the unreligious 
cultured. It is, in a word, laying stress on 
trifles, tithing mint and anise and cummin 
and neglecting the weightier mattcrs of the 
law. It is neglecting religion for ecclesias- 
ticism and dogmatics; forgetting the soul 
of truth in care for its body. We do not 
give study enough to the essence of re- 
ligion, to the teachings of Christ, and to 
the history of the human soul, its wants, 
its struggles, its myriad-shaped experience. 
This is the rich field in which we ought to 
work. If the preacher knows the soul of 
man and the mind of Christ, there is much 
in the theological and ecclesiastical sys- 
tems of the day that it will be just as well 
for him not to know. 

What we have said amounts to this: 
that, in order to reach the culture of our 
time, we must take a free, unbiased, fear- 
less, sympathizing attitude toward all 
earnest human thought and endeavor; par- 
ticularly we must have true sympathy 
with all the struggles of the human soul, 
repelling nobody and nothing, dealing ten- 
derly with all phases of experience and 
life, as the nurse deals tenderly with the 
sick, and, finally, we must have confidence 
in the power of Christ’s person and teach- 
ing, preaching him and imitating him in 
his love and purity. For, after all, it is 
genuine love of truth that must bring us 
into sympathetic contact with the cultured 
thought of our time. 





Enitorial Hotes, 


IT now appears that Senator Conkling has 
come to the conclusion that the success of the 
third-term movement depends upon his 
“making the greatest effort of his life” at 
the Chicago Convention. We sincerely hope 
the Senator will goto Chicago bottled, corked, 
and ready for the occasion. Whether he will 
with his eloquence convince the entire con- 
vention, or a majority of the same, that Gen. 
Grant can be elected, if nominated, is quite 
another, as well as a very important matter. 
We have a very decided opinion on that sub- 
ject, and we think the delegates to Chicago 
will have one also, in spite of the eloquence 
of Senator Conkling. What we shall most 
need at the coming election is votes, and we 
think all the Senator’s eloquence, in the ex- 
pected ‘‘ greatest effort of his life,” will fail 
entirely to convince the National Convention 
that Gen. Grant can secure a sufficient number 
to elect him President. The people of thie 
country have had about enough of machine 
politics, machine eloquence, machine trickery, 
and machine dictation. They are looking 
just now for old-fashioned republicanism, and 
they mean, if possible, to have it. Two, or 
three, or perhaps a half a dozen other men 
may be found at the Chicago Convention who 
will tay, with the New York Senator, to meet 
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dict that the answer will be in the shape of 
a thunderclap, which will effectually silence 
all such orators. As things now look, there 
will be no third-term candidate in the field, 
and to amount of political machinery, or 
secret wirepulling, or Conkling eloquence 
can change the healthful current of public 
opinion now strongly setting against the 
third-term movement. 


Taur.tow WEED, one of the most sagacious 
and clear-headed politicians in the country, 
says: 

“If Gen. Grant consulted either public sen- 
timent or his own self-respect or future hap- 
piness, he would promptiy withdraw from a 
canvass into which he entered from a misap- 
prehension of the real sentiments and feelings 
of his countrymen.”’ 


Mr. Weed says further : 


“T think his pomiestion will greatly en- 
ger the of the Republican ticket, 
coneees there is a wide and deep-seated oppo- 
sition to the election of a President for a third 
term. The chances are that he would lose the 
Btate of New York, for that reason. But, in 
my opinion, such a nomination is not probable 
nor expedient.’ 


We hope Senator Conkling will now cork up 
his eloquence, in reserve for General Grant, at 
Chicago, and let it off in favor of some other 
candidate. Mr. Weed thinks the ex-President 
is anxious to get the nomination. 

“‘Grant’s persistent reticence furnishes evi- 
dence to my mind that he is anxious fora 
nomination, and will remain in the field until 
he is nominated or defeated. In other words, 
I think he will ‘fight it out on this line if it 
takes all summer.’’’ 

Thurlow Weed and Mary Clemmer seem to be 
of one opinion. 





Tue so-called unit rule adopted by the 
Conkling Republican Convention of this state 
is really a curiosity in ite language. It reads 
as follows: 

‘*Resolved, That the Republicans of New York 

believe the re-election of U. 8. Grant as Prest- 
dent a matter of urgent importance, and the 
delegates this day assembled are called upon and 
instructed to use their most earnest and 
united efforts to secure his nomination.” 
The third-termers claim that this resolution 
binds all the delegates from this state to vote 
for the nomination of General Grant, and that 
Senator Robertson and others who propose to 
express the sentiments of their constituents 
are not acting honorably. The resolution 
Itself sustains no such proposition. It says 
not a word to or about the delegates to the 
Chicago Convention. It simply calls upon 
and instructs the delegates to the Utica Con- 
vention, then and there assembled, ‘to use 
their most earnest and united efforts to se- 
cure” the nomination of General Grant. That 
{s to say, the Utica Convention called upon 
and instructed itself. The language is a 
stupid juggle of words. If it were as clear as 
light, then we deny in foto the authority of 
any state convention to control the action of 
all the delegates from that state to a national 
convention. The delegates have the right to 
exercise their own judgment, and, if they fol- 
low any authority, it should be that of their 
immediate constituents, whom they represent 
and for whom they act. 


Ir a president or cashier is wanted in a 
bank, the stockholders and directors usually 
look out for an experienced financier. If a 
general is wanted in the army, a man is select- 
ed who can tell the difference between a 
double-quick advance movement on the 
works of the enemy and a single-file retreat 
into camp for rest and hard-tack. If we want 
good music, we look for a professional singer 
or player. If we want legal advice, we go to 
a good lawyer. If we ‘‘catch cold” only, we 
want, if we have anybody, a skillful physician; 
not a quack. If we want a shoemaker, a 
tailor, a gardener, or a cook, we look for 
some one skilled in the special work 
we desire to have done. The late 
Mr. Seth B. Hunt was a prompt, keen busi- 
ness man, and also a rigid Puritan in his 
principles and creed. One day he wanted a 
cook, and he called at an intelligence office 
for aid in this matter. The manager-in-chief 
of this establishment, knowing Mr. Hunt's 
stern religious principles, sald: “ Now, Mr. 
Hunt, Ihave a woman here that will suft you 
exactly. She isa real Calvinist, she goes to 
ebhurch ”? Good-morning,”’ said Mr. 
Hunt. ‘I was looking to-day for a cook, not 
a Calvinist. When I am in want of « Caivin- 
ist, I will give yous call.” We are just now 
in want of a Postmaster-General. We are not 
looking for a segacious politician, or a sharp 
bank président, or a brave general, or a keeti 
lawyer, or a skillful doctor, or a brilliant musi- 
cian, or an expert cook; but for an experienced, 
clear headed business man, who understands, 
better than any other man in the country, how 
to manage one of the most important branches 
of business connected with the growth and 
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who is not a “machine politician.” We 
know of one man in the country who can “ fill 
the bill,” and that man is Postmaster James, 
of the City of New York. He says he does 
not want the place; but the place wants him, 
and we trust he will receive the appointment 
and then be constrained to accept ft. The 
entire press of the country would applaud 
such action, and so would all business men. 


We waste no tears over the retirement of 
Dr. C. H. Fowler from the editorship of The 
Christian Advocate. He has been a model bad 
editor; but he may, therefore, succeed as 
missionary secretary, if the department of 
speech-making is assigned to him. For his 
successor, Dr. Curry took the field against all 
comers; but Dr. J. M. Buckley was elected by 
the large majority of 82. For Dr. Curry we 
have a very hearty respect, and should have 
been glad to see him again in the position he 
so long and creditably held. But many 
thought him too old (he is over seventy) to be 
elected for another long term, and others dis- 
approved of his views of polity. We can, 
however, heartily welcome Dr. Buckley, one 
of our most valued contributors, to the edi- 
torial fraternity, although he would, we un- 
derstand, have preferred the pastorate, at 
least for some yearstocome. That he will 
make a success of it we bave not the smallest 
doubt. We should judge him to be an editor 
born, with enough of prudence and courage 
to speak strongly and wisely and to allow in 
his paper fearless discussion of Methodist 
questions. May we suggest to him that a 
great paper is like a great man, and that 
one special measure of its greatness 
{is its having, on as many topics as 
possible, intelligent and decided opinions. 
Dr. Buekley has the merit of self-confidence, 
and if he will not be too afraid of giving of- 
fense, and will treat his opponents or critics 
and the eritics of his Church with studied fair- 
ness, we prophesy for him a career in Method- 
ist journalism unequaled hitherto. And we 
venture to add one strong word to the Book 
Committee. They ought to be vastly more 
generous in the way of the amount allowed to 
support their papers. Editor Buckley cannot 
expect to secure a body of contributors like 


pay only five dollars for an article, when we 
ean pay ten, or twenty-five, or a hundred. It 
is, we suppose, for our interest that The Advo- 
cate should ‘remain as worthless as it has been 
for the past four years; but, in the interest of 
the Methodist Church, we ask that the editor 
may be allowed by the Book Committee to 
make it as creditable a paper as he can. And 
for that purpose, he needs funds, to secure 
writers to fill his columns with the best 
matter. 


COLONEL INGERSOLL wrote to the manager 
of Pike’s Opera House, asking for fits use Sun- 
day evening, May 9th. The Committee of the 
Methodist General Conference had control of 
{t during the mornings and on Sundays, but 
had arranged no service for the evenirg. The 
manager had to get their consent: Had they 
refused, the Quixotic Colonel would have 
made capital. They interposed no objection. 
He came; drew a crowd, that hooted, and 
yelled as he joked, argued, and blasphemed ; 
and went away, leaving the secular papers to 
draw a contrast between the spirit and influ- 
ence of the Conference and the effect of the 
Colonel’s career. Ingersoll, on the whole, 
does little or no harm. If there were one 
such agitator in every city, it would promote 
religion. Few who can see where infidelity 
leads will follow it to its last results. But to 
d ce and oppose them is to advertise and 
strengthen them. Nothing would have pleased 
the Colonel better than to have been refused; 
unless, indeed, the Conference had passed 
resolutions denouncing him. 





Tue case looks bad forthe colored cadet. 
All the experts agree that the note of warn- 
ing, which he claimed to have found on his 
table, was written by himself. If he lied 
about that, as seems settled, then he probably 
lied about the whole outrage. After this 
development, we shall certainly not assume it 
as likely, without further evidence, that he 
is the victim of an outrage by his white asso- 
clates. It is true that he stands stoutly by his 
first assertions and his partisans still believe 
in him and are encouraged by his demeanor— 
but it is no new thing that, in a case into 
which partisanship enters, evidence should go 
very little way in determining opinions. Ina 
matter of public interest, if an accused man 
will only stoutly deny his guflt, it would 
seem as if no cumulative evidence of eye- 
witnesses, of associates, or of his own written 
documents are allowed the least weight 
against his own persistent asseverations of 
imnocence. In this case we only say that at 
present the evidence against Whittaker is 
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not at all relieve the darker features of the 
evidence bearing against the treatment he has 
received hitherto from his companions. 


-.-.The course of political affairs in the Re. 
publican Convention of Cook County, which 
includes the city of Chicago, suggests that, if 
General Grant is nominated, Illinois must be 
placed in the doubtful states. The anti-third- 
term Republicans largely outnumbered the 
third-termers, and the latter bolted and held 
a convention of theirown. This does not look 
mnch like the unanimity for Grant, without 
which it was said in the outset that he would 
not consent to be a candidate at all. 


-+--The National Republican of Austin, 
Mion., is in a towering rage over THE INDE- 
PENDENT’s recent exhibit in regard to Min- 
nesota repudiation. The real difficulty is not 
with the exhibit, but with the facts, which 
are not to be gotten rid of by resorting to hard 
names. We recommend The Republican to in- 
terview the present governor of Minnesota, 
who has had the honesty to speak plainly on 
the subject. 

.-The Albany Law Journal thinks that the 
Government should utilize General Schofield’s 
“aversion to colored people by sending him 
West, to find Indians; and, if he should chance 
to loose his scalp, we shall be quite willing to 
believe that he scalped himself.’’ This is 
rather ea hard hit at the General; and the 
hardest part of it consists in the fact that he 
has justly exposed himself to it. 


---A large majority of the Democratic 
delegates of Massachusetts to the Cincinnati 
Convention are understood to be opposed to 
Tilden and strongly in favor of nominating 
Senator Bayard, of Delaware. The Senator 
would make a good President, but for his 
Democracy and bis extreme partisanship. He 
is the best man for the office of the whole 
Democratic lot. 

.. The World, of thie city, says that “the 
Democratic party, as political affairs now 
stand, is identified with the South, and the 
South with the Democratic party.” Precisely 
so. But for the South and the men of the 
South, who got up the Rebellion, Democracy 
in this country, as a national power, would be 
nowhere. Nearly the whole of its strength is 
in the South. 

..«. The Democrats of Ohio will undoubted- 
ly give Senator Thurman a complimentary 
vote in the Cincinnati Convention, expecting 
to let him slide after that. Nobody is silly 
enough to suppose that the Senator will realize 
the object for which he has sacrificed his own 
consistency and politically achieved his own 
downfall. 


.-The Grant men profess to be entirely 
sure of his nomination, and the Blaine men 
profess equal assurance in respect to their fa- 
vorite. It would not be at all surprising if 
the Chicago Convention should disappoint 
both of them, which is the best thing that it 
ean do for the party and the country. 


..Secretary Schurz gives notice that he 
must be counted out if General Grant is nom- 
inated. This was, of course, to be expected. 
With him a large German vote will also have 
to be counted out—enough seriously to en- 
danger the success of the ticket. 

..The state conventions of last week, like 
those of the previous week, were decidedly 
adverse to the nomination of General Grant. 
It is a pity that the ex-President should have 
allowed himself to be drawn into such a 
scramble for office. 

.... We extend to Dr. Buckley a hearty wel- 
come to the editorial fraternity. He will give 
his eburch something better than it has had 
since Dr. Curry was editor. Yet we want to 
remind him that it is the editoria) chair that 
tries men’s souls. 

...-Mr. J. Boyle O’Reilly prints in the Bos- 
ton Pilot twenty “ from a pile of letters” re- 
ceived by him enclosing contributions for the 
Irish poor, in response to James Redpath’s 
appeal in THE INDEPENDENT, for amounts from 
one to fifty dollars. 

...-Another of the leading Liberal Leagues 
from whom the minority seceded has come 
to grief—‘‘ General Morton,”’ president of the 
‘National Liberal Party,’’ who has been ar- 
rested for forgery. 

.--.-The purpose of the New York Times to 
throw mud at Secretary Sherman is so con- 
spicuously malignant and unfair that none of 
the mud sticks. The people have got used to 
it and pay no attention to it. 

..-- The senate of this state ha’ passed the 
joint resolution proposing so to amend the 
Constitution as to bestow the voting franchise 
on Mit 


victory of the English Liberals 
brings nor non-Episcopalians into Parliament, 
— looks very promising for disestablish- 





-» «s“* H. H’e”’ inte article shows that 
the wrongs of the are no new feature 
of our history. 


(From our EpIToRIAL CORRESPONDENT. } 
THE METHODIST GENERAL CON- 
FERENCE. 


By the time this letteris printed the elec- 
tions in the General Conference will have 
been all over, and the Conference will be 
in a condition to go on with the important 
legislative work before it. No one who 
has not been here to see for himself can 
form an idea of the great agitation preced- 
ing and attending the elections. From 
the opening of the Conference, men’s 
chances for this or that office have been 
eagerly canvassed and every candidate has 
been subjected to the closest test. For the 
most part, and it is to the glory of the 
Church that it is so, all unworthy motives 
and influences, such as enter into political 
campaigns, were absent, and candidates 
were discussed and considered simply with 
regard to their character and qualifications. 
It was a very severe test. Their whole lives, 
all their achievements and mistakes, were 
known and closely inspected; and if the 
result had not been entirely satisfactory, 
not one of the four men made bishops 
could have been elected. It is to be 
regretted that there were men who were 
pushing themselves forward for this great 
office and urging their claims upon their 
friends. The man who goes into a person- 
al canvass for the bishopric is a good man 
to be passed over when the vote is taken. 
Fitness for that office is to be manifested, 
not asserted. I watched the canvass for 
the episcopacy with intense interest. I saw 
a great deal of it, and I am glad to bear 
witness to the propriety with which it was, 
on the whole, conducted. The men and 
the methods selected were beyond reproach. 
In the face of the severe rebuke of the Gen- 
eral Conference to persistent scheming for 
this great office, let men who hereafter 
aspire to be bishops aspire more modestly 
and less publicly. The ballot was taken 
quietly and without nomination, and the 
result was no surprise to anybody. At one 
time it seemed possible that Dr. Fowler 
would succeed, on the ground that he 
**must be provided for.” Having retired 
from the canvass for the editorship of the 
New fork Advocate, and given his whole 
energy to the race for the episcopacy, it 
was thought by many that he might suc- 
ceed. His hopes ought now, in view of 
the circumstances of the election, to be be- 
yond the possibility of a resurrection. He 
has been made a missionary secretary, 
where he has an opportunity to serve the 
Church well and faithfully; and, for a cer- 
tain reason, I incline to believe that he 
will be successful. 

The colored delegates made a brave fight 
for a colored bishop, both in the Commit- 
tee and in the General Conference, and there 
were many who were willing to elect one; 
but the Conference seemed to feel that it 
would be an unwise thing to resolve that one 
of the four should be a black man. ‘Phe 
matter is still before the Committee on the 
Episcopacy, and they may report even yet 
in favor of acolored bishop. The speech 
of Mr. Hammond (colored), of the Lexing- 
ton Conference, just before the ballot was 
taken on Wednesday, was a remarkable 
one. He read it from his seat in the front, 
in a distinct and impressive tone. It was 
very long, but the Conference willing- 
ly extended his time to allow him to 
finish it. He argued eloquently that 
the election of an African bishop would 
be along the line of progress; that it 
would be a blow to prejudice and of ines- 
timable advantage to the colored ‘constit- 
uency. Round after round of applause 
was given him, in violation of the rules the 
Conference had adopted and the repeated 
admonitions of the president. There 
ought to be no objection to electing a fit 
man bishop, on the ground of color; but 
for the Genera] Conference to resolve to 
choose a man because of his color would be 
impolitic and mischievous. Whena Negro 
is chosen to that office, he should be 
chosen just as other men are chosen—with- 
out nomination and without regard to 
color. The Church is a homogeneous 
body, and to recognize and promote differ 
ences of race or language would be to en- 
courage a perpetuation of that which it is 

desirable should sink from view. 

The Conference as a whole strikes one 
asa very competent body. The business. 
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There are many very fine speakers, more 
than you will generally find in similar 
bodies. One of the most prominent figures 
on the floor is Dr. Buckley. He is a man 
of marvelous resources and a still more 
marvelous command of those resources. 
He has been a successful pastor, he is a 
brilliant debater, and if he should succeed 
equally in editorial work, The Christian 
Advocate will be a paper for the Church to 
boast of. He is very versatile, and his ad- 
ministration will be «ry far removed from 
a failure, though tc severe test of the 
position is required t> show what his met- 
tle is. Dr. Hatfield, of Chicago, is another 
very strong debater. He is very incisive, 
with clear-cut convictions, which are ex- 
pressed with readiness and force. Dr. 
Curry has not the nimbleness of Dr. Buck- 
ley; but his speeches are usually very clear 
and strong. Heis one of the ablest men 
in the Church. Among the laymen, Gen. 
Clinton B. Fisk is distinguished by his fine 
presence and readiness and ability as a 
speaker, Judge Reynolds, of Brooklyn; 
Senator Willey, of Virginia; and Judge 
Boreman, of Utah, are of great assistance 
in questions which have legal aspects or 
which legal minds can best discuss. 

‘The Conference is unfortunately situated, 
in the Opera House, as regards comfort. 
The house is poorly ventilated and the few 
warm days we have had have brought 
great discomfort to the delegates, who are 
packed very closely and can get but little 
air. Those on the outside are also greatly 
annoyed by visitors, who have the bad 
manners to talk almost incessantly, so tha! 
many cannot hear what is being said on 
the floor. These disturbers are not chiefly 
of the thoughtless class of men or of the 
more talkative sex, but often of the min- 
isterial profession. During the devotional 
hour, one morning, two gentlemen of the 
cloth sat close behind me and talked all 
the time, especially during prayer. One 
called the other’s attention to the fact that 
one of the bishops, instead of shading his 
eyes with his hand, was reading a paper. 
‘Very bad taste, very bad taste,” the mon- 
itor whispered, evidently forgetting how 
much worse taste he himself was showing, 
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SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case, 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 














FRESH STOCK OF DRY GOODS. 

Messrs. Stupson, Crawrorp & SIMPSON, 
Whose immense stock of dry goods was almost 
entirely destroyed by fire, a few weeks since, 
have repaired and refitted their spacious es- 
tablishment throughout, making it now one 
of the most attractive and convenient, as it 
always has been one of the largest and most 
popular of its classin the city. The stock of 
goods now on exhibition is entirely new and 
fresh in every department, that portion which 
was damaged having been closed out at public 
auction. The recent break in prices of dry 
goods have enabled this firm to lay in a new 
stock, at figures which defy competition. The 
choicest styles of goods at the very lowest 
prices of the season are now offered to the 
public and immense salesare predicted. They 
invite special attention to their new stock of 
ladies’ suits, cloaks, and wraps; misses’ suits 
and uuderwear; also to their great display of 
choice dress silks, embracing the very best 
styles in the market; also to dress trimmings, 
gentlemen’s furnishing goods, gloves, ribbone, 
millinery, laces, and embroidery ; fancy goods 
and notions; housekeeping goods, ete. This 
highly respectable firm announce it as their 
intention to make this—their second opening 
of the season—more than usually attractive, by 
their special prices in every department, he- 
lieving it will amply repay every lady to make 
a visit of inspection on this occasion. 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 


THOUSANDS of our readers in every section 
of the country find it difficult, if not totally 
impossible, to supply their wants in the way 
of seasonable dry goods at any local country 
or city store. To all such we say: Sendto 
Mesers. J. & C. Johnston, merchants, this city 
for their new illustrated spring and summer 
catalogue, which contains full information in 
regard to all the newest and best styles of dry 
goods in this market and which will be sent 
free to any addressen application by letter or 
postal-card. This firm has an immense stock 
of choice goods, is reliable in every respec 
and all orders sent from distant places will go 


oe safe hands and have the very best atten- 
on. 








‘Foster ” Kid Gloves have been sold for 
only three years; yet their sales have been 
enormous and they are now well known to the 
public. No buttons are used; only hooks 
wack one oe - by a cord so as to secure a 
perfect fit. For sale by Wm. F. F 
18 Kast 14th Street. > ee 





and boys’ clothing warerooms, northeast cor- 
ner Broadway and Canal Street, a youth’s, 
boys’, and children’s hat department. The 
assortment is the largest, the styles are the 
latest, and prices the lowest in the city. ‘* The 
Baldwin’ shirt-waist department, which for 
years past has been so popular with thousands 
of households, has been enlarged and made 
still more attractive in both the New York 
and Brooklyn salesrooms. “The Baldwin” 
shirt-waist is unlaundered, which leaves the 
fabric and workmanship open to the closest 
inspection. We name prices a liberal per- 
centage less than are asked in stores where 
starch and polish conceal everything. None 
genuine without the trade-mark(‘‘ THE BALD- 
WIN "’){s printed on the {nside of each bosom. 
Baldwin the Clothier. P.-O. Box 1695, New 
York. One price-—C. O. D, 


A GROWING BUSINESS. 

Tue business of packing beef in hermetically- 
sealed cans has increased to an enormousextent 
during the past few years, and among the large 
corporations that now send canned goods to 
different parts of the world the St. Louis Beef 
Canning Co. stands pre-eminent. Cattle are 
brought from the Plains to 8t. Louis, which 
city is now the chief cattle market of the 
world, Here itis that the vast herds center 
while en route to scattered points. A note- 
worthy fact is that the St. Louls Beef Canning 
Co. has facilities for handling 1,000 head of 
cattle a day. The greatest pains are taken 
in preparing the meats for the market. The 
packages are of one, two, four, six, ten, and 
fourteen pounds, and every package is guar- 
anteed to contain meat cooked and ready for 
table use and with all bone and gristle re- 
moved. Every pound is equal to more than 
two pounds of uncooked meats. The Com- 
pany do not confine themselves solely to 
canned meats; but pack beef in barrels and 
half barrels, in all styles and forms, for ship- 
ment to any part of the world. A visit 
to the capactous buildings of the Company 
at East St. Louis is time well spent. 
The taking care of 1,000 head of cattle 
a day requires not only considerable space 
and many hands (about 700 people are 
employed here), but also that everything 
should move like clockwork. As near perfec- 
tion as possible has been attained in the work- 
ings of this establishment, through the great 
energy and business capacity of its officers. 
The demand for these canned meats in Great 
Britain, Germany, France, and other foreign 
countries isso great that it has been imporeible 
to get freight by ocean steamers for goods or- 
dered abroad. In Great Britain it has become 
as standard an article as sugar, and has gone 
much more quickly into general use than in 
this country ; but it is beginning to be appre- 
ciated here. The demand for these meats 
is so great as to tax the entire capacity 
of this monster establishment, an ne 
better word can be said for thelr quality. 
The London Times, in a recent article entitled 
‘*American Meat Production,” says: ‘‘The 
St. Louls Beef Canning Company have admir- 
able accommodation adjacent to the stock- 
yards for slaughtering 1,000 cattle daily, Be- 
tween the beginning of July and November 
they last year slaughtered 80,000 beasts. Any 
one who has watched the clean and careful 
manner in which the wholesome meat is 
handled and put up foresees that the prej- 
ndice with which American meat is still some- 
times regarded must speedily disappear. 8 
creat fe now the demand for this concentrated 
and nourishing food that during one week re- 
cently, in London alone, 150,000 cases, each 84 
pounds of beef, were disposed of.” 

The General Office of the Company ts at 
Fast St. Louts, Tinots. Its officers are H. @. 
Newman, president; N. C. Hudson, vice 
president and treasurer; A. 8. Patterson, sec 
retary; and G. L. Joy, general manager. 

Mr. Joy is now in Europe, inspecting the 
agencies of the Company. 

The New York Office of the Company is at 
157 Chambers Street and fs managed by Mr. 
L. V. Styles. 


‘“‘BAPTIST ANNIVERSARIES” AT 
SARATOGA 








Tue Citizens’ Steamboat Company, of Troy, 
have shown their usual enterprise and good- 
will to the cause by offering totake delegates 
to Saratoga, to attend the ‘‘ Baptist Anniver- 
saries,’’ commencing May 25th, at a great re- 
duction of prices. Excursion tickets, good 
from May 20th to June 10th, can be obtained 
of the Citizens’ Line of new palace steamers, 
*Saratoga’”’ and ‘City of Troy,”’ at the fol- 
lowing cheap rates: 

New York to Saratoga and return....¢3 00 

Philadelphia, ‘“ bee bene 

Washington, sa a ++. 12 50 
These tickets can be purchased in New York, 
on the pier (49, North River) or on the boats: 
in Washington, at offices of Baltimore and 
Potomac Railroad; in Philadelphia, at offices 
of Pennsylvania and Bound Brook Railroads. 

These elegant steamers leave New York 
daily at6 Pp. M., giving the passengers an op- 
portunity to see, before bed-time, some of the 
most beautiful scenery in the world. This ex- 
cursion, combining, as {t does, pleasure, com- 
fort, and cheapness, is the best way we know 
of for reaching the “‘ Baptist Anniversaries,” 
and we advise delerates to try it. 





Tus well-known store of H. P. Williams & 
Co., 250 Canal St., is now crowded with China 
mattings, which are meeting with a rapid sale. 
Besides mattings, a full line of mattresses is in 
stock ; but a specialty is made of the Hartford 
Woven Wire Mattress. Oil cloths, spring 
beds, and gegeral house-furnishing goods may 
be bought, and at such low prices as to bring 
a host of customers. 





In passing the Astor House, gentlemen may 
be seen crowding into Ditman’s well-known 
drug-store, to refresh themselves with soda and 
mineral waters. 

Easy shoes, of superior quality, for ladies 

, aieins ot Fourth Avenue. 








and gentlemen. W. 
Established 1840. Fine Custom Work aspectalty, . 


Tus company, representing a large sum of 
money, has beeh formed with the intention of 
devoting its entire capital and energy to man- 
ufacturing and selling “‘improved devices 
for desk, gtudy, and library, to save time, 
money, and labor.”” The headquarters of the 
company are in Boston. They have, also, 4 
large and elegant store at 4 Bond Street, in 
this city, and at 69 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Any one of these establishments wil! well repay 
a visit, and a literary or professional man who 
will take that trouble will not fail to find 
some new, novel, and helpful device, which 
he will wish to add to his library. An illustra- 
ted catalogue and price-list of over 500 arti- 
cles is sent free to applicants; and, as only 
such articles are put on this list as have had 
a thorough trial, any buyer, though at a dis- 
tance, may be sure of getting something use- 
ful and a full equivalent for hismoney. The 
gentlemen of the company are well known to 
us, and we are willing to endorse not only 
their enterprise, but the character of the men 
who are engaged in it. We hope that our 
readers will, for their own benefit, visit one of 
these stores, or send for a catalogue, and 
prove that what we say is true, and by their 
liberal patronage help to support a laudable 
enterprise. 


SUCCESSFUL CORN-GROWING IN 
MAINE. 





Last winter the Lewiston Journal offered a 
premium of $50 for the best acre of corn 
grown in the state during the season of 1879. 
From the Maine Farmer the following report 
of the competitors for this premium is con- 
densed : 

‘“‘A. G. Thurlow, of Poland, planted one 
acre and raised at the rate of 101 bushels—46 
pounds peracre. Used 500 pounds Bradley’s 
Phosphate. 

“Oliver E. Blood, West Camden, raised 91 
bushels—17 pounds per acre. Put 10 cords of 
manure in the hill and used 2 barrels Brad- 
ley’s Phosphate round the hills. 

“Wm. F. Berry, Canton, raised 68 bushele— 
26 pounds peracre. Put 150 pounds Bradley’s 
Phosphate, mixed with 200 pounds plaster, in 
the hills. At hoeing, put 80 pounds Bradley’s 
Sameguate and 165 pounds plaster around the 
hills. 


‘James B. Read, Bowdoinham, raised 75 
bushels per acre. Used 500 pounds Bradley’s 
Phosphate in the hills. In fact, wherever 
Bradley Fertilizers were used the results 
were most satisfactory.”’ 


GREAT CARPET STORE. 

J. W. Cross.ey has now on exhibition at his 
new store, 740 and 742 Broadway, an elegant 
display of fine carpetings, embracing the new- 
est and best styles in the merket, and also 
the new shades and colorings, with borders 
to match. The whole stock at this immense 
establishment is now offered at the very lowest 
market prices—at prices which defy competi- 
tion ond which, it is guaranteed, shall give 
entire satisfaction. Every taste and fancy may 
be suited, and style of decoration exacily 
matched ; nor is this true only in the richer 
and more costly goods—such as Turkey and 
Persian carpets, Royal Wiltons, etc.—but is 
equally applicable to the ingrain and tapestry 
carpet, which is the joy of the housewife of 
moderate means. The location of this famous 
establishment is central, and we advise those 
in want of any goods in this line to call and 
examine this stock. Orders by mail from 
any section of the country will have the very 
best attention. 


FINE CARRIAGES. 

New Haven has long been famous for the 
manufacture of all kinds of carriages. A firm 
well-known and highly respected not only in 
New Haven, but in all sections of the country, 
is the old established house of H. Killam & 
Co. Only strictly first-class work is done, 
and carriages of the most durable sort and of 
the latest styles are made, including Landaus, 
Landaulets, Berlin coaches, Victorias, Broug- 
hams, Coupes, etc., ete. Full and complete 
information will be sent upon application, and 
from a personal acquaintance with the firm 
we may add that customers are always well 
satisfied. 











SpEctAt attention is called to the advertise- 
ment of the well-known banking house of 
Wm. B. Hatch & Co., of 25 Pine Street, this 
city. Orders from the country may safely be 
intrusted to this firm. 





INGERSOLL’s READY-MIXED Paints.—We ad- 
vise all desiring to paint tosend and have 
sent, free, a book, 600 pages, ‘‘ Every One His 
Own Painter,”’ with sample color-cards, issued 
? the Ingersoll Paint Works, 162 South St., 

ew York City. These paints are the cheap- 
est, most weather-enduring and color-lasting 
of anyinthe market. They have been used 
for many years in every state in the Union, 
and those who buy once will never use any 
other kind of paint. Freight paid on 10 gal- 
lons and‘over. Liberal discount to wholesale 
dealers. 


I 

Sr. Nicnotas Horex, Broadway. First- 
class in al] its appointments. Large, well- 
ventilated rooms, perfect cleanliness, table 
and attendance unsurpassed, central loca- 
tion. Offers superior attractions to busi- 
ness or pleasure travelers. 


Sewep Carpet Linine Gives a SorTness 
and elasticity to the tread. Use only that 
manufactured of Cotton and Paper. American 
Carpet Lining Co., New York and Boston. 
Sold by all Carpet Dealers. 








G. W. Crossman, M.D., men “TI regard 
your Bark and Iron (Nichols & .*8) as an ad- 
mirable preparation when a mild, efficient, 
and pleasant tonic is required.’’ 

at 








lea * 
Wome you vist ot ve ar ee save Bag- 
Grand nion Hotel, nearly cgpemtee 
rooms,r 
ward per day. 





Grand Cem: 


¥: 
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* FIREWORKS. 

Fourta oF JuLy comes only once a year, 
and then all the boys, young and old, expect 
to have a goodtime. The young boys, ffom 
two years old up to seventy-six, are crammed 
full of patriotism for Chinese fire-crackers and 
torpedoes and pin-wheels ; while the old boys, 
aged seventy and upward, who sometimes 
are a little deaf, want cannon and bell-ringing, 
and also epoetias, and flags, and military dis- 
play and martial music (with ‘Yankee 
oodle *?), and——lemonade. Now, We vote for 
the Fourth of J red geen adopted by old 
‘= Adams, which included all these good 

ngs. 

There are some hundreds of cities, and thou- 
sands of country towns, and a countless num- 
ber of villages where fireworks are wanted, and 
where “‘a good time is coming” at ournext cel- 
ebration. And now fs the time to prepare forit. 
A few weeks od will pass away before the 
happy event will be ushered in. e times are 
better, and it is proper, therefore, to have a 
general jollification. Consider the matter care- 
fully, and then make out your orders and send 
them to the ‘‘Unexcelled FireworksCompany,”’ 
No. 7 Park Place, New York, and they will be 
promptly filled, at the very lowest market 
prices. The managers are honorable, reliable 
men and will do precicely as they agree, as 
we happen to know from personal experience. 
See their advertisement, elsewhere. 


PORTABLE CANOPY. 

THE cut in another column illustrates a port- 
able canopy, known as the Oriental sunshade. 
This is a combined lawn, beach, and boat 
canopy, highly ornamental and useful in its 
character. The length of the awning is 8 
feet ; width, 33 feet ; hight of adjustable poles, 
6 feet ; length when folded, 3 feet. It can be 
packed in the trunk, when traveling. This 
canopy is said to be an almost indispensable 
article for the tourist. It makes a perfect 
shield from the sun’s rays for ten persons; 
can be put up to withstand a gale within 
two minutes, and tilted to any pitch when the 
sun is low; can be foldedto a neat package, 
weighing but 4 Ibs,, and carried in the hand. 
It is suitable for archery, tennis, and other 
lawns. Most desirable for the sea-heach or 
artist’s shelter, and can be adjusted to any 
boat as quickly as to the lawn or beach. 
Affords the protection of atent and is more 
convenient than an umbrella. Peck & Snyder, 
124 and 126 Nassau Street, New York, are the 
sole manufacturers. 








Soumer & Co. have doubled their produc- 
tions during the last six months, having added 
an additional factory at Nos. 150 to 154 East 
14th Street to their extensive establishment at 
149 to 155 Eest 14th Street, near the Academy 
of Mu.ic. With business still increasing, it is 
almost impossitle for them to supply the de- 
mand for their excellent instruments and at 
the same time keep a few pianos in their ware- 
rooms. All the facilities they have for the 
manufacture of pianos are being worked to 
their fullest capacity and every bench in their 
factory is full. Had they more room, they 
could find employment for additional work- 
men. They deserve their success, being care- 
ful, conseientious rentlemen. Their Brooklyn 
warerooms are at 322 Fulton Street. 





Some beautiful pieces of French china may 
now be bought at the well-known importing 
house of Bawo & Dotter, of 30 and 32 Barclay 
Street, this city. Persons from in town or 
out of town intending to purchase, visit this 
establishment and exarrine the exquisite tea- 
sets and the more substantial dinner services. 
The greatest care in the selection of goods is 
made and the prices sre moderate. 





INDIGESTION, DrSPEPsIA, pervous prostration, 
and al) forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MENSMAN’s PrpTonizED Brrr Tonic, 
‘ne only preparation of beef containingits entire 
nutritious properties. It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 
properties. Isinvaluable in all enfeebled eon- 
ditions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary ecom- 

laints. CAaswELL, Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 

ew York. Sold by all druggists. 


ANSWER THIS. 

Drm you ever know any person to be {1 with- 
out inaction of the stomach, liver, or kidneys, 
or did you ever know one who was well when 
either was obstructed or inactive ; and did you 
ever know or hear of any case of the kind that 
Hop Bitters would not cure. Ask your neigh- 
bor this same question.— Times. 

ek eel 


DOES ITS WORK. 

THe Sunday Tribune, Rochester, N. Y., says: 
“No medicine now known purifies the blood 
so effectually as does that named as Warner’s 
Safe Bitters.” 


Even Puatw FEATURES are beautified by a 
fair complexion. To obtain the latter, you will 
find Champlin’s “‘ Liquid Pearl” a harmless 
and effective cosmetic. Used by the leadin 
ladies for many years. CHAMPLIN Co., 
Proprietors, Buffalo, N. Y. 


GENERAL Desiiity!! The most effective 
cure is the combination of Peruvian Bark and 
Iron introduced 25 years since by Nichols & 
Co. 

















BUSINESS NOTICES. 


ANNOUNCEMENT!!! 


YOU ARE INVITED TO THE 
REOPENING OF 


Stephen F Whitman & Son's 


FAMOUS CHOCOLATE 


CONFECTIONERY ESTABLISHM EMT 


cor, of 12th 








ON MONDAY, MAY 34, 1886. 


‘ 
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“CANTRELL'S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century. on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods. and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 





Blair's Pills.—Great English Sons, see Hpeumete 
a os Oval box, $1; round, 50c. pneumatic 


ARCHERY, | 


Lawn Tennis, Croquet, Senet 
Velocipedes, and Fancy Goods. 


NEW YORK BAZAAR, 
No. 16 West 14th St. 





Venetian Glassware. 


A large invoice Just Arrived from @ur 
factories in Venice and Murano. 
The invoice also includes the latest styles in 


Mosaic Jewelry, 


Cameos, Shellwork, Chandeliers, Candelalr.is, 
Venetian Finger-Bowls; Champagne, Cordial, 
and Cognac Glasses, Water Services, Ice-Cream 
Plates, etc. A personal examination solicited. 


OLIVIERI & BENNETT, 
291 Broadway, opposite Grace Church; 
100 and 101 San Marco, Venice, 








PECK & SNY 
124 and 1 

s:am: 

ery and Lawn 


DER, /_Manutactyrers 

128 Nassau Ss 

for our eyo C nT RL of Arch- 
is, and all Sporting Goods. 


Thomson’s Shooting and Mining Boots. 














wane 
e also} 


U. 8. Boot, manufacture 
the Army and Shooting Shoe. ast f 
mms f Some this paner. An stamp for partic 


THOMSeN & SON. 
1 Broa roadway, New York. 
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This wire contains six times as man barbs 

toot as any other. and is the only fence thas is as om. 
cient against small as against ani Tt will 
not slip through the le, and is the only barb wire 
that is vanized after it is finished, which 
adds atly to tts nm and durability. ‘This wire 
other, is amply secured ‘br letters end ne En 
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aa. _S. _FLANDRAU & CO. 


DANIEL T. WILSON. 





FINE CARRIAGES 


OF THE BEST CLASS, 
FITTED WITH RUBBER-CUSHIONED AXLES, 


RET BARR 


DAD-WACONS 
SCARTS,” ILLAGE-CARTS, ete. 


Nos. 372 aud 374 BROOME 8T. 


FIRE WORKS, 


PLAGS, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, 


and everything requisite in that 
line for out-door gatherings, even- 





ing processions, the decoration 0) 
public and private buildings, and 
also for the coming’ 


FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION, 


now in store and on exhibition, at 
the very 


Lowest Market Prices. 


Printed Price-Lists, containing 
full information in regard to 
every kind of Fire- Works, Flags, 
etc., sent by Mail, free to all ap- 


plicants, ° 


Goods will be safely and careful- 
ly packed and 


Sent to Every Section of the 
Country. 


In all cases fall particulars must ac- 
company each Order, and the money, by 
Check, Draft, or Money-Order, must 
accompany the same. The Publisher of 
“The Independent” will satisfy any 
stranger that may be disposed to write 
us that we will do exactly as we agree. 

Address 


The Unexcelled Fireworks Co., 
No. 7 PARK PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 





HALLADAY STANDARD WIND-MILL. 


Me gy at Philadelphia, 1876; 
Paris, 18 


ring Years in Use. 
GUARANTEED SUPERIOR 
to any other Wind-mill made, 
17 Sizes—1 Man to 45 Horse 





Power. 
Adopted by the leading R. RB. Cos. and 
by the U.S. "Gov erument at Forts and 


Garrisons. 
$3,500,000 worth now in use. 
Send for Catalogue “‘ H.” 
U. S& WIND ENGINE AND PUMP C 
Batavia, Illinois 












———— 
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OHN WANAMAKE 


GRAND DEPOT 
PHILADELPHIA. 


est D Goods & Outfitting Hou 


SEND YOUR ADOATSSON POSTAL CARD. 














The Only Remedy 


A That Acts at the Same Time on 


onan gt Larne 
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therefore y t, into the blood 
nV Gas 








STARCH 


Is the highest achievement in cereal 
productions, and renowned throughout 
e world as the Standard Laundry 
Starch. In shape it presents huge dense 
erystals of wonderful whiteness and 
sweetness, free from the faintest odor 
and of incomparable strength. Its su- 
periority and economy are the result of 
experiment and improvement for thir: 
ty-five years, and its popularity the re- 
ward of this effort of a lifetime. Royal 
Gloss lump Starch is packed in band- 
Bome one-pound, three-pound, and six- 
pound cartoons, and for sale by Grocers 
every-where. Manufactured by ANDREW 
ERKENBRECHER, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








z= Piles, nih Kidne: 
laints and Diseases, Weak 
a cert Nervous aoe 

















Why ny baste Bilhe with Piles, Consti pation? 
Wh en Kidneys! 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches! 









































1.00, 
» Proprietors, 











Burlington, Vé. Y 
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Circulars free to address, 
+ P. FOWLER, 
61 Greenpoint Ave. ° Brooklyn, E.D.N We 
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EMPIRE RUBBER PAINT. 


READY FOR USE: 


This Paint is endorsed as the best by thousands who have used it. We guarantee it. Send for sample cards 
(furnished free) to the 


Empire Rubber Paint COMP ORTE 


42 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORE CITY. 


is a Terrible Disease. 





Ite foarful eft 


lou of & ni, - ion deformiti 4 final! 
1D, jes, ani 
consum “fom, fret to last it is Ordi- 
ney sop int me worse than useless, If neglected while 
a@cure ve into quick consumption. The su 
cessful and plenanat trostment “Ex De Ms AW. CASTS 


























NSU 
BRONSTITS & 


heali ag Cc 
Balsams and Cordials of the most healing and soothing properties 
are so combined with Pine hw a, that the mere breathing converts them 
into a dense smoke or v: is inhaled—taken right to the diseased 
No heat, no ot mater, ~~ =A epee A or breathing it, and you feel 
its healing power at onee. is treatment is endorsed cians 
every where, and high! yommented b: Sm who have used it with 


inutes to 
the value of Carbolate of Tar, the most 
ing remedial ent known to science. 





DEAFNESS. 
nfect satisfaction, FULL, TREATMENT cent, SATISFAC- Circulars, ete., Sent Free, 





K I R K S Recognized 


werner Dr, M. We CASE, 983 Arch St., Philadelphia Pa, 
EST sSLISEED 1839, 


in all the Markets of. this Country 











ABSOLUTE, PURITY, 








STANDARD] stNpazp 


EXCELLENCE 

















REAL WORTH, 
CENUINE WASHING QUALITIES... 


ISO APS. 
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THE UNEQUAL DOLLARS. 


Sxorerary SHERMAN, in his speech last 
week at the dinner given by the Chamber 
of Commerce of this city, said: 


‘‘All our coin should be of the same 
market value. It may be of either gold or 
silver, or both; but if of both, a dolJar of 
either must contain enough grains to be 
equal in value to a dollar of the other. 
Two yardsticks of unequal lengths will not 
answer among honest merchants. The 
sticks may be made of any kind of materi- 
al, but,they must measure alike. If the 
dollar in silver is not equal to the dollar in 
gold in market value, you must put more 
grains in the silver dollar or less in the gold 
dollar, Asagreat commercial and cred- 
itor nation, we want the best and the high- 
est standard. We would lose money, as well 
as credit, by depreciating our standard of 
value. We could now convert our $68,- 
000,000 of silver coin and bullion, lying un- 
called for in the Treasury, into silver coin 
of equal market value to gold coin, dollar 
for dollar, at a cost not greater than the 
so-called profit we have already derived 
from coining it. One month's turplus rev- 
enue will secure this result. We cannot 
have a sound currency until it is settled 
that the gold dollar and the silver dollar 
shall be of equal intrinsic or market value. 
If you merchants will make a proper effort 
to make the two standard dollars equal to 
each other in intrinsic value, you can do 
much to bring about a coin basis which 
will not threaten sudden and dangerous 
changes. Such a basis, with our present 
system of redeemable paper money, will 
give us a sound currency, upon which you 
can carry on your trade and reach out into 
atill broader flights of commercial enter- 
prise.” 

The Secretary is entirely right in all that 
he says about having coined dollars of the 
same intrinsic value, provided we are to 
have two kinds of such dollars, one com- 
posed of gold and the other of silver. 
What we now have is the double standard: 
but the dollars which make this standard 
are of unequal commercial value, and, 
hence, if the cheaper dollar continues to 
be coined and shall be gotten into general 
circulation, nothing is more certain than 
that the dearer and more valuable dollar 
will disappear from circulation as money. 

The suggestion of Secretary Sherman 
that the Government should recoin the 
$68,000,000 of silver dollars in the coun- 
try, and put silver enough into them to 
make them equal to gold dollars, might be 
a wise one if there were any assurance that 
the present ratio of value between gold 
and silver would remain. No such assur- 
ance can be given by anybody. The 
value relations between the two metals are 
now unsettled and fluctuating, and until 
they assume their normal relation to each 
other there is no ratio of relative value 
that can be adopted as a coinage basis, with 
any certainty that it will last forany length 
of time. The wise thing to be done is to 
stop coining silver dollars. The coinage 
has already gone too far, and the further it 
goes the worse the case becomea, 








DRY GOODS. 


Tue past week has witnessed continued 

uiet in all departments of dry goods, 

tocks in the hands of agents have not as 
yet accumulated to any material extent, 
though jobbers have shown some disposi- 
tion to force the market, in consequence of 
which prices of some kinds of goods have 
been irregular. 

Corron Goops were quiet and prices 
were weak, without showing any consider- 
able decline. The export demand was good 
and shipments to foreign ports consisted 
of 1,302 packages from this port, 64 pack- 
ages from Boston, and 25 packages from 
other ports, in all 1,301 packages for the 
week; and 
sist aa SLAMS R elude -Apota cee 
Sametime in 3877...40,084 p’k'y's. votweden, : Siaee sel 

Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- 
ings were in continued light demand 
though leading makes were steady, except 
in case of some kinds of bleached goods 
which have been reduced. : 

Colored cottons continued dul). 

Cotton flannels were quiet. 

White goods were without change. 

Print-cloths were more active. We 
quote 4c. for 64x64 cloths and 4c. for 
56x60. 

Prints were quiet and the market was 
somewhat unsettled by a reduction in sey- 
eral makes. Choice side-bands, gingham 
styles, and other specialties were in mod- 
erate demand for small lota. 

Ginghams were in steady request and 
the best dress styles continue sold ahead. 

Dress Goons were in fair de d for 
reassorting lots of worsted fab bunt- 
ings, etc. Cottons were in moderate de 
mand only ; 

Woo.en Goons were qtiiet, with the mar- 
ket firm on all the most desirable makes. 





Many descriptions are still sold ahead and 
agents show no disposition to force goods. 

Fancy cassimeres have moved slowly 
and changed hands only in small lots. The 
leading makes are all sold well ahead and 
values were firm, though in some cases 
they have been a shade more favorable to 
— 

Yheviots are very quiet and featureless. 

Worsted coatings have beenin small new 
demand, but supplies are under good con- 
trol and values steadily held. 

Overcoatings are unchanged, with little or 
nothing doing outside of deliveries. 

Kentucky jeans have been in irregular 
and light demand. 

Satinets sel] slowly, and, though fair 
deliveries are being made on previous 
account, supplies are fully equal to the 
demand. 

Fiannels and blankets are dull; but, sup- 
plies being light and under good control, 
values are firmly maintained. 

Foxzian Dry Goovs.—The demand at 
first hands has been small, while the job- 
bing trade was also light and irregular, 
though an improved request was shown for 
a few specialties. Staple fabrics have 
moved slowly and changed hands only in 
small lots suitable for immediate wants. 
Supplies, while in some cases showing an 
accumulation, are mostly in good shape, 
and prices in such instances steadily held. 
Fair quantities of silks have been distrib- 
uted at auction, with generally, but not 
always, satisfactory results. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $1,939,619, 
showing a decrease of $64,117 as com- 
pared with Jast week, but $370,866 increase 
as compared with the corresponding week 
last year. The total of goods marketed for 
the week is $1,758,142, or $181,477 less 
than the imports. 





Gentlemen’s 


FURNISHING =G00D) 


OF EVERY VARIETY, INCLUDING 


Robes de Chambre, 
Neglige and Smoking Jackets, 


for SUMMER, in MOMIE CLOTHS and 
LIGHT FABRICS, WITHOUT LININGS. 


Silk and Lisle Thread Gloves, 
Grenadine and Light Silk Scarfs, Ties, etc., 
Pongee Silk Night-Shirts and Pajamas, 


Carriage and Traveling Robes, 
Mexican Hammocks, 
Toilet and Fancy Articles. 


Shirts, Collars, and Cuffs, 


READY MADE and TO ORDER, 
and AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT of 


Summer Hosiery and Underwear, 
ALL WEIGHTS, SIZES, and QUALITIES, 
at Very Reasonable Prices. 


AT Sena & Ci 


Broadway, 4th Avenue, 9th and 10th Sts. 


KEYES, 


349, 351, & 353 EIGHTH AVE,, IL 
GREAT SALE 


fone Sk an Ds Ud 


Just opened, two cases of 


DOUBLE-WIDTH SUMMER DEBEIGES, 
AT 5O CTS. 


Positively worth 65 cents. 


Our CATALOGUE mailed to any ad- 
dress on receipt of stamp. 


Country orders promptly and carefully filled. 


NEPTUNITE, 


OR FIBER-MAIL, 

















the new of rende: Silks, Ver Woolens, 
Cottons, ther, Feathers, etc. Waren AT 
and t moths and 


an ° 
man , and others are invited to examine the 
goods now on exhibition at the rooms 28 West 14th st. 
INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL CO. OF NEW YORK. 


J. W. WARNER, Managing Dieotos eT enident. 
For New Terms for 














1880 see page 25. 
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RE-OPENING 


Swe, rami & Sig's 
TO-DAY. 


BRIGHTER and 
MORE ATTRACTIVE 


THAN EVER BEFORE. 


No Old Goods. 


AN ENTIRELY 


NEW STOCK 


in each and every department, 
at prices LOWER than any 
other house in New York. 


SIMPSON, 
CRAWFORD 
& SIMPSON, 


Sixth Ave. and 19th &t., 


NEW YORE. 


CATALOGUE 


or 
DRY GOODS, CARPETS, UPHOL- 
STERY, MILLINERY, BOOTS 
AND SHOES. 


J. & CG. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, Fifth Ave. and 22d St., 
NEW YORK CITY, 











HAVE NOW READY FOR MAILING TO THEIR REG- 
ULAR PATRONS THEIR ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE FOR THE SPRING AND SUMMER SEASONS 
OF 1880. 

THE BOOK CONTAINS A FULL DESCRIPTION 
OF THEIR GOODS, ILLUSTRATED WITH FINE 
ENGRAVINGS, AND WILL BE FORWARDED GRA- 
TUITOUSLY BY MAIL TO APPLICANTS FROM 
ANY PART OF THE UNITED STATES OR CANADA. 


J. & C. JOHNSTON. 
The Large Stock 


OF CHOICE 


CARPETS, 


OIL CLOTHS, 
MATTINGS 


selected by the late 


Geo.E.L. Hyatt, 


FOR THE SPRING TRADE, 


is now offered at RETAIL 


AT GREATLY 
Reduced Prices, 
TO CLOSE THE BUSINESS. 


Purchasers will find it greatly to their ad- 
vantage to call at once. 


TD Rete ee eee 
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Carbets, 


Furniture, 


Upholstery. 


Special attention paid to the Fur- 
nishing of Country Residences. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth Street. 





OPENING 


AO CASES 


OF ENTIRE NEW NOVELTIES IN FRENCH 


MILLINERY 
GOODS. 


COMPRISING THE LATEST NOVEL 
SHAPES IN ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
FOR LADIES’, MISSES, AND CHILDREN, 
IN FANCY AND PLAIN TUSCAN BRAIDS, 
LEGHORN, FRENCH CHIP, ENGLISH 
DUNSTABLE, Etc. 

ALSO AN ELEGANT DISPLAY OF PARIS 
FLOWERS, OSTRICH PLUMES AND 
TIPS, JET AND GILT ORNAMENTS, Etc. 

THE LARGEST VARIETY OF FANCY 
RIBBONS AND SILKSIN PERSIAN AND 
CASHMERE EFFECTS; ALL THE NEW 
SHADES IN SATIN BONNET AND SASH 
RIBBONS, AND THE NEW SOFT MATE- 
RIALSATINSURAHTOMATCH. . 

THE MOST ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 
PARIS TRIMMED BONNETS AND ROUND 
HATS, TOGETHER WITH THOSE OF 
OUR OWN ARTISTS, ALL OF SURPRIS- 
IN@ ELEGANCE. 

THE LARGEST VARIETY OF MISSES’ 
AND CHILDREN’S MILLINERY, BOYS’ 
HATS, Etc. 

P. 8.-GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES 
OF GOODS OF PREVIOUS IMPORTA. 
TION, IN ORDER TO MAKE ROOM FOR 
OUR NEW GOODS. NOW BEING RE- 
CEIVED BY EVERY FRENCH STEAMER. 











Tha Behr Ha ad ha Lal, 
RE eects 


bas Sopa an erase evra es 
Goma Siaiis is Siadhaer bin hae 
P*"CoWeR co. 


I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor, 
28 East 14th Street. 
® Rue de Clery, Paris. 
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CROSSLEY'’S |CARPETS. 
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Grand Central F and Dry Goods 
Establi > 


ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS. 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 
Oniud Choice Goods for t peremeees alted Frese” 
HERS, 


if Boone, 





Malt ORDERS 4 SPECIALTY AND PROMPTLY FILLED. 
CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


R. H, MACY & CO, 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York. 





stamps one ounce of 
ae Black or Co! about 800 yards in each 
in | oe 


Porites Cicular about Knitting Silk. 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
Manufacturers of Spool Silk, 469 Broadway, N. Y. 


BL. SOLOMOS OMS 


INVITE AN EXAMINATION OF THEIR NEW AND 
EXCLUSIVE STYLES IN 


FURNITURE, 
UPHOLSTERY, 
Wall Papers, 


Novelties in Wjndow-Shades, Curtains, 
etc. 





Designs and Estimates Furnished. 


No. 29-Union Square, cor. 16th St 


areprenlerrag 8 11 04 919 Woester 





Carpets and Rugs, 


IN A GREAT VARIETY OF SIZES AND COLORINGS. 





ANCIENT AND MODERN EMBROIDERIES FOR 
APPLIQUE WORE. 


649, 651, and 655 Broadway. 


MET. EL. R. R., BLEECKER ST. STATION. 
N. Y. EL. B. R., HOUSTON 8T. STATION. 


HARDENEERGH & C0. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
STEWART & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Carpeting, 


LINOLEUMS, 
LIGNUMS, 


AND 
UPHOLSTERY COODS, 


174 Fulton and $8, 99, and 67 Henry dts,, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Druggets, Mattings, Rugs, Stair-Rods, 
Shades, Mattresses, etc., etc. 


A. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 
(Successors to WM. GARDNER), 
260 CANAL and 96 WALEER 8T75., N. Y., 
Manufacturers, Jobbers, and Retailers of 
Comfortables, Blankets, Quilts, 
‘ ee Spring 
oa indow Shades, Oil Cloths, 
Matting, Irea Be ports - , 


Nouschaoping Dry‘ Goods Generally. 
CHINA MATTING A SPECIALTY. 
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For Wew Terms for 1880 
see page 25. : 
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Buy of the Manufacturers, and 
Save Intermediate Profits. 


WE HAVE NOW OPEN A AN JMMENSE STOCK OF 
THE MOST APPROVED VARIETIES OF CARPETS 
AND FLOOR COVERINGS, 


Manufactured by Ourselves, 


EXPRESSLY FOR THIS SEASON’S RETAIL TRADE. 
CONSISTING OF 


AXMINSTERS, WILTONS, VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS, INGRAINS, ete., etces 


NEW STYLES AND DESIGNS. 


THESE GOODS WILL BE FOUND TO COMBINE IN 
AN UNUSUAL DEGEEE ELEGANGE OF APPEAR- 
ANCE AND POSITIVE WEARING QUALITIES, AND 
ARE WELL WORTHY OF THE INSPECTION OF IN- 
TENDING PURCHASERS. 


WE ALSO OFFER A FULL LINE OF 


TURKISH aud EAST INDIAN RUGS and 
MATS, CHINA MATTINGS, OIL-CLOTHS, 
etc., etc, 


at the Lowest Possible Prices. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS OFFERED TO CHURCHES, 
STEAMERS, AND HOTELS. 


J, & J, DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS, 
40 and 42 WEST 14th 8T., NEW YORK. 
Near Sixth Ave. Elevated R. R. Station. 
John Van Gaasbeek, Manager. 


CARPETS. 


Prices Far Below the 
Market. 


THE DEMANDS OF OUR BUSINESS FOR MORE 
SPACE COMPEL US TO EN LARGE OUR ALREADY 
EXTENSIVE WAREROOMS. WE HAVE, THERE- 
FORE, DECIDED TO COMMENCE BUILDING OPERA- 
TIONS EARLY NEXT MONTH. IN ORDER TO RE- 
DUCE STOCK LARGELY BY THAT TIME, 
WE WILL MAKE SUCH PRICES DURING THIS 
MONTH A8 WILL INDUCE RAPID SALES. 


eft Mantas eothentnnes the different grades 


Carpetings, 
Dilcloths, 
sono wean oe Ad Upholstery Goods. 


CHINA MATTINGS, 


im White, Check, and a t variet: + aa 
Styles and Col lorings, including . — 


TON SIN 


a —w and very euros ® . ee best 
and printed wi th designs on n light, 
licate tints and colors, v ry harmoniously ar ae 
This style is confined oxelush vely to our Ho 


Sheppard Knapp, 


180 and 191 Sixth Ave., corner 18th Strect, N. ty 


CHEAP AND ELEGANT 


CURTAIN 


DRAPERIES. 


62 inches wide ; Satin finish both sides ; 
very heavy; soft as down; all mode 
shades ; superb to embroider for table 
or plano covers. Ask for 


The “ Fashion Drapery.” 


Price $1.10 per Yard. 
FOR SALE BY 












- FT, STBWART & CO.......cccseccccccscees New York 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO oF « 
LORD & TAYLOR........... " ed 
# LORSER & ema SSK aid 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO.:: .. Boston. 
CHANDLER & CO................. “ 


SIBLEY, NDS FITZSIMONS, HONE bes 

SIBL! NDSAY & CARR.. 

STEAL & CO........ 
LEITER & 





on of silage. 
B74 & yang poe Sixth Ave., NM. Y. 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


Fumishing Departmen for Ladin and Child 


Parise Underwear in sets and singly. French 
novelties in Ladies’ Morning Wrappers, 
Misses’ Suits and Sacques, Infants’ Cloaks 
and Outfitting of every description, ready- 
made or to order. The most approved 
style of Corsets, Paniers, etc. Wedding 
Trousseaux to order in any style. 


ALSO 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS offered in Boys’ 
Clothing, Pant and Kilt Suits, Coats, 
Ulsters, etc., cut in latest mode and from 
stylish materials, to close the department. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO, 


CARPETS. 


Have now on Exhibition one of the largest 
and most complete assortments of Carpets 
ever exhibited, consisting of English and 
American Axminsters, English and Amer- 
ican Wiltons, English and American Brus- 
sels, English and American Tapestries. 
Also Ingrains in all the new shades of color, 
Rugs, Mats, Oil Cloths, and Linoleums. 


WHOLE CARPETS, 


in Turkey, Gwahor, Ferahan, Merzapore, 
Ellore, Agra, Axminster, and Aubusson. 


CANTON MATTINCGS. 


A cargo just arrived in new designs and 
colors. 


BROADWAY & [9th ST, 











Financial, 
THESAVINGS BANKS OF THISCITY. 


Tre savings banks of this city, as shown 
by their reports on the Ist of January, 
1880, held resources to the amount of $195,- 
509,882, against liabilities due to depositors 
amounting to $175,380,732. The total re- 
sources of all the savings banks in the state 
at the same date were 854,222,705, with a 
surplus over and above liabilities of $34,- 
781,952. Far more than half of these re- 
sources and this surplus is, by the above 
figures, shown to be held in this city. If 
the figures relating to savings banks in the 
city of Brooklyn were added, they would 
show that the two cities taken together do 
more than two-thirds of all the savings- 
bank business in the whole state. 

The largest savings bank in this city, in 
the state, in this country, and, as we be- 
lieve, in the world, is the Bowery Savings 
Bank, incorporated in 1834 and, conse- 
quently, now forty-six years old. Its re- 
sources on the ist of last January, esti- 
mating its stocks at their market value, 
were $40,559,288.35, against $37,321,456.87 
on the istof January, 1879. Its liabilities 
to depositors at the former named period 
were $35,808,256.13, against $32,952,537.- 
69 at the latternamed period. These 
figures show that, huge as are the resources 
and liabilities of this bank, they are still 
increasing. The public have always had 
confidence in its management, and the 
reason is that the management has always 
been in careful hands. The bank last year 
credited and paid to its depositors the sum 
of $1,582,048.91, and the total expense of 
conducting the business was $93,830.86. 
The average amount of each account on 
the ist of last January was $440.14 and 
the open accounts were $79,572. 

During the last year there were no new 





failures in the savings banks of this city. 
The weak banks, that ought never to have 
organized at all, seem to have been weeded 
out by previous failures. The confidence 
that was temporarily impaired in respect 
to these institutions has been restored, and 
the return of business prosperity has had 
its natural effect in a very considerable in- 
crease of their deposits. What the depos- 
itor most needs in a savings bank is the 
highest attainable certainty that when he 
calls for his deposits he can get them. He 
puts them there on the theory of safety, 
and this to him is the primary point. The 
income therefrom, though not unimport- 
ant, is but a secondary question when com- 
vared with that of safety. This safety, 
with the exception of the liability to fraud 
and robbery, consists in good investments 
of savings-bank funds. High rates of in- 
terest paid on poor or doubtful securities 
should have no charms to a savings bank. 
It argues well for these banks that they 


are increasing the amount of their invest- - 


ments in United States bonds, even at the 
low rate of interest paid. 





ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 


Tue Hon. William E. Dodge, in his re- 
cent lecture on ‘‘ Old New York,” or New 
York as it was fifty years ago, when he 
was a young man of twenty-five years, gave 
the following financial advice to young 
men: 

‘‘All young men should aim to save 
something, even at the expense of a limited 
wardrobe and many little things they think 
necessary. If there were none but young 
men here, I would say that from the first 
year when Tentered # store, with a salary 
of fifty dollars, to my last year when, as a 
enlesman, I received for those days very 
laree pay, I never failed to save a part; and 
when I started in business, those savings 
and my experience were all my capital.” 

The advice here given, illustrated by 
such an excellent example, ie worth its 
weicht in gold to any one who practices 
npon it. Almost everyone who is in the 
working condition can make his expenses 
less than his income. If the latter be 
small, he can so cut down the former as to 
leave a small surplus each year. If, on the 
other hand, his income be large, he can 
make a larger saving, without any mean- 
ness or sacrifice of decent appearances, 


What he thus saves by not expending it is 
his capital; and if he saves something each 
year, then with each year his capital in- 
creases. This course, pursued for thirty 


or forty years, will make any man mod- 
erately rich and some men very rich, unless 
the mishaps of business shall sweep away 
the accumulation. 

One difficulty with many young men in 
the outset of life is that they do not under- 
stand the art of practical economy. They 
spend too much in little foolish and un- 
necessary ways; and sometimes in doubtful, 
if not immoral ways. They waste their earn- 
ings, and live faster and better than they 
can afford to live. They keep themselves 
poor, and contract habits that will keep 
them poor forever, unless they are radical- 
ly changed. They refuse to forego present 
pleasure, in order to secure a much greater 
future good. The result is that, no matter 
how long they live or how much they re- 
ceive, they consume all they earn, and, as 
as to any accumulation by saving, end 
each year just where they beganit. The 
moment they lose the working power, 
either by sickness or age, they become objects 
of charity. They have nothing to fall 
back upon for their own support or that of 
those who are dependent upon them. 

The advice of Mr. Dodge, reduced to 
practice, would give to life a very different 
show in the way of results. The advice 
embraces the principle of thrift by econo- 
my; and economy consists in spending less 
than one earns, and as much less as is prac- 
ticable, by throwing overboard imaginary 
wants and supplying only those that are 
real. If oneis poor, which is the condi- 


tion in which most persons must start life, 
thenso much the greater the reason why he 
should start with the saving principle in the 
very outset. By saving he will learn how 
to save. It will become his habit to do so, 
and, under ordigary circumstances, he will 
accumulate enough in a series of years to 
make himself entirely comfortable, need- 
ing no man’s charity to supply a single 
want. We advise all men to act upon this 
excellent theory. " 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—The week under review 
has witnessed continued quiet in all the 
general markets, though there has been 
greater steadiness in the values of staple 
merchandise and produce. The Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle publishes a 
table showing the range of prices of lead- 
ing articles of merchandise from July last 
to May 13th inst., from which we make 
the following extracts: Cotton, middling 
uplands, started in July, 1879, at 12 7-16 
cents per pound, declined in October to 10§ 
cents, advanced in March of this year to 
13 1-16, and the 18th of this month was 
11 11-16. Wool (American XX) started in 
July, 1879, at 31@42, advanced in April, 
1880, to 50@57, and on May 13th it was 
43@58. American pig iron, No. 1, started 
in July, 1879, at $18.50 to $19.50 per ton, 
advanced in April last to $38 to $39, and 
on the 13th inst. was $26@28. No. 2 
spring wheat started last July at $1.17, fell 
in September to $1.014 to $1.08, advanced 
in January to $1.46 to $1.48, and on the 
13th instant was $1.22 to $1.24, having on 
the 1st of this month been $1.21 to $1.23. 
Western mixed corn started last July at 
40 to 43} cents, advanced in February to 
60 to 68 cents, and is now 51 to 53 cents. 
Mess pork started last July at $10.25 per 
barrel, fell in August to $8.70 to $8.75, 
advanced last January to $12.75 to $13, 
and is now $11.12 to $11.25. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The im- 
ports of dry goods at the portof New York 
for the week were $1,937,619, against 
$1,368,758 in 1879, and the amount mar- 
keted $1,758,142, against $1,364,107 in 
1879. The total imports of dry goods from 
Jan. ist to date are $52,544,213, compared 
with $35,636,589 last year, and the total 
amount marketed $51,228,484, as against 
$35,843,406 in 1879: 

The domestic exports for the week were 
$7,704,922. The exports since January Ist, 
this year, were $124,627,187, against $109, - 
517,913 in 1875 and $120,333,912 in 1878. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
Ram.roap: Arp Bonps. — The Supreme 
Court of the United States, by Harlan, J., 
has decided that, where a county issued its 
bonds and loaned them to a railroad, when 
accepted by the railroad, they became an 
equitable lien or charge in favor of the 
county upon the earnings of the railroad, 
to the extent necessary to meet the interest 
upon the bonds, such lien continuing until 
the bonds were paid; that this lien contin- 
ues and is enforceable not only against 
funds in the hands of a receiver, but against 
the purchaser, under a decree of foreclos- 
ure, and against whomsoever may hold the 
property or have custody of the earnings 
of the railroad; that, wherea debtor, by a 
concluded agreement with a creditor, sets 
apart a fixed portion of a specific fund in 
the hands, or to come into the hands of 
another from a designated source, and di- 
rects such person to pay to the creditor, 
which he assents to do, this is an appropri- 
ation, binding upon the parties and upon 
all persons with notice, who subsequently 
claim an interest in the fund under the 
debtor. 

THE MONEY MARKET has been easy, 
and the rates forcall loans have ranged from 
4 to 5 per cent., with frequent exceptions 
aslow as3 percent. The ruling rates for 
60 to 90 day indorsed bills receivable were 
5@5} per cent. ; 4 months acceptances, 54 to 
§ per cent.; and good single-name, 6 per 
cent, 

LONDON MARKET.—Consols were 
steady and closed at 99} to 99}. United 
States bonds were firm and American rail- 
way securities active and irregular. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign wasdull, closing 
at 4.85 for 60 daysand 4.88 for demand 
bills. New York exchange was quoted 
on Saturday at the places named as fol- 
lows: Savannah, buying 8-16, selling 5-16 
prem.; Charleston, buying % prem., 
selling + prem.; New Orleans, commer- 
cial par, bank $2.50 prem.; St. Louis, 75 
per $1,000 prem.; Chicago, 50@75 prem. ; 
and Boston, 35c. discount. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 412}- 
grain silver dollar is now $0.8817. We 
quote: 


Buying. Selling. 
Bar SUVOP.....+ s--seereeesee seeereeens vsse L1G 14% 
Det cccinescsncnsecndigncunion es 
Halves amd Quarters. .........sscsseseeees 9054 par. 
Dimes and Half Dimes. .............+-+00+ 8% ~=Osoépaar. 


STOCK MARKET.—Speculation at th 
Stock Exchange has been irregular and at 
times the market was greatly depresséd. 





‘The deeline forthe week ranged from 1 to 








11# percent. Near the close there was 
some improvement; but in the final deal- 
ings the market was weak and unsettled. 

‘The following will show the changes in 
prices during the week: 


Open- High- Low Clee 
fng. est. est. ing. 
American Dist. Tel........... 7% 81 7 T04 
Atl. and Pac. Tel.............. 40% 41 874 «88 
Boston Air Line pf........... 42 42 40 ry 
Boston Water Power........ mH 6° Ble 8 
Bur.,C. R.,and Northern.... 62g 64 625 8 
Canada Southern............ 50% SOM 4814 48g 
3 a | ee 7244 734 68 71 
Chicago and Northwestern.. 014% 91% 875g 00 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf... 107% 109 106% 107% 
Chic., MiL,and St. Paul..... 4 «754 «(71% «7886. 
Chiec., Mil.,and St. Paul, pf.. 90% 101 00% «100 
Chic., St. P., & Minn.......... 524 47% «448 
c.,R.L, and Pacific .......... 188 «6188 § =6181% 187 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 121 122 «©120~=«Co-"119 
Chicago and Alton............ 108 108 106% 107% 
Chic., St. L., and N. O........ 25 26% 23 23 
c., C., and Ind. Cen .......... ul 13 8% 11% 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh... 11044 111 110% 110% 
Consolidation Coal........... 388 - 83 g3 8244 
Ches. & Ohio... .....-.00ec0e e+ 164 16% 15 15% 
Ches. & Ohio, Ist pf.......... 26 26 28 28 
Cent. Arizona M..... ...-..-+. 444% ~~ “% 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 8494 84% 741g 7834 
Del. and Hudson Canal....... 7™% 72% 
Express—Adams.............. 111 6115 «111 «#4 
American........... 57 o7 55 
United States...... 46 46 45 
Wells,Fargo &Co.105 105 105 106 
ErlO........-ceccceces cevecccoees S34 SAG 35% 
Rate, Bl... cccccccccss coccccceee 61 614 86 5S 
Han. and St. Joseph.......... 30% 23 26 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf...... 604 70 65 «68 
Houston and Texas........... 55 56 51 51 
Milinots Central.............++« 10254 10836 1013¢ 102% 
Louteville and Nashville..... 12046 125 120 120% 
Lake Shore......--6++s++++e00+ 103% 103% 100 102% 
Lake Erte and West.......... 25 254% 21% 2% 
La Plata M......ssccccsscesees dhe 436 “4 «(O88 
Little Pittsburgh...... ....... 7 7 64 «8% 
Michigan Central............+ ios) 84 TB «(BY 
Morris an’ Essex...........-- 106 106 §=6105% 106 
M..K., and Texaa..........++- 34 34 20% 30% 
Manhattan Elevated......... 29 “9 274 «27% 
Metropolitan Elevated....... O24 04 92 o2 
Mobile and Ohio...........+.. 14 15 12% 19% 
Mar. and Cin. Ist pf......... 6% 7 A 6% 
Mar. and Cin. 2d pfd......... a 5 8 4% 
Maryland Coal...........+5.++ 20 20 20 16% 
N. ¥. Central........ seseseeee 12654 127 128 125% 
SE ae 74% «7434 OB3G 68% 
N. Y..N. H., and Hartford...160 160 160 161 
N. ¥. Elevated. .........00000+ 118 «115)=—118% 118 
Northern Pacific.............. 22 2344 20 2214 
Northern Pacific, pf......... balks 9 46 S94 44% 
Nash.. Chat., and St. Louts... 73 73 664 67% 
New Central Coal............ 26 26 22 2 
Obto and Miss. ........++0+0++ 2034 2084 243% 25 
Ohio and Miss., pf..........-+ 74 7% 1% 71 
Ontario Bilver.....+.+-++++++ S34 33% BB SI1K 
Oregon NAV.......e-ceecereeeee 110 110 =106% 108 
Pacific Mall........ ....eeeeee- 35% 87 82% 
Pittsburgh and Ft. Wayne..118 118 118 117% 
Phil. and Reading............ 54% («448 47% 
Quicksilver Mining........... 13 18 a 10% 
Quicksilver Mining, pf....... 62 62 57 55 
Rensselaer and Saratoga.... 119% 119% 110% 110% 
St. L., Alton, and T. H....... 15 15 15 15 
St. Louis and Iron Mtn....... 47% 4TH 4G 
St. Louis and San Fran....... 20% 30 2 ©6380 
91. Louis and San Fran., pf.. 44 44% 338 42 
St. Louls andS.Fran.,1st pf.. 64% 65 60 ao 
Sutro Tunnel....... Prccsccces 1% 1% 146 1% 
St. Paul & Sioux City........ 40 40 36 87% 
St. Paul & Sioux City, pf.... 73 73 1 71 
Standard Mining...........-. 28 28% 26% 28% 
Union Pacific. ....... «sees 8554 854g 80 83 
Western Union.............++ 102) = 102 98 99% 
Wabash and Pacific.......... 834% S476 28% 9055 
Wabash and Pacific, pf...... 644 6446 56% BOG 
65 65 os 64 


; 2834 «284 Bg 2TH 
The New York, New England, and West- 


ern Investment Company invite subscrip- 
tions to the amount of $2,500,000 of the 
first mortgage bonds of the Kansas City, 
Burlington, and Santa Fé Railway Com- 
pany. The bonds are issued for the purpose 
of extending the road from Burlington to 
Wichita and from Ottawa to Kansas City 
and are limited to $15,000 per mile of road 
and equipment. No part of the subscription 
is payable until subscriptions of the total of 
$1,000,000 have been made. Subscriptions 
to the bonds will receive a stock allotment 
of 40 percent. The proceeds of the sales 
of the bonds will be deposited with the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, and 
will be paid out for construction only on 
the order of the board of directors, a 
majority of whom will be elected by the 
bondholders. This road will be the short- 
est air-line between Kansas City and 
Wichita, and will form part of a direct air- 
line from Kansas City to Santa Fé. Fuller 
particulars may be obtained on application 


to the Investment Company, 81 and 88 
Pine Street. 
RAILROAD BONDS were active, with 


wide and frequent changes in prices. In 
the final dealings Erie consol. 2ds ad- 
vanced to 89}, do. funded 5s to 834; K. T. 
2ds to 563; Ches. and Ohio, Series B, to 
63}; Iron Mountain ist pref. incomes to 
80, and 2d do. to71. B. H. and Erie ists 
declined to 28%; Wabash conv. fell off to 
98 and recovered to 95. Jersey Central 
consol. sold at 103}@103}, conv. at 103}; 
L. W. consol. assented at 97. Canada 
Southern ists rose to 80}. Great Western 








2ds fell off to 99. 
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mewn os nme 























STATE BONDS were quiet. District 
of Columbia 3-€5s sold at 94§; Alabama, 
Class A, at 574; Ohio 6s of 1881 at 103; do. 
of 1886 at 1114@111%; and North Carolina 
Funding Act at 10j@11. 

The governor of Iowa gives notice that 
the interest on the bonds of the State of 
Iowa known as the War and Defence 
Bonds will hereafter be payable at the 
National Park Bank in this city. 

The financial agent of Monroe County, 
Missouri, gives notice that he will redeem 
$100,000 more of the ten per cent. bonds 
issued by that county, the right to redeem 
which at any period after three years from 
their date wasreserved. These bonds will 
be redeemed at the National Park Bank in 
thiscity, or at the First National Bank of 
Paris, Missouri. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were firm 
and closed at the following quotations: 


Bia, Asked. 
Onited States sixes, 1880, registered.. 10414 104% 
Untted States sixes, 1880, coupon..... 104% 104% 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 10644 10654 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 106% 10654 
United States fives, 1881, registered.. 102% 103 
United States fives, 1881, coupon....., 102% 103 
UnitedStates 444s, 1891, registered.... 108% 108% 
United States 4¢s, 1891. coupon....... 10046 100% 


United States fours, 1907, registered.. 10714 107% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon..... 10734 107% 
United States currency sixes, 1805... 125 ~~ 
United States currency sixes, 1806.... 125 _ 
United States currency sixes 1897.... 125 - 
United States currency sixes, 1898.... 125 = 
United States currency sixes, 1809.... 125 = 


There were fifteen proposals to sell bonds 
tothe Government on Wednesday, aggre- 
gating $8,784,50, at the following prices: 
6s of 1880, 104.58 to 104.70; 6s of 1881, 
aaa to 107.10; 58 of 1881, 102.95 to 103.- 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $362,615,650 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation. 
United States bonds deposited for circula- 
tion during the week, $656,900. United 
States bonds held for circulation withdrawn 
during the week, $536,900. National 
bank circulation ‘outstanding: currency 


notes, $343,842,560, gold notes, $1,351,350. 

The receipts of national bank- notes for 
redemption for the week, as compared with 
the corresponding period last year, are 
as follows: 





; $1,994,000 
THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
continued gain in surplus reserve, the 
banks now holding $10,238,325 above legal 
requirements. 
The following is the statement in detail: 









































































































































Average Average Net De 
Names of Loans of Le@al its other 
Banks. nd . Tenders. than U. 8. 
New York.. $9,155,000 $2,116,000 $655,000 §9,055,000 
Manhattan. 6,155,000 1,766,100 141,800 5,427,400 
Merchants’. 7.183.000 1,000.900 317.400 5.901.100 
echanics’. 6,663,000 654,000 643,000 5.242.000 
Union....... 4.902.500 819,000 175.800 3,.503.100 
America.. 8,727,400 067,700 423.100 5.845.200 
Phenix. ... $997,080 692,000 85,000 2,829,000 
CUE cdintecs 015,300 4,864,900 152,000 9.581'500 
Tradesmen’s 3,053,400 291,000 84.800 1,816,800 
Fulton...... 1,687,100 — 247,300 202,200 1,277,800 
feal. .. 12,021,600 98,402,800 402,700 12,017,800 
Mer. Exch.. 9,857,500 695,500 229,000 3,207,800 
GallatinNa. 4,168,500 574.400 150,300 2,542,000 
R’tch.& Dro. 1,447,300 265,900 56.900 1,234.50 
M'chs.& 969.000 103,000 174,000 971,00C 
reenwich. 1,013,200 21,400 238,100 986,70¢ 
Lea. Manuf. 2,844.800 812,000 260.800 2,146,300 
vnth W’d 08,800 70,300 143,300 830,106 
Bt’teof N.Y. 3,320,000 760,000 87.100 2,781,90K 
Amer. Ex... 13,150,000 2,401,000 958,000 10.273'00 
Commerce... 12,534,000 5,205,400 1,145,200 10,880,70« 
Broad wa: 5,221,700 609,400 262,800 
Mercan 8,464,000 420,500 316,500 
pescce 253,400 217,800 3,013,600 
Republic 824.208 296,200 537 
That! 3, 229, 80K 717.800 204,700 485,100 
>, 337,30 53,600 184,900 1,961,500 
North Am.. 2,102,90¢ 40,000 169,000 1,920'80° 
Hanover. 384, 1, 600 680,200 2 
rving...... 2,657,000 $36,000 $23.700 2.418100 
Metropoli’n 11,155,000 2,233,000 £61,000 10,861,000 
Citizens’... 1,673,000 233.500 255,500 723,900 
Nassau..... 37.600 144.700 2.039.300 
Market..... 51 471.000 86,600 2,014,800 
L. Nicholas 2,240,000 434.800 75,100 1.999.200 
& Lea. 3,553,400 675,000 194,000 8.665.700 
an Exch. 3,940,100 180,400 83,000 2.527.200 
Continental 5,048,600 1,124,800 222.000 5.109'000 
Oriental.... 1,510,400 24,400 225.500 851,000 
Marine..... 2,699,000 638,000 183,000 2.956.000 
mp. & Tra. 17,428,100 4.447.400 708,700 19,330.100 
i sare 14'166,500 2,542.000 1,606,800 16'477/400 
Norih iver 889,200 S8.900 lataoo gunned 
ver 
East River.. 987,300 188.100 800 Fer 
Fourth Na.. 15,901,300 3,256,000 1,198,200 15,581°700 
Dent.Na.... 8,379,000 1,281 730,000 — 7,908,000 
Second Na.. 2,726,000 360,000 436,000 3,129,000 
Ninth Na. .. | 60K 615,600 510.400 43811 
First eae 1 700,001 Sy 4 yes] 13 4 
Geos 400 054. 
N.Y. N. = 304,700 ne 103 500 bs ¥ 74 
a 1,130, 
N.Y.Co.... 1,342,200 15.700 $77,400 1.498.200 
fer, Amer.. 2,145,600 500 110,800 1.893.100 
Chase Na... 9.888.500 52.509 186.500 2.918.900 
Fifth Ave... 1,615, 919. 55,500 1,577,000 


The following is an analysis of the 


totals of this week, compared with that 
of last week; 




















15th. risons. 
574,200 beat: 563.5 

278, _ Ime. 2,886,500 
220. 30K Inc. 1,972 

BD. Inc. 4.858.700 

¥75 GOK Inc. 2,752,900 

175 Inc. ‘688,225 

Ine. 4,170,475 














BANK STOCKS were quiet on light 
‘otations were as 

















1 ; & ther. 
Mechanics’..... 147 St.Nicholas.....108 — 
Mech. Bkg. Ass. — 3 ‘state of NYork.116 - 
Mercantile...... - 


DIVIDENDS. The Freeland Mining 
Company has declared a quarterly dividend 


of twenty-five cents per share, payable on 
the 20th inst. 

The Green Mountain Gold Mining Com- 
pany has declared the eleventh monthly 
dividend of five cents per share, and an 
extra dividend of two and a half cents per 
share, payable on the 25th inst. 

The Climax Mining Company has de- 

clared a dividend of thirty cents per share, 
payable on the 25th inst. 
e Little Chief Mining Co. bave de- 
clared a monthly dividend of one per cent., 
or fifty cents per share, payable on the 
25th inst. 


~ amram 


FINANCIAL. 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL. 
GOOD PAYING INVESTMENT, 


WE OFFER 


THE FIRST MORTCACE BONDS 
OF THE 


Herr York, Woodhaven & Rockarray 


RAILROAD Co. 
Interest Seven Per Cent. Per Annum, 
payable January Ist and July Ist,in New 

ty. 














York Ci 
PRINCIPAL DUE IN 1909. 
Total Amount of Issue....... $1,000,000 


Of which amount less than one-half remain 
unsold, 

This road will be completed by June Ist, 
and will control the entire railroad travel from 
New York to Rockaway Beach, where the fin- 
est seaside resort in the world is then to be 
opened to the public. 

The running time from New York to Rock- 
away will be but 25 minutes and the road and 
its appointments are of the highest character. 

We offer these bonds at 106 and accrued 
interest. 

Investors can obtain full particulars and in- 
formation at our office. 


FISK & HATCH, 


No. 5 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 

ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


FIDELITY GUARANTY BONDS 


ARE ISSUED BY THE 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
spun guaranteeing 4 y~ of p ant polding post io 
- niary trust respec , thus securin; 
RPORATE GUARAN 5 
bond where security is req 


i. Full information can be obtained at the office, 
wa 
wi. RICHARDS President. 


BRIGGS, Vice-President, 
OBE CRANE, Sec 











meee G. panty Barnes. 24 Den A. Hurlbut, Geo. 8. 


MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK 


Corner Water and Congress Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 


UNITED STATES BONDS 
ON HAND AND 
Bought SOLD, A AND EXCHANGED. 


ghe. 
$ouae ‘ds be tented 1 for Banks. 
SA P. POTTER, President. 


New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
St., Boston; Union Building, Chicage. 


CAPITAL STOCK, 200,000. 


Offers to investors carefully-selected securities, bear- 
ing from 6 to 8 per cent. { Invest t securi- 
ties bought and sold on commission. Settlements 
made for holders of defaulted securities, Will act as 
agents in fanding and reorganizing debts of munici- 

















paliti panies, and other corporations. 
Correspondence solicited. 
HORT, President, 
SURGE W.DEREVOISE? Vice Pree, |New York. 


Leerus L. HUBBARD Ass’t Vice- Pres., Boston. 
WILLIAM P. WATSON, Sec. and Treas., Chicago. 


nlPi4Esne CENTRAL CONSOLIDATED 
Count, a 5 F; 








For New Terms for 1880 

















THE 


Organized under the Laws 


Equitable Build 





MOHAVE 


MINING AND MILLENG COMPANY. 
Mineral Park and Cerbat, Mohave Co., Arizona. 


of the State of New York, 
» at $10 each. Stock Non-Assessable. 


Capital, $1,000,000, in 100,090 Shares 


OFFICERS: 
EDWARD M. CLARK Pres’ WM. D. CHAPIN, Treas. Major ¢ GEORGR | CLENDON, M. EB. Sup’t. 
RICHARD W. C. MERINGTON, Secretary. Bankers: National Park Bank.’ 


OFFICES IN NEW YORK, 


ing, Broadway, 





property of this Oo ist, 


of three bund 


“~y + von for the wh 
worth over a mullton dollars actual 


two hundred dollars 





a cost, I of three hundred do! 
of Afty oonts per share, for an indefinite 


we. wering Gwee- ota taile of stare. true- fissure vein, of remarkably hi are 

w be! extracted from the main vein y hich ves an average value 
betng rapidly vy 4h + width of two feet. Within the next sixty days an ore body 
milling value will be exposed 


worked for several zooms, ane De have pA lied a nee quantit . ore, W 


ble gold and silver mince, the Louis and the Baden 
igh grade. The mines 


and ready for reduction into bullion from 


ents recen’ 
of the four mines, at the depth of one hundred feet, indicate that an = we e in oneeee of this will i yf 
be obtail: ned. Ore exceeding a million dollars in value is now act y 


egroperty, 

is about to erect will produce two thousand dollars in bullion oiyaied st 

ton one mill the > Company is abou op event mtondion apo’. AL ver day, 
ite period, on the Company's very low capitalization. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $5.00. 

For further information, prospectuses, etc. apply at the Company's Offices, No. 120 BROADWAY. 








OR SALE.-A DRUG STORE NK yt | 
MICHIGAN, doing a business of $10, 
a live town. Amount of stock, 84, 
opely to Lock Box 493, Lansing, Mich. Please do not 
you mean business. 








Buy 5 ate Sell on Commission all Stocks and 
nds dealt in at the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


Au A the Securities of the Cheompeais and 
Ohio Railway Bought and Sold 
at Best Kates. 


Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. 


sninghrut Qs ATA 





utr F MY 11S BROADW 


(Chartered under the Laws of the State of New York.) 
MILTON 8S. LATHAM, President. 
Cc. T. CHRISTENSEN, Treasurer. 
at W. LEAVITT, Secretary. 


is organization is aoe goady for business and 
» its services on reasonable terms in all transac 
pd eg to MINING INTERESTS, such as the 
cus and investment of funds, the registry and 
transfer of stocks, and the payment of dividends. 
Special attention given to consignments of bullion. 


American Mining Stock Exchange. 


(Under the auspices of the Mining Trust Company.) 
EXCHANGE ROOMS AND OFFICES, 


No. 63 Broadway, New York. 


Tate Ene ee be cuenss SeneGeen 
sa mprovemen' rooms, now in progress, 
have bees com: hn ee May 20th. 

. The COMMIT on, SOE I = and SROURITIES 
8 no = repenes to recet we 6 cations 
from MINING COMPANIES destrin, Sve their 
same placed pos ¢ the he regular list o' the Exchange. 


il —arreeen tion may be ob- 
rt red hi Wi. F Secret. f 
o-— ned by ening WM. MOLLER, ary oO 


mittee, ing Trust Co. 
Applications ‘will be received for a limited number 
of non-members’ monthly seat tickets of admission. 


KANSAS CITY, 
BURLINGTON, AND SANTA FE 


RAILWAY COMPANY'S 


First Mortgage Bonds. 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co., Trustee. 


These bonds have thirty years to run and bearseven 
roe ows. interest, payable semi- etme in the City of 


Stunting Fund of two per cent. of earnings 
each year, beginning with 1885, for the Teac maption of 


ns 

Issued at the rate of 15,000 per mile of completed 
roa Proceeds for extension of line from Burlington * 
to Wichita and from Ottawa to Kansas City or Leav- 
enw 








Subscriptions to the amount of $2,500,000 are in- 
vited by the undermentioned company and will be be re 
ceived in even in a stock in- 





ny 
terest in the road is allotted with the bonds. The 
bondholders are to have a majority of the Board of 
Directors until the completion of the road to Wichita. 
Circulars and other information in detail will be fur- 
nished on application to 


The New York, New England, and Western 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


$1 and 83 Pine Stzest, og he and pays AO 
Stree 


Financial Agent for the Railway Company. 





AVE., 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


Fanies HOTORES, BANKERS 
NBON Be a STOKES, 9 
# PO 45 WALL ST., N. ¥., 
ISSUB 


TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 


AND 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





Buy and Sell on Commission 
STOCKS, BONDS, and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
IRCULAR NOTES WITH tir o 


x Parte ATION.—This system of TRA Rive Lee 
is most simple and convenient. The © a. 
ler Notes are for £10, £20, 2 and £5¢ 5 
ing and are payable to the voler 
whose 6 ature is authenticated in the Letter of In- 
5 Letter of Indication contains a List of 
our Correspondents, and is an introduction to acing 
rywhere, and will answer for additioi 
Circular Notes that may t be ordered by mail. 


THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS — 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS. 
CAPITAL ....... #200,000, 


This Co ration has bought the business of the 
old * KANSAS ym pty AND abs 4 ILLINOIS 
LOAN A GENCY." and is fully organized for business, 


Six to Ten Per Cent Mortgages. 


FOR SAFETY AND PROFIT THERE I8 
NOTHING BETTER, 











For Circulars address 


WM. D. SANDERS, Actuary, — 
Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write to Xt as on the old Banking 


HOwerES s ‘COMPANY, 
11 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
(Formerly HOWES & pidcyy 


This house transacts a general mmission 
business, with very large e 


Interest allowed on Se a at ¥ per cent., payable 
on demand. 


IRON SILVER MINING COMPANY. 


Organized under the laws of New York. 
Location of Mine: LEADVILLE, COLORADO. 
Capital Stock, $10,000,000. 500,000 Shares; Par Value 
$20. STOCK UNASSESSABLE. 


OFFICERS: 
Trestgont, GEO. D. ROBERTS. 


Secretary, D. F. VERDENAL. 




















Treasurer, J. A 
Financial Agent, WALDEMAR ARENS 
] c' n 
Bankers, FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
TRUSTEES: 
William H. Stevens, Geo. D. Ro , Levi Z. Letter, 
hard C. rmick, Jonas H. French, Luther 
R. Marsh, Stephen V. White, Geo. R. 
m, James D. Smith. 
Office Rooms 54 and BOREEL BUILD- 


Princt 
ING, Nol: ti Broadway, New York. 


iON ALEXANDER MoDONALD, 


AND 
meas Boreel Buildin 
115 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. 








Nie. oo Yoru SAvInas BANK, Pet 


Assets, 4,064, 095 ee OR RUPERT . 


Cc. W. BRINCKERHO: 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, |e: 


BANKERS, 
ISSUE 


tatty of hed and Cirealar Motes 


AVAILABLE FOR TRAVELERS IN ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD. 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building),N.Y. 


TO INVESTORS. 
ronnie ieee the Utah pany ‘apsam 














see page 25. 





"= Tis Bua COMPAN 
15 soap ay, ay, onan, Be ene, 
The Trustees have hie = > degleed & € uarterly 
et (No. 1) of Afty thousand dollars. being at the 


Bt. 
on_the 15th and opened on the 
W. WILLETT, Sec: Secretary. 





"ER MIEECHMAS. NING 08 


y 13th, 1880. 


DIVIDEND NO. 4 
Board of Trustees have this da: doctored a divi- 
f $60,000, being pi fe fy. ht Share 
value $10) on the ne capital ie com: 
esda. 


t .000 shares), ppagess 

tional Bank of t tate of New York, finaucial 

Of ransfer books cl Monday, May 17th, and 
® ons a 

Wednesday, May 26th, gine Farm :, ian and 

Trust Company. 





LITTLE OHIEF MINING caubaay. 
No. 54 5 1 

Room No, Peee Tobe. May ious > eaten) | 
The Trustees this day declared a 

M DIVIDEND (No. 4) of ONE m 
Wa a Bias cat 
RED THOU- 
the 





ditpowed ofyeoe ¢ ‘can, from det ue toy eer ails 
FOE ORAAP, Present Sonney National Bank, 


sou . May 2ist and reopen May 
D, F. VERDENAL, Secretary, 





ES 





BANE CAPITAL IN GOVERNMENT 
BONDS. 





Tue commissioners of taxes for the 
County and City of New York, under the 
law of this state passed in 1857, levied a 
tax upon the capital stock of the Bank of 
Commerce, in this city, consisting in Gov- 
ernment bonds. These bonds were not 
taxed by name; but taxed as a portion of 
the capital of the bank, under a law which 
provided for the assessment of bank stock 
capital according to its value, without ref- 
erence to the stocks in which such capital 
was invested. The Court of Appeals sus- 
tained the law and the tax levied under it; 
and the bank carried the case by writ of 
error to the Supreme Oourt of the United 
States. 


In The Bank of Commerce ¥. New York 
City, 2 Black, 620, the latter court 
in 1862 passed judgment upon the ques- 
tion involved in this case, reversing 
the decision of the Court of Appeals, 
and declaring the tax to be inconsist- 
ent with the Constitution of the United 
States. Mr. Justice Nelson, in stating the 
opinion of the Court, said that ‘‘ the ques- 
tion involved in this case is whether or not 
the stock of the United States, constitut- 
ing a part or the whole of the capital stock 
of a bank, organized under the banking 
laws of New York, is subject to state taxa- 
tion.” The tax was not levied on the 
franchise of banking; but on the capital 
stock of the bank, upon an assessed valua- 
tion, just as if it had been levied upon 
similar stock in the hands of private indi- 
viduals. The fact that a bank, and not 
private individuals, owned and held the 
stock made no difference in the legal as- 
pects of the case. 


The decision of the Supreme Court re- 
affirmed the principle, which had previous- 
ly been established by the same Court, in 
Weston v. The City of Charleston, 2 Pet. 
449; in McCullough v. The Stateof Mary- 
land, 4 Wheat. 116; and in Osborne v. The 
United States, 9 Wheat. 782. The prin- 
ciple established in these cases is that the 
taxing power of the states must be exer- 
cised in subordination to the Constitution 
of the United States, and does not extend 
to the imposition of taxes upon any of the 
agencies or instruments of the General 
Government provided for by this Consti- 
tution. Congress, for example, is author- 
ized ‘‘to borrow money,” and, in the ex- 
ercise of this power, it may direct bonds of 
the Government to be issued as the means 
of such borrowing. These bonds are a 
contract of the Government with the 
lender; and, if the states were at liberty 
to tax these bondsin the hands of their 
holders, then they might so tax them as 
seriously to interfere with the borrowing 
power as vested in Congress. Chief-Jus- 
tice Marshall observes: “If the right to 
Impose a tax exists, it is a right which in 
its nature acknowledges no limits. It may 
be carried to any extent within the juris- 
diction of the state or corporation which 
imposes it, which the will of each state or 
corporation may prescribe.” Govern- 
ment bonds, if taxable at all by state au- 
thority, might be so taxed as to destroy 
their value; and this, in practical effect, 
would be equivalent to the destruction of 
the borrowing power of Congress. 

On this ground the Supreme Court of 
the United States has uniformly held that 
the states have no power to levy a tax upon 
the stocks and securities issued by the Gen- 
eral Government. It is not necessary that 
Congress should declare them to be exempt 
from such taxation, since they are exempt- 
ed by the Constitution itself, as construed 
by the supreme tribunal of the land. The 
law of the State of New York, as expound- 
ed by the Court of Appeals, authorized the 
taxation of the capital stock of banks, 
though it should consist in Government 
bonds. This the Supreme Court held to be 
virtually a tax upon these bonds, and, 
hence, pronounced the law, as thus inter- 
preted, to be unconstitutional in applica- 
tion to such bonds, thus settling the princi- 
ple that their non-taxableness could not be 
evaded by imposing the tax on the capital 
stock of a bank, and not on the bonds by 
name. The result would be the same in 
either case, since in either case the tax 
would, in fact, be levied on the bonds. 





, THE ATWATER EXPERIMENTS. 
Editor of Record and Business Farmer : 

Sir:—In the report of the corn trials in- 
cluded in the above experiments, I learn that 
the chemical fertilizers prepared by the 
Mapes Formula Co. for this purpose, pro- 
duced dh an average of 53 trials a little over 
47 bushels per acre, against 24 3-10 bushels on 
umfoanured land. This shows a gain of 23 
bushels per acre, atacost for fertilizing of 
$15.38, which is nearly equal to 65 cents per 
bushel for the grain. To me, this result isa 
disappointment, and I think that better yields 
have been generally expected. 

In the last number of The Station Record 
and Business Farmer I find several corn trials 
reported for the past year in New Jersey and 
Western New York,in which Lister's Super 
phosphate was tested along with yard-manure, 
potash, and other elements, and the average 
yield per acre was: for Lister’s phosphate, 
87 bush.; for yard-manure, 8&4 bush.; for 
hen-dung, bush.; for potash, 75 bush.; 
for soot, 73 bush. But the cost per bushel in 
these trials is not given, and that is just what 
I want to know. Iam going to try fertilizers 
for corn this year, and would like to learn 
first what was the cost in these trials. 


W. B.C. 
RocKLanD Co., N. ¥. 





AnsweER.—In these experiments the value 
of the materials applied was intended to be at 
the same rate per acre for each. Though this 
ratio was somewhat varied in some cases, the 
average cost for chemicals was about $7.59 
peracre. In the rows not manured the aver- 
age product was 44 bushels per acre. This 
would make the increase from Lister’s Super- 
pkosphate 43 bushels, and fhe cost about 18 
cents per bushel. The increase from the pot- 
ash was at the rate of 31 bushels per acre, and 
the cost per bushel 24 ceuts. With the other 
leading materials the cost per bushel ranged 
from 18 to 2% cents. 

Now in these trials, if we take the average 
of the four highest results, it gives 82 bushels 
peracre. This yield, if we take the weight of 
the grain at 60 lbs. per bushel, would be equiv- 
alent to either of the following products from 
a single acre: 


1500 “ pork or mutton, 
1,000 “ beef or poultry, 
12,000 * milk, or 
@o 80” ~=—s butter. 


In another view of the subject, a yield of 
corn equal to 80 bushels per acre would be 
sufficient to sustain a family of five persons 
for three years from the product of a single 
acre. 

All the results here stated are undoubtedly 
attainable by all farmers who adopt the latest 
improvements and best modes of experiment. 
But the general interest in this subject is 
evidently growing, if we may judge from letters 
lately received. A Pennsylvania farmer, in 
another letter of inquiry, writes to learn ‘ how 
long the experiments under Prof. Atwater 
have been going on.’ Also ‘ what are his best 
yields and lowest cost, aud whether the re- 
sults, up to this time, are encouraging to 
plain working-men, who still believe or try to 
believe in scientific farming.’ 

These questions are probably sufficiently an- 
swered in the letter of W.R.C., and in the 
reply above given. But, as the subject is be- 
eoming every day more important, it is, per- 
haps, proper to say to earnest inquirers that 
no intelligent farmer is likely to accept, as the 
best attainable average in a series of scientific 
experiments running through two years, any 
such result incorn culture as an increase of 
23 bushels per acre, at acost of 65 cents per 
bushel. 

Yet we have much faithin the zealous and 
persevering efforts of Prof. A., and we confi- 
dently expect that, by improved methods and 
with the benefit of his experience, he will be 
able to show very different results the coming 
season. 

In the latest intimation we have seen from 
his pen he admits that ‘‘ the subject evidently 
demands much more thorough study.” 

We hope, also, that he will re-examine the 
following statement, recently from his pen, as 
we are confident he will come to a different 
conclusion. 

‘* According to the tables in last December's 
American A , the several valuations 
of digestible ingredients that would make the 
feeding value of a ton of fair hay $11, and of 
a bushel of shelled corn 60 cents, Would bring 
aton of well-cured corn-stalks at $8. Reck- 
oning the stalks at only $6 per ton and 13 tons 
to the 50 bushels of shelled corn which came 
with the mixture of 300 lbs. super-phosphate 
and 150 Ibs. muriate of poteshs the value of 
the crop for fodder would be $40.50. 

“Supposing the crop to be fed on the farm, 
two-thirds of ite nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and potash, reckoned at prices ordinarily paid 
for them in equally valuable forms in commer- 
cial fertilizers, .—~ be worth $8.50, the cost 


mains over worth of 
labor and rent of an aere of land. It strikes 
me'that of this kind {s profitable and 


practical."— Exchange. 





Weekly Blarket Review. 


{For the week ending Friday, May 14th, 1880.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE. 

Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Uhoice...... 18 @1% 

Santos, Choice to Best.............. 16 @20 

Save cevclivecccc scescspededer 20 @2% 

ehieas atidectisastsisaaueene 244 @25 

MND. a4 an cascosssccscce vessee 15 @18s 

Pbesretvetecatiensbnscdaueaate 15 @l7 

TEA. 

PN .35 sobeecs dcckddccestudus ---30 @50 

son 60 600540 vececesneas 23 @s0 

English Breakfast.............. er 2 @75 

Uncolored Japan...........s.ssee00+ 2 @45 

oan cninetenneeheckqeiasiauaen 18 @% 

SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 7i@ 8 
Harp.—Cut Loaf..............sseee 9B@ 
Picts odadsesvesdivece 93@ — 
PowGered. ... 002 ccccccoee 98@ 103 
GRAMOLATED... 2002000 ccccccccccses 9%@ 9% 
|, Warre.—Standard A, Grocers’....... %@ % 
Steam Refined A.......... BE@ By 
ee ee 88@ 8% 
Yurirow.—Coffee C..........-0.000- 7%i@ 8 
Other grades............. n@ 
MOLASSES. 

Cuma, Grocery Grades ............... nominal). 
‘* Bolling Grades............... 3 @ 6% 


New Oaveans, New Crop, Fancy....— @ 64 
“ ad “ Good....42 @ 62 


FISH.—Best grades No. 2 Shore Mack- 
erel have sold at $7.50@$8.50. Cod.— 
George’s Bank at $4.50@$4.62}. Box Her- 
ring sold at 14@16 cents for large and 22 for 
Scaled. 


SALT.—Agents’ quotations are: for Ash- 
ton’s Liverpool Fine, $2.50 per sack; Hig- 
’s, $2.40; Phoenix, $2@$2.25: Deakin’s 
1.80@$1.35; Washington's, $1.35@§1.40; 
Evans's, Worthington’s, Marshall’s, and 
Virden’s, $1.25; and other brands, $1.1 
$1.25; Liverpool Ground, 75 cents: Med- 
iterranean. 22@25 per bushel; Cadiz, 25; 
Lisbon, 22@25; Inagua, 32@85; Ra 
Island, 30@35—all less 24 per cent. cash. 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.— We quote 43@4} cents for Pot 
and 6@64 for Pearl. 


‘FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 





Superfine.........+seeseees 
State Extra Brands....... 
State Fancy Brands....... 
Western Spring Wheat Ex. 
Minnesota Clear.......... 
Minnesota Straight........ 
Minnesota Patents........ 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 
Good to Choice 8. W. Ex. 
Ex. Amber, Ind., 0., Mich. 
Ohio, Ind., and Ml. Super. 
O. Red Hoop Ex. (Ship’g). 
White Wheat Ex., 0.,Ind. 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind. 
St. Louis Single Extras... 
St. Louts Double Extras.. 
St. Louis Triple........... 
Genessee Extra Brands... 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 
White Wheat, Michigan. . 
City Mills, for West Indies 
City Mills, for Europe.... 
SouTHERN Fiour: 
| Se rer 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 
BERGE 2. cceccccccosocs 


BOE ccicc cocc coccecececece 
Pennsylvania ........--... 
Corn MEAL: 
Wester. .ccccccccccce cove 
Brandywine .........-.e0- 
ON ee ee 
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Pec umerereteteanaks 
Beans AND PEas: 
cons enen enaiaiennaatiad 


a | 
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Pea 
White Kidney .............. 
Kidne 
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Smoked Strips........c:.s.. — h : 





We ; 100 $7 2% @ 7 30 
estern, per 100 Ibs......... [52° 


eeeeeeeeee ee eres eeeseee 


OA. ccccccccccccccccess 7 35 @7 80 


HAY.—We quote ing, 70 cents; 
Prime to Fancy Timothy, .05; Medi- 
um, ; Clover, ; and Salt, 55@60. 
Straw is steady, with a good demand at 

revious figures. Long Rye is quoted $1@ 
$1.10; Short do., 65@70 cents; and Oat, 
60@60 cents, all cash. 


CATTLE MARKET.—Beef Cattle. Sales 
were at 10} cents for ordinary to 
choice, to dress 56@57 Ibs. to the gross 
cwt., and 9 cents per Ib. and $1 per head 
for Colorado, Texas, and Cherokee. Milch 
Cows at $30@$42. Calves.—Buttermilk 
sold at 3@3% cents, and common to prime 
Veal 4@6 cents. Sheep.—Unshorn at 64S 
7% cents, and Clipped 44@6$ Spring 
Lambs were quoted 8@10 cents, Live Hogs 
continue neglected. 





WOOL, 
BIE FT OB Bticcnsecnecccossacuced 48@55 
en shcsdtncdivedavecsceevouse eeseee 7 
Rida cenuseiccntiorsvesiuns e+e  18@S8 
COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
BUTTER. 
State, Creamery, fair to choice ........ 20 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy. ..18 @21 
State, tubs, inierior...............00.. 17 @18 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy....... 17 @18 
Western, Factory, fairto good........ 18 @16 
CHEESE 
State, Factory, fancy........cccccccces 
State, Factory, goodtofine............ 114@12 
Western, Factory, choice.............. 1 i 
Western, Factory, fairto prime....... 10 @ll 
EGGS. 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 12 @1 
State and Pennsylvania.............. : 11 our 
Western and Canadian............... 9 @ll 
POTATOES. 
Peerless....... Sékbadheceetesnnnen 1 00 @1 40 
PD cecidsensnaceve aces -=— 
BN ine i atedsevecddeccteat 1 25 @1 50 


FRUIT.—DOMESTIC DRIED. 


Apples, Sliced, State... . 
Apples, Western...... -7 @h& 





Apples, Southern... - 6 @10 
Peaches, Peeled.... a 17 
Peaches, Unpeeled -6 @% 
Blackberries........ - None. 
ov <bidaes cucesscess -17 @18 
SEEDS 
Clover, Western.......... @b.— 6 7 
Clover, New York State........ — 7 a 8 
cknvsocncckatous @ bush. 2 £0 2 65 
SE iin Kenninicaneciednenamall 1 215 
Hemp, Foreign...........-.+++- 1 20 a 
Flax: , American, Rough..... 15300 @18 
Linseed, Calcutta...... # 56 lbs. 2 30 — 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


r Ton 





Pe 

Guano, Peruv’n, rectified, 9.70 p.c. 69 00 
“ “ “ 3.40 oe 51 00 00 
Coane, Feakest or Guanape 





ME itnniecacetnecs aint 53 00 @54 00 
Lists Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime................ 37 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone.82 00 00 
a ne Flour......... 86 00 00 
“ Bone Meal.......... 34 00 50 
“ Ground Bone....... 81 00 @33 50 
oe Crescent Bone...... 27 50 00 
Homestead Soperphesphate 
(Mic arbon Works) 40.00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
Cees Capes Works) 60 00 
Raw e Flour . 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-loail, .)......00-..c0c00 4 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots 40 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano....... Be: 45 00 
Bone, | ees fine, a . 00 00 
e lved, high e. 00 00 
German Potash Salts, Kainit..... 8 50 @ 9 00 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 7% @8 00 
Muriate of Potash (60 p. c.), per 
RCTS Ft tah 17% @1 87 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100Ibs. 3 75 @ 4 00 
Dried Blood, per unit........... —— @ 2 8% 
Chas. H. North & Co., Animal 
- ot eee: pacaspocsonn? s +4 
a 8 Special for Potatoes. ... 
ca o>, <9 Gebeiee.... 36 00 
“Twenty-five Dollar Phos- 
GOED . cvccthic sdb e dese oe sdee 2% 00 
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VANDERBURGH, WELLS & C0., 

110 Pulton amd 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York 
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Iusurance. 


STORIES FOR THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 





Most of our business readers are, doubt- 
less, familiar with the old story of the 
merchant who said he was making money 
rapidly by selling his goods at less than 
cost. How this could be done was a myste- 
ry and a great secret. In the course of 
time, other merchants became envious of 
the success of this novel and suspicious 
movement. Finally, an old-fashioned, con- 
servative trader decided to call on this man, 
who was so successful under this new re- 
bate plan (as we may call it), and endeavor 
to learn, if possible, all the facts in the 
case. He was growing tired of making 
money in the slow and old-fashioned way, 
and wanted to avail himself of the new 
method adopted by his neighbor. One day 
he summoned the necessary courage, and 
called at the counting-room of the success- 
ful dealer in tupe, calicoes, and sheetings, 
and proposed the following question: 

‘* How is it, sir, that you can make mon. 
ey so fast by selling your goods at less 
than cost? Can you give me the secret? 
I have been accustomed to the old way of 
doing business, and find it very slow work. 
Now, if you will tell me how you can pos- 
sibly sueceed on your new plan, I shall be 
thankfal, and will at once adopt it.” 

*‘ Well,” said the author of this original, 
rebate, dry-goods movement, ‘it is the 
easiest thing in the world. You have only 
to do a very Jarge business, and then you 
will be sure to make a big pile of money.” 

The old-fashioned, slow, and sure anti- 
rebate dry goods inquirer left the store a 
much wiser and better man than when he 
entered it. It is unnecessary for us to fol- 
low out the history of these two merchants, 
or to tell our readers which one came out 
better in the end. The records of the bank- 
rupt courts will give full particulars in 
regard to the final ending of one, while the 
old, rusty sign over the door of the ware- 
house of the other will show where integ- 
rity is still held at a premium, and where 
reckless mismanagers and stupendous blun- 
derers have neither standing nor ratings 
nor patrons. 

The mismanagers of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company should see the moral 
in this old story, and promptly reform its 
present unsafe methods of doing business. 
Apparently without consideration, and we 
believe without the actual sanction or con- 
sent of all its own directors, it resolved to 
cut down its premium receipts from policy- 
holders 80 per cent., which discount on 
$15,000,000 of premiums would amount to 
the enormous sum of $4,500,000. The 
mismanagers of this Company found out 
after a few months’ trial that such a 
reckless step would end, figuratively 
speaking, in their going over Niagara 
Falls, one and the whole of them, in a 
body. They then thought they would 
back down half way, and make the “ re- 
bate” 15, instead of 30 per cent. Now a 15- 
per-cent, reduction on $15,000,000 would 
amount to $2,250,000. Can the Mutual 
Life, in its present condition, have its re- 
ceipts cut down with safety to the extent of 
that vast sum? We think not, and we be- 
lieve the mismanagers of that Company 
will do well to ponder over the blunder, 
and then back down and back out entirely 
from such a dangerous experiment as they 
have made in reducing their receipts. If 
it takes 30 years or more of hard work in 
good times to secure a surplus of $10,000,- 
000, how long will it take to use it all up, 
under the new reckless rebate methods 
(involving two to four million annu- 
ally) now in practice in that Company? 
We leave the mismanagers, who are the 
servants of that institution, to answer that 
problem in plain figures, and then print 
them for the special benefit of its 80,000 
policyholders. The old-fashioned way of 


doing business, once in practice in the Mutual- 


Life Insurance Company—as in all other safe 
institutions—was to earn the dividend first 
and then, when it was ascertained, at the 
end of the year, to declare it. Our banks and 
other corporations all do business on this 
old-fashioned 2nd safe plan. The Mutual 
Life stands alone in doing just the opposite. 

The mene of the Mutual Life, 


a 








every one of them, will be glad to get large 
dividends; but they want to be sure first 
that they are earned. The stockholders of 
the American Exchange National Bank 
don’t complain because that institution has 
determined to keep strong. It might to- 
day make a great sensation in financial 
circles by declaring a 20-per-cent. divi- 
dend. But it can’t be done with safety or 
wisdom, and, therefore, it won’t be done. 
The Chemical National Bank might make 
a five hundred-per-cent. dividend, astonish 
the world, and then not fail. But its saga- 
cious and conservative managers would not 
think of taking such a reckless step. 

Cheap insurance is not wanted by any 
man in his senses. Sound and safe insur- 
ance is now the kind called for and what 
conservative people will have, if any. 
They have had quite enough of the other 
and baser sort. Instead of reducing its 
strength, as it is now doing, the Mutual 
Life should steadily increase its surplus. 
It should, on its -present reported assets, 
have $15,000,000, at least, to make that 
company entirely safe. Suppose cholera, 
small-pox, yellow fever, the plague, or 
some new disease should break out in 
our midst, asin other parts of the world, 
and sweep away tens of thousands or 
hundreds of thousands, what then would 
become of the surplus (7?) of the Mutual 
Life? The policyholders of that misman- 
aged company don't z‘amor for dividends 
in advance, or for lowsr »remiums. They 
want and they deman safe insurance. 
That is what they call for and what thou- 
sands of them now fear they have not got 
and must go elsewhere to find. 


People who have tried the experiment of 
spending money faster than it was earned 
have all at last come to grief. If merchants 
sell their goods at less than cost, they 
will eventually fail. If you drain out the 
water from a mill-pond, the machinery 
in the adjacent factory will surely stop. 
If you destroy confidence in a corporation 
by mismanaging its affairs, you will kill it. 
If you will take away the life-blood of a 
map, he will die. That is certain. 

And right here we are reminded of the 
story of the man who, in*a mean, rebating 
fit, resolved to teach his horse to live with- 
out eating. The old miser wanted the an- 
imal to livé; but he was determined to use 
up his strength day by day, no matter 
what might happen. He wanted to get 
out of him a big dividend of work; but 
would not put into him one particle of 
vitality, from which he could expect that 
work. He had made up his mind, how- 
ever, that he would ‘‘ rebate” his hay and 
“rebate”. his oats and ‘‘rebate” his 
strength, and leave the faithful old brute 
to take care of himself. Well, this 
reckless mismanager (so the story goes) 
actually succeeded in teaching his horse to 
live without eating; but the poor beast, 
just after he had completed his education, 
resolved to stop work entirely, and—die. 
That ended the horse, and should have 
ended the miser too. 

We are now asked in all directions 
whether it is wise to insure in the Mutual 
Life at the present time. We say No! 
most emphatically. Those who are out of 
that mismanaged company should stay out, 
and have nothing whatever to do with it 
until it changes its reckless and dangerous 
course. That is our opinion most decided- 
ly, and that opinion is formed from its 
own figures in its own annual statements, 
and from recent developments in tegard 
to its reckless methods of doing business. 





THE CO-OPERATIVE PERPLEXITY. 





“But the great and important subject 
which is paramount above all others » 
how are we to keep down the averagé age of 
our members to a limit that will insure per- 
manence and stability to our Company. 
This can only be dene by a constant diffu- 
sion of new blood, to take the place of 
those who die and are suspended for non 


payment of dues.” 


This is the official language of the Odd 
Fellows’ Mutual Life Insurance Company 
(a co-operative), of Montrose, Penn., in its 
eleventh annual report, December 3ist, 
1879. After practicing co-operation for 
eleven years, this company begins to real. 
ize the weakness and insecdrity of the 
system, and asks: “How are weto keep 


- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





down the average age of our members?” 
It cannot be done! 

If 1,000 members, each thirty years old, 
constitute a co-operative society, and dur- 
ing the first year 100 retire. by forfeiture 
and death, and 100 new members, each 
thirty years old, take their places, the soci- 
ety ‘will commence its second year with 
900 members thirty-one years old, and 100 
members thirty years old; making the aver- 
age age of the 1,000 members thirty and 
nine-tenths. Fellow this process out 
through a series of years, and the average 
age will steadily increase, in spite of the 
young members; or, as our text expresses 
it, the ‘‘diffusion of new blood.” The 
following calculation shows the impossi- 
bility: 

















Gross Average 
Age. No. Years. Ages. 
Ist year 1,000.00 + 90 = 80, 

_ 30.00 

2d year 900.00 + 31 = 27,900 

wit 100.00 + 80 = 8,000 
-_ — 30.90 

8d year 810 00 + 8% = 25,920 

° 90.00 + 81 = 2,700 

e 100.00 + 30 = 3,000 
= — 81.71 

4th year 729.00 + 88 = 24,057 

“ 81.00 + 82 = 2,599 

“6 90.00 + 31 = 2,790 

es 100.00 + 30 = 3,000 
——_—-——ire 82.44 

5th year 656.10 + 34 = 22,807 

. 72.90 + 383 = 2,408 

sad 81.00 + 82 = 2,592 

“ 90.00 + 81 = 2,790 

eo 100.00 + 30 = 8,000 
_— —_—_— 33.10 





At the end of the fifth year the average 
age of the members is thirty-three and one- 
tenth. In ten years, as this process of loss 
and addition goes on, the average age will 
be nearly thirty-six, and at the end of the 
twentieth year it will be over forty. 

New members of young ages cannot pre- 
vent the average age of all the members of 
a co-operative association from growing 
old. And, if the new members are few or 
are older than thirty years, the average age 
will increase; in fact, it will be nearer 
forty-five than forty at the end of twenty 
years. For anyone can see that, if a num- 
ber of men sixty years old were joined to a 
number thirty years old sufficient to make 
an average of forty-five years, the death- 
rate would be much larger than if all of 
them were forty-five years old. 

What do these facts signify to a co- opera- 
tive life-insurance company? Increased 
age signifies increased mortality; increased 
mortality signifies increased assessments; 
increased assessments signify death to the 
co-operative plan of life insurance. 

We believe the entire brood of co-opera- 
tive insurance companies to be totally un- 
worthy of patronage, and we advise our 
readers to Jet them all severely alone. 





MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
MORE MODERN HISTORY. 


Tue following letter from a reliable 
party will show how the mismanagers of 
the Mutual Life Insurance ¢ pany do 
business on their new rebate ‘plan, and it 
will show also that we are doing a good 
service to the public in exposing the 
strange and 1eckless methods that institu- 
tion has adopted in dealing with the pub- 
lic. Such mismanagement, as is clearly 
shown by our respected correspondent, is 
calculated to drive away from its doors 
every friend of the Mutual Life, aud scare 
the public generally in regard to the safety 
of the best corporations of this class in the 
country: 

‘*CHICAGO, May Ist, 1880. 
‘*Hewny C. Bowen, Esq.: 

“Dear Sir:—I am a policyholder in the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, and, as such, have been interested in 
what has been said for and against its manage- 
mentin the columns of THe INDEPENDENT, 
during the last few months. I have been par-~ 
ticularly interested in Richard A. McCurdy’s 
letter of the 3d ultimo, addressed to you and 
published in your issue of the 8th of April. 
In that letter I find the following: 

“The trustees of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York solemnly assert 
that the surpluses are, in accordance with the 
terms of the Company’s charter, distributed 
in the most equitable manner, so that each 
equitably eatitied, both trom hile last payment 
and from interest on his preceding payments: 


that old lders are 
swell the as of wraps beg nor He 


certain plans mad 
<aottibate to the dividends of others whole, 
sure at different ages and’ upon less advan- 
tageous plans.’ 


the above assertion on behalf of the trustees 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 


New York. ‘The trustees of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York 
solemnly assert’ is the carefully worded lan- 
guage of our vice-president. Mr. McCurdy 
himself does not make the assertion, because 
no oue knows better than he that it is false, 
Inot only assert, but am fully prepared to 
prove, that the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York has not distribated its 
surpluses inthe most equitable manner; that 
it has not given to each insurer the amount to 
which he is equitably entitled, either from his 
last payment or from interest on his preced- 
ing payments; and that the present manage- 
ment of the Company have withheld from its 
old policyholders surpluses belonging to them, 
for the apparent purpose of swelling the divi- 
dendsof new insurers. The older policyholders, 
I believe, have been robbed for the apparent 
purpose, among other things, of stuffing the 
dividends of younger policyholders. I do not 
think that many of the trustees know it, but 
are as ignorant of this as of many other ir- 
regularities practiced by the management; 
but Mr. McCurdy knows it, or is inexcusably 
ignorant of the workings of'his own company. 

The following i¢ a current statement of the 
dividends of six policies in the Mutual Life of 
New York, which, for convenience, I number 
1 to 6 inclusive, issued at the same age (35), 
on the same plan (common life) during the 
consecutive years 1873 to 1878, inclusive, 
The dividends on each policy were used in 
payment of premiums. I have the exact dates 


and Nos., with names and residences of the in- 
sured : 


No. 1. 
$3,000 issued in 1873. Annual premium, $79.14. 
Cash dividend of 1874.............. $16 01 
« ° © WG aciecdacregies 20 42 
a ” cc cccccccoese 21 SL 
bed e © WTFids: cocccesqo 21 04 
« « OTe acccedisasat 22 47 
a bad © BOTDY. cc ccbecvoece 23°74 
No. 2. 
$5,000 issued in 1874. Annual premium, $131.00. 
Cash dividend of 1875,............. $32 63 
ee « © We cncvedeeess 84 04 
e « al < e o 85 05 
« o © DEER. ccccoccccces 86 08 
« « © WD cecccccccstss 39 57 
No. 3. 
$4,000 issued in 1675. Annual premium, $105.52. 
Cash dividend of 1876.............. $26 10 
“ ” le, Se 26 86 
“ ad F WTR icescccoccocs 2774 
bad ag © WD rccocedesccces Si 6S 
No, 4. 
* 6,000 issued in 1876. Annual! premium, _ 90. 
Cash dividend i. er $32 19 
DP Be obarcciccsess 88 87 
“ « © WR .ccmerciccas 89 67 
No, 5, 


$5,000 issued in 1877. Annual premium, $131.90. 
Cash dividend of 1878. . $28 33 





“ . “ 18798. 
No. 6. 
$4,000 issued in 1878. Annual premium, $105.52. 
Cash dividend of 18790.............. $81 66 


You will notice that the cash dividend of 
1879, each policy, was exactly 80 per cent. of 
the annual premium. You will also notice 
that the increase of dividend, 1878 to 1879, 
on No.1, the oldest policy, was only $1.27, 
whereas the increase, same years, on No. 5 
was $11.24!! The cash dividend on policy 
No. 6, in 1879, upon which only one premium 
had been paid, was exactly the same as on 
No. 8, upon which four premiums had been 
paid. Does any one at all acquainted with 
the simplest principles of life insurance be- 
Heve that policy No. 6, in force only one year, 
and upon which only one premfum had been 
paid, was equitably entitied to as large a per- 
centage of dividend, the same year, aa each 
of the others, upon which from two to six 
annual premiums had been paid? If not, 
where did the money come from to pay it 
with? If he were a ‘‘ Rebater,’’ Mr. McCurdy 
would probably say that it came from that 
“Vitality Fund.” But how explain No. 5, 
and 4, and 3,and 2? They were not ‘ Rebat- 
ers.”” And how is poor No. 1 to be placated? 
Ihave little patience to pursue the subject 
further. In my next, if you desire another, I 
will try to show to the readers of Tax Iypz- 
PENDENT how the older policyholders—very 
old ones—and the poor, unfortunate policy- 
holders of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York have been forced to con- 
tribute to the large margins und profits of— 
well, I hardly know what. Cuicago, 





A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE. 


Tue policyholders in co-operative com- 
panies should know that the institutions of 
which they are members pride themselves 
upon being amenable to no law. They are 
a law unto themselves, to do as they please 
and account to nobody for their actions, 
Tne State Mutual Aid, a co-operative of 
Columbus, Ohio, phy. iiomsgediawon of fraud- 

ulent settlements, of 
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to the claimant. The Indianapolis (Ind.) 
Journal of March 26th says: 


‘* A large number of citizens of this city 
are shareholders in the State Mutual Aid 
Society, of Columbus, O., a life insurance 
company. They have been considerably 
exercised lately by the publication of cer- 
tain alleged irregularities in the manage- 
ment of theconcern, developed at Hillsboro, 
O. These publications charge that assess- 
ments have been levied on members to pay 
the face value of certain policies, which 
have afterward been compromised by the 
peyment of 50 or 25 per cent. to the bene- 

ries, It is said that so much excite- 
ment has been created over the exposure of 
these transactions that the legislature of 
Ohio will be called upon to make an in- 
vestigation. A letter from Cleveland says: 

“*A Mrs. Bender, of 469 Sterling Avenue, 
insured for $4,000, died last May. They have 
Uf paid her husband, beneficiary in the case, 

They agreed to pay $1,250, and that was 
to be paid, so they said, from surplus funds / 
They have promised the balance, $1,000, from 
time to time; but so far have failed to pay it. 
Last month they made an assessment for the 
claim, although she died in May, 1879, and 
proof of death was forwarded immediately 
thereafter. The husband of a Mrs. Cowan, of 
this city, was insured for $4,000 in the same 
concern and died early last fall. The adjuster 
called on hera short time since, and offered 
ber one hundred dollars, anda refund of the 
assessments her husband had paid in; which 
offer, of course, she refused, and the case ati] 
stands. I have no doubt a number of similar 
cases can be found in this city, if needed.’” 


People who insure in these irresponsible 
concerns, which are usually got up to en- 
rich the managers, ought to be thankful to 
ret anything in return for their money, 
however little the amount may be. 








WHAT IS IT GOOD FOR? 


A CO-OPERATIVE life insurance company 
in Philadelphia has reported to the Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Pennsylvania that 
its assets, December 31st, 1879, were 
$562.54, as follows: 


Mortuary assessments in process of collection .g280 04 
SE SB re scvcecccncececccceccccecccosocececes 282 50 





MT CN nckcccadestabeesesevecessenanecs $562 54 

It is also reported: ‘‘ Amount of risks in 
force December 81st, 1879, $1,215,500. 

What kind of life insurance is this? 
Outetanding liabilities, $1,215,500, while 
the assets are but $562.54, and only one- 
half of the assets is cash! 

But these co-operatives say: ‘‘ Our assets 
are in the pockets of our members.” Well, 
how much have the members got in their 
pockets? And what part of one million 
two hundred and fifteen thousand five hun- 
dred dollars will the members pocket out, 
when called upon? 

Co-operative life insurance, with enor- 
mous liabilities, upon which are resting the 
hopes of thousands, has nothing to stand 
upon but the uncertainty of a contribution 
of money from an uncertain number of peo- 
ple, of uncertain means, and of an uncer- 
tain disposition to pay money which they 
cannot under any circumstances be com- 
pelled to pay. What a humbug! 








A WEAKNEss in co-operative life insur- 
ance companies which it is impossible to 
overcome is the yearly loss of members. 
Hard times, competition, mismanagement, 
dissatisfaction are at any time liable to 
cause a sudden abandonment of the com- 
pany by a large number of its members. 
This occurs chiefly among the younger and 
healthy, sending up the average age of the 
remainder, which is composed of the worst 
lives, toa high figure, and requiring an in- 
crease of assessments. This great and 
irremediable defect has caused the failure 
of a multitude of societies organized on 
the co-operative plan. Regular life com- 
panies would be subject to the same danger 
were it not for their large invested funds; 
but these act asa balance-wheel. The in- 
terest of their policyholders in the money 
which the company holds to their credit 
checks the temptation to throw up the con- 
tract on the first note of dissatisfaction and 
alarm. What the co-operative agent so 
sy denounces as the objectionable 

eature of the regular life insurance com- 
panies isin reality their strength, 





THERE are more small co- “operative asso 
ciations—chock full of promises of what 
they will do, and with lesscollateral to back 
them up in it—to the square inch of area in 
the State of Ohio than any other state in 
the Union. Like Mark Twain’s New En- 
gland weather, there is so much of them 
that they lap over into the adjoining States 
of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
and Indiana, and, like the aforesaid weather, 
they are just about as certainly uncertain, 
excepting in one particular, and that is 
their death—an early and a disgraceful 
one, 
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Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL, 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Dospins, Seo’y. Taro. Macxwert, Treas. 








Assets, Jan. 1st, 1880 (par vaiues)....... $33,804,261 13 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ 31,448,746 08 


Surplus, including dividends pot 1830..... $2,355,515 10 


8 lus on New York Stand 

Market Value of Assets......... f reeves 06,019,528 64 
Dmectors. 

Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarian, J. B. Pearson, 

Joseph A.Halsey, B.C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 


Amzi Dodd, O.L. Baldwin, Theo. Macknet, 
F.T. Frelinghuysen, William Clark, Edw.H. Wright. 
L. SPENCER GOBLE, State Agent, 
Southern New York and Northern New Jersey, 


No. 137 Broadway, New York, 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company conducts its business under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 


aeaibenie 
Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 

Continental { Cer. Courtand Montague Streets 

Buildings, ) and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 





pa «Dott 
Reserve for Reinsurance of 

Outstanding Risks........ .. 1,132,518 32 
Reserve, representing al! other 

claims and undivided profits..... %240,.351 16 
ee 1,000,000 00 
Unalleted Surplus 

contingencies). . 65.000 00 
Net Sarplus.... 1,040,319 28 
Gross Assets, January, 1880..83,478,188 76 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
United States Bonds at market value..§1,000,810 4 
State and other Bonds and Stocks.......... 357,827 00 


OS RELL LAL 240, 85 58 
Demand Loans ee and Bonds, 






worth a TR A TNT 235,225 00 
Mort; age t aans (on Real Estate, worth 
llcntsnaieanianes cenieneibenemes 673,000 00 
Korate, office buildings in New York 
and Brookly tattered ibeiaiiveneniien 677,500 00 
Premiums due—unpaid and in course of 
ON EEE ALLE EET GONE, 150,399 58 
terest and Rents accrued... ............ 42,190 60 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, ee ere CYRUS x 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Geevetere ht iney, 2 
JOHN K. yg! Gen 3 
Cc. 


UTC .ienerai a Departm: 
Sec'y ent. 
. Cc. MOORE, ‘agency sueger, 





UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED i850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 


qieet al features of of this Company are ABSO. 
Lu Tee EC ITY, ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, and 
LIBERAL ity TO THE INSURED. 

All Forms of Life and Endowment Polictes Issued. 
~~ JAMES BUELL, President. 


"Oho. baa BURFORD, Actuary. 
YRTIETH YEAR. 


MANWATIUN LIFE 





©. P. FRALEIGH, Secre' 


Assets Jan. Ist, 1880... .........scececeeses #10 ro 156 00 
Surplus over ait Nebiiities ene 9,860 00 
eusens of insurance in force sh 000 00 


338 
tio of assets, $122 to each $100 of itability. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Non-particitpating policies issued (at low rates) 
ing low unvarying cost of insurance and buying 
insurance—not dividends. 


OF NEW YORK. 





Agente Wanted. HENRY ae President. 
© WEMPLE Yt L. Hauser, Sec. 
EMPLE, . 
H. B. STOKEs, Ass't co 
1825. 1880. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





ee CI io n05ccnnevannes $400,000 00 

Reinsurance and all Lia- 
ERE EEO: 804,038 88 

Bear Plas. ..cccccccccccccccvcccs 807,073 


$2,011,112 11 


JOHN DEVEREAU X, President. 
L, Secretary. 
JOBN L. THOMSON, Ase’t Sec. 


1829. Charter t Perpetual. 1880, 


FRANKLIN FIR E 
Insurance Comp'y 0 of Philadelphia. 
Capital. brlibedctsichovccenceell 

a be Fs 
Total Realized Assets (Jan 1, 1880)...§3,262,627 46 
EZRA T. CRESSON, ALFRED G. BAKER, 














LIFE INSURANCE 
PROFITS 
DEMONSTRATED 


ACTUAL SETTLEMENTS MADE 
IN 1880. 


POLICIES CARRIED TEN YEARS 
WITH RETURN OF ALL PREMIUMS 
AND INTEREST THEREON. 


CREATER PROFITS PAID TO 
POLICYHOLDERS THAN NOW DE- 
CLARED BY ANY OTHER COM- 
PANY. 
The following are illustrations of actual 
settlements now being made by the 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF THE U. 8. 
with individual policyholders, showing the 


actual cash returns on Tontine Policies. 
POLICY Ne. 43,563, tssued May 25th, 
1869. 
DIE sicthitenicnenions sevsceecsenes++ 10,000 00 
Total premiums paid(1i years). 5,594 60 
The assured is now entitled to draw, in 
cash, 8$6.455.80, having had besides 
$10,000 of assurance for eleven years. 
115 per cent. of premiums paid, returnable 
in cash. 


POLICY Ne. 58,543, issued December 
30th, 1870. Endowment 20 years. Tentine 
Period 10 years. 


RE cctiscvbtinnecsasaveninmanesentil $10,000 00 
Total premiums paid(10 years).. 7,539 60 


The assured, on the anniversary of the 
policy, will be entitled te draw, in cash, 
$9,033. 120 per cent. of the premiums 
paid. 


POLICY Noe. — issued March 27th, 
1869. 


SAN SEED ssceeceseee $5,000 00 
Total premiums pald................ 2,908 95 


In this case the assured withdrew, in cash, 
$3,312.45, being 114 per cent. of premiums 
paid. 


LARGE NUMBERS OF POLICIES 
WILL THUS BE SETTLED DURING 
THE YEAR, SHOWING CASH RE- 
TURNS OF FROM 100 TO 120 PER 
CENT. OF PREMIUMS PAID. 


cay” EVERY POLICY CONTAINS 
A CLAUSE MAKING THE SAME 
INCONTESTABLE AFTER 
THREE YEARS. 


The net new business of 
the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society for the last eleven 
years exceeds that of any 
other company | in the world. 


120 Broadway, N. Y. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 





[May 20, 1880, 
- ——_____j 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Yorx, January 24th, 1830, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the a, Statement of tts 


Premiums received on Marine 

from list January, 1387, to Sut De De- 

a Lee ees. SeeMgrenest $3,699,006 58 
Premiums on policies not marked off ist 

CMEREG, WET. 0 ccccccccvccccccscccescces 1,671,981 91 








No Policies have been issued upop Life — 

Risks; nor upon Fire disco d 

with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from 1st January, 

187), to 3ist December, 187)........... 3,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the same period... -. $1,524,331 04 
Returns of Premiums and Expense? $8:0,736 77 
The ) Company has the following Assets, 


United ‘States and State of Now Tests 
;. other 








pany, estimated at...............-.s00+ 
Premium Notes and Bills Recetvable... 1,522,826 35 
Ebescccoossecscoscones eusecenees 231,455 16 


Six per Cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
issue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 
interest on the amount so redeemable will cease, 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premi of the y for the year ending 
Slst December, 187), for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES, 
CHARLES DENNI EDMOND WW, CORLIES, 
Wen H MOORE.” JOHN ELLIOTT, 


JAMES G. DE FO 
RGIS, FRE ERICK CH CHAUNCEY, 




















18) 
WILLIAM H. WEEE, BENKY COLLINS INS, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 





policies with other companies and, by failure to pay 
n business, have been compelled to = their in- 
surance, will not fail to Sea Se OR 
ADVANTAGES oftered by this Company. 

Send for the circulars o! 


SSACH Sette Bprean LIFE 
— ma INBURANC 
om Mass. — 


Provident Life and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Assets, 12th mo., Slst, 1879........... $4,767,902 53 
LdaGeOas......ccccccccccccccce ceccccees 3,696,481 35 
ic csccececksncamscnstacsesin $1,071,421 18 


SAFETY, LIBERALITY, ACCOMMODATION TO 
POLICYHOLDERS, INTELLIGIBLE, UN- 
TECHNICAL FORM OF POLICY. 


Agents Wanted. Apply te Home Office. 


THE CONTIN ENTAL 
LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 
ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 

















the 


of Policies w: 


Oash A 


lesued upon Stock 
Private Barns, their Contents, Farm P: 
Policies written on 


+ Se Segptee 90 seaeefe Fetiee Sette, - ° 7 


_ Cash Surplus as Regards Steckhelders, 
;, Installment Notes on hand Jan. 1, 1880, 01,819,170.58. Losses porns bend 
1874 to 1880, $1,678,844.18. 


2ist ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY |, 1880. 


American Insurance Co., 


Organized A. D. 1889. CHICAGO, ILL. 


or Plan. I 





roperty, Chi 
y situated in Gatenge or any Taree oe —" 


tem from 1869 to 1680, $36,277. In force, 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 
and ail other Hability, - ors etintis + 
a . - . “zeevees 38 


DIRECTORS. 
betes, Eiko” ee Sacmmer” fora wom 
H.OVIN B KICHOLAS 
FFICERS. . 
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THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 





JANUARY list, 1880. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879 - - - $36,213,457 61 


Less deduction to cover decrease in value of U. 8. Bonds and other assets. . $135,966 98 


$36,077,490 68 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums......... Men ddeeekennimnensadehan eter €6,382,875 25 

Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 1879........... 379,859 09—6,003,036 16 
ss niideniskvesecwunean socccscccces 2,300,870 98 

Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1879........ sansa 306,225 93—$2,083,650 00—$8,086,686 16 


$44,114,176 84 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,569,854 22 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
CHOMS £0 BANC... ccc ccccccccccsccccccccvccccececcecccccccccces 1,015,256 22 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 2,236,379 97 
Taxes and TeIMSUTANCES... 0.2.0 ccccccaccccccccccccccccccccccccccce +» 173,608 64 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 626,258 80 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc......... 307,392 81 — $5,923,745 16 
$38,185,431 68 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received).............. $1,961,701 48 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
value $14,356,192 94).........---eeseceees Siabdes vend ncnyoe see 13,544,671 96 
Real estate....... LEER eee err eee ee TE EE TT 4,974,573 68 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $14,287,000 and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security).........ccccsseecseccecesseees ie 95 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value $1,300,000). 850,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company o on 
these policies amounts to $3,160,000)..............ccceeeeeeeeee 621,408 02 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 
sequent to January Ist, 1880......... eda eKetvoneecenessesennnee 367,989 02 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $330,000; included 
fm liabilities)........cccccsecrccseccccscesceee Seccceccsesreccs 211,625 28 
Agents’ balances. .........scsceccccscscccccecseeecs ecccccccccccecs 22,199 28 
Accrued interest on investments January ist, 1880..... Cecccccccese 317,989 11— $38,185,431 68 
* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 
Excess of market value of securities over cost................0cceee 811,520 98 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1880..................000.4 . 638,996,952 66 
APPROPRIATED 48 FOLLOWS: J 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1880............... $220,662 64 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, @tc...............ceeee cece cence 213,271 31 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid...................eeeeeeeees 82,780 98 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 
per cent. Carlisle net premium...........6....-sseseeeeeeeeeeee 34,016,840 82 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,371,482 18 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance.................++ ksenceves 16,543 25— $35,876,581 18 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per Cent.........ceesesececceseeseeces eaebas 8,120,371 48 


theaeaaeeeraiaaaiaa 
$38,996,952 66 


Surplus, Estimated by the Mew York State Standard at 41-2 per Cent., ove $7,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $3,120,371.48 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,524 policies have been issued, insuring $17,098,173. 


Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. 1876, $126,132, 119. 
Number of Jan. lst, 1877, 45,421. Amount 1877, 127,748,473, 
e Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. 1878, 127,901,887. 
Policies in Force: | Jan. Ist, 1879, 45,005. at Risk: 1879, 125,232,144, 
Jan. 1st, 1880, 45,705 1880, 127,417,763. 
1875, $1,524,815. 1875, si, 870, 658. Jan. 1st, 1876, $2,400,654. 
Dearh- { is7e, “1'5477648, Income | igre’ *1Con'9g0, Divisible { 325° iat isrz’ aoaes16. 
claims { is? 1,688,128. from { 1877, i '367,457. Surplus et { Jan. 1st, 1878, 2,664,144. 
paid: | 1878, 1,687,676. sarsrese 1878, 1,948,665. 4 10: cent.; | Jan. Ist, 1879, 2,811,436. 
> | 1879, 1,560,854. 1879, 2,083,650, *Percemt.: | Ja." ist) 1880, 8,120,871. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 
FOR 1880. 


At no period since the great panic 
of 1873 have the prospects of Tus In- 
DEPENDENT been so promising, or its 
subscription-list increased so rapidly, or 
its cash receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertising been so large as during the past 
year. With these facts before us, we have 
determined that no stop shall be made in 
our onward movement, and we therefore 
invite publicattention to our NEW TERMS 
FOR 1880, as follows: 


One subscription one year, in advance 
One subscription two years, in ad- 





One subscription with one NEW sub- 
scriber, both in advance, in one re- 
IND 6.00: 06:908 08 ereseencesseee 

One subscription with two NEw sub- 
scribers, all three in advance, in one 
TOMMAAROS, 2.0. oc cccconcccecoccscecee 

One subscription with three NEW sub- 
scribers, all four in advance, in one 
FOMMLARSS..0.. . coccccce cogrcceseces 

One subscription with four NEW sub- 
scribers, all five in advance, in one 
remittames......cccccccce Sieeréenen 10.00 
Any number over five at the same rate, inva- 

riably with one remittance. 


On this liberal basis we expect a contin- 
ued rush of new subscriptions from every 
section of the country and through the en- 
tire year. 

We ask every old subscriber, on renew- 
ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to join him in ordering the paper. 
In most every city, town, or village it 
would be a very easy matter, we think, for 
any one to secure four new names—making, 
with his own, five in all—in order to get 
our lowest club rates—viz., $2.00 per an- 
pum. If ali will make this simple effort, 
our subscription-list will be immensely in- 
creased during the present year. 

We should be very glad to have some 
friend in every locality start a movement 
this month to secure a large club of new 
subscribers on the very liberal terms now 
offered. A few hours’ trial only would 
produce, we think, very large results 


7.00 


PRESENT WRITERS AND CONTRIBUTORS FOR 
Tue INDEPENDENT. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 

Secretary CARL SCHURZ, 

Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., 

Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 

Pres. 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 

R. 8. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 

Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., LL.D., 
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LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 

Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 

Professor F. A. MARCH, LL. D., 
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Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D., 
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EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 

Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, 

Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 

WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 

Hon. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D., 

MARGARET J. PRESTON, 
T. L. CUYLER, D.D., MARY CLEMMER, 
Pres. W. W. PATTON, HENRY JAMES, Je., 
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The Sudependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
- Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ 83.008 





“ (6 mos.), in advance (postage free) 1.50 
‘3 a (3mos.), % - 75 
4 = (imonth), “* * 335 
2 ° (2weeks), “ bad 20 
1 Number (iweek), “ bad 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, bad 3.50 
52 . after 6 months, 400 


ta” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possibie. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KEGIS- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 


ont ee re payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
*No et Ay ‘entered on the subscription books with- 


out the money in advance 
SUBSCRIB are particu cularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to fo’ 


what its due for the ensuing year, with or with 
further reminder from this office. 

ried RECEIPT of the paper is @ sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are are inaiee! ted b 
the change in the date of expiration on the  — yel. 
low ticket attached to the paper, whic e is 
made either the first or — week after the mon 
is received. stamp is rece! 


But when 
the receipt will be sent se by mal 
Messrs. SAMPSON 1 0O., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents = London to receive subsci iptions 


d advertise ts. 
ane adress so PHE INDEPENDENT, 
Po, Bex 2787, 261 Broadway, N.Y. City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1, Any person who takes @ pseper regularly from the 
post-office—whether d: directed to his 1s name or another's 
or whether he has subscriped or not—is respunsibie 


oes the payment. 
2.1f a & person orders bis ue paper don discontinued, he 


must Jk arrearages ublisher may con- 
tinue cent it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

8. The courts have decided that te ae 
newspapers and periodicals 


jodl the 
ving thum uncalled for, apy 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 ad to Be column.) 





sd Advertisements. Las & Business Notice 
bccn acedssotesas ibe. “Tthmoverss ces nce i 
i =e (one month Ue.| 4 times (one month.. 
13 (three month three montis). 
2? ix ™ = 156, 
6 “ (twelve “ af 3 (twelve “  ).66e. 
mY LUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
4 times one month)..... 
13 three months). 
6% “ (six . 
a twelve “ ).. 





PUBLISHER’s NOTICRS....ONE DOLLAR PER AGATB 
LINE, EACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL NoTicgs....TWO DOLLARS PER AGATR 
RrLicious NOTICES........... CENTS A LINB. 
R DEATHS. not quecemas four 
lines, $!. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Lin 
Payments for pavertising faust be made int cdvance. 
Address all letters 


THR INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Bex 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS, 
1880, 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of .4a8 INDEPENDENT—Yviz., 
$3.00 per annum. 


These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 


postage paid. 








Reg. Price, 
Ts 40600 0040006090000 $125 §1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 800 
Atlantic Monthly................ 850 4 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 250 800 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 3 50 400 
Frank Lesliejs Ladies’ Journal.... 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 260 800 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 1 75 2 00 
Harper’s Magazine........0..6... 350 400 

“ = Warkly...... haterter --» 850 400 

a DORA bi 06d i soecerk veces 8 50 400 

* Young People(Weekly). 135 150 
ie DOE. 0000000 se8eetenns 1 75 2 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 350 400 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ... 2 40 2 7% 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 7530 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 00 150 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 5 00 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 27 8 00 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 35 400 
Weekly Tribune........ Sp atinebad 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 2 50 8 00 
The Literary World (Fortnightly) 

SR re iw Fs 
The Mureecy ...0000-ccevevsessce 1 30 150 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 2% 250 
International Review (new subs.). 450 500 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.'.450 5 00 
Forest and Stream............++- 350 400 
Eclectic Magazine........... ooeee £50) =—5 
Waverley Magazine.............. 400 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 8% 86100 
“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 

Magazine for Young People.. 175 200 
Christian at Work............. «+. 270 300 
Rural New Yorker............ +i 210 250 
Good Company (new subs.)....... 2% 80 
Arthur’s Hlustrated Home Mag- 

GERAD odecvcaccercopedes tpanes 1% so 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








THE TYPE WRITER, 


teda 
VV 4 





ITS ADVANTAGES OVER THE PEN. 


Leathilicy.— The writing of this machine is fully as 
rint,and nearly as uniform and beauti- 

ventions snlotakes, annoyances, and waste 

3 ithe focidens to illegible pen-writing are there- 
ore avoided 


Rapidity —The average speed at the 

aay wee * per minute. average 

speed of the aap oS is from sixty to seventy 

words per minu nm hours’ work with the 

n LA be oe with yy Type Writer in two to 

hree operator on =e machine 

being fully equ squat to three expert penmen. 

Conve ence.—The machine is always read 

fis ‘atigue of ke n-writing ls wholly obv Bf 

ast more muscles are prought into service and the 

— of me oan is not at all constrained. There 


m is from 


no pen to o ©; no ink to spill or get dry; no 
soiling of fingers or clothing. " - - 
Corresponde e morshant, the lawyer, the 


banker, and all ‘men of business can ee ‘orm the 
lahor of letter-writing with much sav of vain 
able time. By — a o Sern ink ribbon, very 
beautiful copies m en with the ordinary 
letter press in the a manner. 
TESTIMONIALS. 

I do all my writing with it. I have hauled it allover 
the payee ‘erritory, and it is as good as the first dayI 
got it. er nee be without tt for double its « cons. 

in R. Vance, 10th Infantry, . 

The blind can 0 ast and quickly learn to write ‘with 
correctness and facility. 

STEPHEN Bascock, of N. Y. Inst. for the Blind. 

I consider the Type Writer a real help in literary 
work. Prov. G. ©. CALDWELL, Cornell University, 


We shall continue to manufacture the Type Writer. 
and have resume We have greatly improved 
the Machine and are now wonared to offer the latest 
improved Type Writers at greatly yoy prices— 
viz., No. 1 at $70; No. 4 at $80; No. 2 at $100. 

weerorable arrangements will be made with Can- 

and Agents. Correspondence solicited. 
"Pactory, tion, N. Y. Principal Office, 288 Broadway, 


New York i 
E REMINGTON & SONS. 


1788. BACON PIANOS seo. 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory, 


BAOON & RAVEN.—BACON & KARR, 


A fine assortment of — Some uare Grand and 
Cabinet Grand Pianos, of u tone and work- 





manship, constantly on hand. atalogues by mall on 
application. 
1473 and 1475 Broadway, near 42d St., 


New York. 
The three Elevated Railroads have stations at 42d st., 
near my Factory. 


GAS FIXTURES, 
LAMPS, 
CLOCKS and BRONZES. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO. 


invite attention to their NEW STYLES, which 
for VARIETY, EXCELLENCE OF DESIGN, MATERI- 
ALS, and WORKMANSHIP are not excelled. 





Special and Exclusive Designs, 
if desired, 


836 AND 838 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


TRY LAVINE 


FOR WASHING EVERYTHING. 


Lavine is a Ground Soap, and by its use none other 
is needed. Manufactured by 


HARTFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


30 Union Place, Hartford, Ct, 





For sale by all Wholesale Grocers. 


E. R. DURKEE & CO., Sole Agents, 


135, 137, 139 Water Street, N. ¥- 
‘NONE GENU INE UNI ESS. ( CORKS BRANDED 


anes UE 


NATURAL MINERAL WATER. 
The greatest German and British medical and nd chars. 
Water yater” as an 


water, and as 
mirably fitted 





wines, liqu 
dut in’ the least 
their color or 
they recom- 
id its all persons suf- 
acu! ~ = e - 
fe Eyepepese, ta ies diges: 
Gecomts of = of the pines, owtns owtag: 4 the IT eo amount of 
sulphates con coutained Cee ~ 
Fo. SALE A AT ALL GROCERS AND camaeaies 


om ¢ IMPORT 
K & BRUNLER, 
Ne. 7 mas ay Street, near Pest-office. 
LABERAL DISCOUNTS TO THE TRADE. 





Old aud Young. 


CURIOUS THINGS. 
(From THE Genman oF B ok Rosert REgINIcx.} 


I WENT out once for a a quiet stroll, 

When something happened so very droll. 

I saw a young hunter riding ever, 

Up and down, on the shore of the river. 

Many a stag bounded close to the spot. 

What did the hunter? He shot them not; 

Only sang a song in the forest green. 

Now tell me, my friends, what might this 
mean ? 


And as [ continued my quiet stroll, 

Something else happened extremely droll. 

A slender maid in a light canoe 

Came gliding down on the waters blue. 

About her the fishes sprang wonderingly. 

What did the maid? She let them go free; 

Only sang a song in the forest green. 

Now tell me, my friends, what might this 
meav ? 


And asl returned from my evening stroll, 
Something else happened of all the most droll. 
A riderless steed on my way I passed by, 
An empty canoe on the river did lie ; 
And passing a grove of sycamore through, 
What did I hear? There whispered two! 
And it was so dark there was nothing to see. 
Now tell me, my friends, what- might all this 

be? 

MARGUERITE. 





OVER THE CLIFF. 





BY G. M. 8. HORTON. 


I THINK that it was just eleven at night. 
Anyway, the clock in the tower of Clifton 
School started to strike eleven; but, as 
usual, the clock of the village hall begap a 
little behind, and, in the hurry to catch up, 
the strikes were mixed so that Mr. Arith- 
metic Greenleaf himself could not count 
them. 

Then the moon arose, and cast long shad- 
ows over the playground of the School. 

The surf that dashed against the cliff, a 
hundred yards away, seemed to have the 
night all to itself; for no other noise broke 
the stillness, and no light from the School 
windows made it social for the dancing 
waves in the bay. 

It doesn’t seem an hour later, and yet 
the clocks are having a rough-and-tumble 
fight again. 

‘“Twelve o'clock, Billy. Up with the 
ladder, and mind she doesn’t grate on the 
fence.” 

‘‘Mind yer tongue, you there, and I’ll 
look out for the ladder. Steady, now! Let 
her fall gently, and not a whisper from 
either of you. Hush!” 

It was quick work, and a moment later 
three boys were walking stealthily across 
the playground, carryimg with them a lad- 
der, that swayed up and down with its own 
length. 

‘“Yer sure yer know the room?” whis- 
pered the first speaker, as they came to a 
standstill in the shadow of the building. 

‘‘Over the library. Jack here seen him 
with the spyglass from the haystack. 
The boss put it in the upper drawer, and 
I’m agoin’ after it.” And Bill Baker was 
as good as his word. Placing the ladder 
against the sill of a second-story window, 
he cautiously mounted the rounds, one by 
one, glancing back when near the top, 
with a cautionary gesture to the boys wait- 
ing below. 

It was a sultry night, and, as Bill 
reached the window, he found it most 
invitingly open. Cautiously he stepped 
over the sill into the room. Listening, to 
make sure that Dr. Farley, the principal, 
was sleeping soundly in the bed against 
the opposite wall, he stole to the bureau 
and opened the drawer. - 

‘Here it is!” he said to himself, and 
then he glanced toward the bed, to see if he 
might not have said it aloud; for there lay 
a pocket-book under his very finger-ends. 
He took it with eager hands, opened his 
jacket, and placed it carefully in an inside 
pocket. 

And now Bill Baker, who had en- 
gineered the scheme like an old hand, made 
a mistake, showing that he was new to the 
business, after all. He attempted to shut 
the drawers again. 

‘“Who’s there?” 

With a spring, the young culprit was 
on his way down the ladder, 





“Cut! cut! you-fellers! He’s-after.me!” 

It was a wild race, but a safe one; for 
the three boys saw nothing following them 
but their own shadows, as they glanced 
back in their flight. 

Im the school -buildings the alarm brought 
lights into nearly all the windows, and the 
boys were gathering from their rooms in 
the great hall down-stairs. 

“Where's Dr. Farley, and what’s the 
matter?” were questions eagerly asked, on 
all sides. 

‘*The Doctor just went out, ‘cause I seen 
him,” said a little boy who wasn’t taking 
grammar that term, and who sat on the 
lowest stair, trembling with fright anda 
woeful lack of clothing. Then the front 
door opened, and the Doctor came in, lead- 
ing by the shoulder a boy, dwarfed bya 
humped back, but with a face so full of 
boyish frankness—I almost said loveliness— 
that you couldn’t notice anything else. 
Dr. Farley led the boy forward, and, turn- 
ing tothe frightened group about him, said: 


‘*Den’t be alarmed. It’s all over now. 
My pocket-book has been stolen, and this 
isthe boy who took it. And when I say 
that I would rather have lost ten times the 
amount of money than to have lost my 
confidence in him, you will all believe me.” 

‘““What! Little Bob Roger?” 

Neither you nor I nor anyone would 
have thonght the boy capable of crime, as 
he stood there, with his handstight clasped, 
under the big swinging lamp. I wish I 
could picture to you the sweetness of the 
boy’s face; yet you must have seen it some- 
where—in the face you look upon perhaps 
only once in a lifetime. But that face you 
would ever trust, without a word of good 
promise from the lips. 

‘‘Dr. Farley! Dr. Farley! Only listen 
to me! Listen pne moment! By all the 
kindness you have ever shown me; by all 
the heartfelt gratitude that kindness has 
brought; by all my love for you,” he 
cried, looking at the housekeeper, who 
stood upon the upper landing, with tears 
in her kind eyes, ‘‘I did not do it.” 

‘‘Then who did?” 

“T can’t say, sir.” 

‘Cannot, or will not?” 

‘Say must not, sir. Only trust me. I 
did not take your money, Dr. Farley. I 
did not touch it.” 

‘Then who did?” 

The boy looked appealingly round, as 
though in search of a friendly face. 

‘‘Then who did?” repeated the Principal. 

‘Dr. Farley, I know too well who took 
your money ; but I can never tell you.” 

You could almost hear the whole school 
gasp. Dr. Farley’s authority defied under 
his very roof. The small boy with the bad 
grammar actually tried to hide behind the 
nearest post. 

Without another word to the boy, the 
Principal turned to the housekeeper, and 
said: 

‘‘Mrs. Maitland, I found this boy stand- 
ing upon the front steps. He was fully, 
dressed ; for you know that he does not sleep 


attheschool. He is to be locked into the 
tower-room to-night, and to-morrow he 
goes to jail.” 


Bob Roger knew the tower-room well. 
He had played there many a rainy day, 
with Alice, the Principal’s little daughter. 
Bob was not a school-boy—indeed, no 
one knew exactly where he lived; but from 
the time he saved Alice, when she fell over 
the cliff into the water thirty feet below, 
he had not missed a day at the school, 
doing anything he could—from running 
errands fcr the housekeeper to making the 
ninth man on the ball-field. Poor Bob! 
As he lay dressed on the cot in that lonely 
room, at the base of the tower, looking up 
at the sky through the high, narrow win- 
dow above, his first thought was of the 
little playmate, whose golden head and 
langhing blue eyes had so often betrayed 
her in the games of hide-and-seek behind 
the barrels and boxes around him. 

“I wonder if she thinks I stole it,” he 
said to himself. And that was the hardest 
thought of all. ‘‘If it hadn't been for 
Tim, I’d have told; but I'll stand it to save 
him, for he was always good to me.” And 
the brave little fellow choked back the 
sobs and tears that came before he knew 
they were anywhere near. Just then the 
clocks started to have a time of it again; 





but, fortunately, it was only one o’clock, so 
they had to give it up before they had 
fairly got to going. 

As the echoes died away, Bob thought he 
heard a sound in the corridor outside. He 
raised himself on his elbow and listened. 
Yes, surely, there were footsteps coming. 
A moment later, and some one tried the 
handle of the door; then the key was 
turned, and the door slowly opened, let- 
ting into the gloomy room the dim Hight 
from a candle. 

“ Are you awake, Bob Roger?” 

‘Yes, I am,” said Bob, sitting up and 
rubbing his eyes, to make sure that he was. 
**Is that you, Alice?” 

“It’s me, Bob; and may I come in?” 

Before he could answer, she was sitting 
cross-legged, like a Turk, upon a large box 
at the foot of the bed. Putting down the 
candle at her side and holding around her 
more closely the big red shawl, whose 
ends dragged on the floor, she said: 

‘‘Am I very naughty this time, Bob 
Roger?” 

He had often told her so during their 
play—a little half in sport and a big half 
in earnest, To Alice, Bob Roger had always 
been a champion of everything that was 
gentlemanly and good. She had no moth- 
er, and she had grown into the habit of 
going to him for answers to many of her 
questions as to the right or wrong of 
things. For a moment he forgot that he 
was a prisoner in her father’s house, and 
said, with his old seriousness: ‘‘ Very, very 
naughty, I’m afraid, Alice. How could 
Kitty let you?” 

‘** She didn’t let me at all, for she wasn’t 
looking,” said the little red Turk, meekly. 


“**She couldn’t look; ’cause she was fast 


asleep as could be.” 

“Then I’m sure it’s wrong Alice, and 
you mustn’t stay another minute.” 

‘What you here for?” asked the child, 
suddenly. 

Then it all came back to him. 

“Kitty said you stole, and I said you 
didn’t, either.” And the big blue eyes 
looked into Bob’s face so trustingly that 
then and there the boy made up his mind 
that, so longas he lived, he would never do 
a thing that would make him ashamed to 
meet the innocent look any less frankly 
than he could meet it now. 

“* Alice,” said the boy, gently, ‘‘ I never 
stole in all my life. Don’t you believe me?” 

‘‘Of course, Ido. And I’m going right 
up-stairs, to tell Kitty all aboutit. OxlyI 
don’t know all about it, Bob.” 

‘“‘No. But some day you will, Alice.” 

‘‘All right. And you didn’t scold me 
half as much as I thought you would.” 


That was confidence worth having, I can 
tell you! The little mind had settled the 
question of Bob’s guilt on the spot. His 
simple denial was all she wanted; and she 
took up her candle once more, folded Kit- 
ty’s shawl about hertiny form, and made 
ready for her lonely trip up-stairs. 

“I don’t think that I can ever scold you 
again, Alice, you are so good to come and 
see me.” 

“Didn't I always say I’d stick by you, 
Bob?” 

It was a phrase she had learned from the 
boys, and she looked so very small and 
so very determined, as she stood in the 
open. doorway, that Bob couldun’t help 
laughing. 

“‘What! Don’t you want me to?” 

‘* Of course, I do; and I'll stick by you, 
too, Alice, as long as I live.” 

Away went the little figure, throwing a 
good-night kiss to her Bob Roger. 

**Come back and lock me in,” said Bob, 
in a low whisper, for the soft-hearted jailor 
had left the door wide open. 

‘Must I, really?” 

*« Yes, indeed.” 

So back she came, turned the key, and 
went cautiously up-stairs again, tripping 
over the shawl at every step and havinga 
hard time keeping the candle upright. 

’ But she didn’t go to her room. She 
stopped at her father’s door and knocked. 

**Who’sthere?” cried a wide awake voice 
from within. Dr. Farley had been tossing 
and turning ever since he came to bed, try- 
ing to sleep, but making a bad failure of it. 

' It’s Alice. Please let me in.” 

** Alice! Alice! how cameyou here? What 
has happened?” 


* 
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He opened the door, and drew the child j one holiday afternoon in the spring before, | anything,” he said, ‘‘that may help my | ing the entrance from toy to bottom. Then 


into his arms, candle and all. 

‘Nothing, Papa; only my Bob’s down 
in the tower-room all alone, and he didn’t 
do it.” 

Dr. Farley put aside the candle, and, get- 
ting his dressing-gown, sat down, with the 
child in his arms. 

“How do you know he’s there?” 

‘‘ Kitty told me, and I went down.” 

‘‘That was wrong, Alice.” 

** He said so too, Papa.” 

‘Did you lock the door?” 

‘Yes, sir. He made me. 

‘* Made you lock him in?” P 

‘Yes, sir. I forgot all about it.” 

‘Alice, do you know, dear, why I had 
to lock Bob up?” 

** He said he didn’t take it, Papa.” 

Dr. Farley looked down upon the tired 
little head, now resting on his shoulder. 


** My child,” he said, ‘‘it is hard for me 
to break your confidence in Bob Roger; 
but I must do it.” 

‘Did he take the money, Papa?” 

‘No. It wasa larger boy than Bob in 
my room; but Bob was there.” 

‘“‘Where?” And the golden head was 
heavier against her father’s breast. 

‘‘On the front steps, by the foot of the 
ladder; and he was dressed.” 

‘* Anybody else?” 

‘‘Yes;.three boys running away half 
across'the playground.” 

“Then why—didn’t—Bob—run—to—o?” 

Why didn’t Bob run too? Dr. Farley 
coulda’t answer the question himself; and 
as for Alice, why, she was sound asleep iin 
Papa’s arms, 

‘Why didn’t Bob run too?” Dr. Farley 
asked himself the question morethan once, 
as he carried the sleeping child to her room 
and saw the soft hair fall on the pillow. 
*«T don’t see how it can be that he is inno- 
cent, and yet—why didn’t he run too?” 

When the Principal reached his room, 
he thrust his feet into a pair of slippers, 
took the still lighted candle, and went 
downstairs. 

‘‘T’'ll ask him one or two more questions, 
just to satisfy myself.” 

He unlocked the door of the tower-room 
and glanced. in.. There lay the boy, with 
his face towasdjhim; and it was a face as 
peaceful as the one he had just kissed in 
the low bed above. 

‘‘T'll not disturb him to-night,” said the 
Principal, shading the light with his hand. 
And so he passed ont along the corridor; 
but he didn’t lock the door. 

There was wonder in the school next 
day. After the opening exercises, Dr. 
Farley referred to the robbery by merely 
saying: 

“Young gentlemen, I’ve changed my 
mind about Roger. I shall let the matter 
rest where it is. The affair is a mysterious 
one, yet I am convinced of his innocence. 
Pray do not let him see by your conduct 
that any suspicion rests upon him.” And 
then he rang the bell for the opening 
classes. 

‘Looks like asif nothing wasn’t going 
to be done to him,” whispered the boy who 
was not in grammar that term tothe boy 
across the aisle. 

“‘ Hooray!” whispered the boy in return, 
and ‘‘ Hooray!” said the whole school, at 
recess, as they carried Bob Roger on their 
shoulders to the ball-field, where they 
always snatched a hasty game between 
studies, 

And so the summer wore on, and autumn 
came—that soft, golden weather, when out- 
of-doors seemed made for play, and .in- 
doors seemed made for nothing but to get 
out of as soon as possible. It was late 
October; yet there wasn’t a chill in the 
air,and Alice and Bob still climbed the 
high rocks of the cliff, to count the ships 
that spread their tiny sails away off, almost 
out of sight behind the water’s edge, or to 
watch the white gulls that chased each 
other along the wave-tops at their very 
feet. 

Down the face of the cliff (so steep 
that it’s a wonder anyone ever ventured 
there) was a narrow path, leading—where? 

I don’t suppose that it would have been 
known to this day, if Bob Roger, with a 

Tope around his waist and with the other 
end held by half the school of boys, above, 
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and, after being out of sight behind a turn 
in the cliff for half an hour, came back, 
and reported a cave ‘‘ big enough for a 
circus,” he said, with a low, narrow en- 
trance for ten feet, which opened into a 
great room beyond. It was a week before 
another boy dared to venture down the 
steep path; but, when he finally mustered 
the courage to let himself over the edge 
of the cliff, he came back with such glow- 
ing descriptions of the new playground 
that, after a month’s hard work, the boys 
had a pretty safe path to the cave’s mouth, 
Dr. Farley, seeing that it would be im- 
possible to keep the boys away from the 
danger, had men from the village come up 
and blast the heaviest part of the work; 
but the boys did wonders with cold chisels 
and hammers, and at the time my story 
opens the cave was almost as easy of 
access as the playground itself. 

The room in the rock that Roger had 
found so gloomy and cheerless had been 
transformed into the most comfortable 
sort of quarters. The boys had teased out 
of Mrs. Maitland’s great store-room all the 
pieces of carpet she would yield up, for the 
floor of the cave, and then they gave an 
entertainment; and, if you'll believe me, 
had the whole interior whitewashed and 
hung chromos upon the rocky sides, out of 
the profits. Candles always stood ready 
on natural ledges about the cave, which 
soon became the club-room of the school. 
Of all the good times they had there during 
the summer I cannot stop to write; but of 
one day that autumn—a day that even the 
villagers themselves could not recall with- 
out brushing their sleeves across their eyes, 
and which those in the school would 
scarcely have dared to remember at all, 
save for its glorious ending—I must tell, 
or else my story could never come to a 


close. 
It was Thursday afternoon and lecture 


day, and the school was holding late. For 
an hour past the sun had been clouded and 
the blackness was still rolling up; yet there 
was no sign of a storm, save in the darkness 
above. The waves on the shore moved 
lazily in, scarcely stirring the loose sand, 
as they gently broke upon the beach. At 
four o’clock the whole air was full of the 
reflected blackness of the clouds above, 
while below not a breath of wind stirred 
the leaves of the old oak, whose branches 
touched the window-panes behind Dr. 
Farley’s desk. Half an hour later the 
storm broke, lashing into fury every tree 
and branch and leaf, catching every mov- 
able thing and whirling it away in front of 
that terrible wind. Not far behind was 
the rain; but the wind was cold and the 
rain was hail, and as it was hurled against 
the sides of the great school buildings the 
windows crashed away before it and the 
school-room was swept by the storm. In 
the consternation that fohlowed, Dr. Farley 
alone noticed the housekeeper’s pale face, 
as Mrs. Maitland appeared at the door. 

‘* What is it!” heecried. ‘‘The storm?” 

‘‘No, no. Alice! She’s not in the 
house!” 

He sprang past the housekeeper and up 
the broad staircase, leaving the boys to 
close, as best they could, the iron shutters 
that were used to keep out the winter 
storms. In the nursery there was no one 
but a white, frightened figure cowering in 
one corner. 

‘* Kitty, is that you?” 

*« Fou, ae.”” 

But the shuddering figure clung still 
closer to the wall, as the building shook 
in the fury of the gale and the rain and 
hail beat mercilessly against the window. 

The Principal laid a heavy hand upon 
her shoulder, and spoke rapidly. 

‘“‘Think! Where did you see Alice 
last?” 

‘«She has been out all the afternoon.” 

‘« Where?” 

‘tT think, sir, she said she was going” — 

«* Well, where?” 

‘Fo the cave.” 

And the wind went shrieking by, bring- 
ing to their ears the rush and roar of the 
surf, which was now breaking in great 
rushes of water against the rocky face of 
the cliff. 

“See the housekeeper at once! Have 
everything in readiness for—for whaf may 
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baby! My poor, poor baby girl!” 

His face was as pale now as the one we 
saw when the housekeeper opened the 
school-room door. And still the storm 
rushed by, growing stronger as it . made 
friends for itself along the way. 
Unmindful of the eager throng of boys 
who met him in the hall, with brave offers 
of assistance, Dr. Farley opened the door 
and looked out. Clinging to the rail that 
protected the edge of the high step was the 
figure that the Principal had discovered 
there the night of the robbery. 

‘*Bob Roger!” 

“Yes, sir. May I come in?” 
‘‘Grasping Dr. Farley’s hand, he was 
drawn into the hall, and the door with 
difficulty closed against the wind and 
storm. 

** Where did you come from?” cried Dr. 
Farley, excitedly. ‘‘ Why are you always 
standing by our door when we are in 
trouble, and yet want to hold yourself 
guiltless? Whereis she? Speak!” 

‘‘T don’t know what you mean, sir.” 

*T mean Alice! Alice! Where is she?” 
‘*Ts she out in the storm?” cried the boy, 
moving a step nearer the door. 

‘‘Out in the storm? Oh! if it were only 
that. She’sin the cave, Bob. She’s in the 
cave!” : 
In all that crowd, I doubt if there were 
one so calm as Bob Roger. Little Bob, you 
know, they called; but he was a man 
among them then. He knew the danger 
better than any. He was sure that, even as 
they stood there, the waves were creeping 
up the face of the cliff—up, up to the 
cave’s mouth, and covering~it. He knew 
that Clifton School had never seen such a 
storm as that in all its good long life. 
Would the wicked wind never stop its 
screaming? 

‘The rope, boys!” he cried. -‘‘ Where 
is it?” 

‘In the carriage-house,” a dozen voices 
cried. 

‘‘I want your strongest boys, Dr, Far- 
ley. I’m going down to bring her back.” 

The Principal once more himself gave 
rapid instructions to the boys around, and 
the next moment the resewers were bat- 
tling their way across the fawn to the cliff. 
It was such a wind as one seldom s@és'in a 
lifetime. It flung against their® faces the 
salt spray it had snatched from the boiling 
waves bclow; it pushed them back with 
mighty arms and cut mercilessly with its 
flinging hail-stones. And on the cliff, if it 
could be, it was worse. To hear the water 
and to catch its breath was bad enough; 
but to see it was another thing—to see it 
and to know, as they did know then, that 
its waves were surging around the cave’s 
mouth and cutting off all retreat for the 
precious prisoner below. 

They could scarcely hear each other's 
voices, above the roar of the wind and 
waves. 

“‘Ican’t let you do it, Bob,” said the 
Principal, as the boy, without a moment’s 
hesitation, began to bind the rope about his 
waist. ‘‘ Youcan’t keep the path against 
this wind. Let me go down.” 

‘‘No, no, sir! I know every stone on 
the way. I can’t stay up here.” 

They could not r-ason with him, and 
they did not ask to. They knew that if Alice 
was there, and could be brought up, he 
alone could do it. And so the preparations 
wenton. After that there was no more 
talking; but, as the boy stepped into the 
narrow path that led its slippery way 
downward, Dr. Farley took one of the 
strong hands in his and kissed it. Then 
the boy was gone. The master, lying at 
full length upon the dangerous brink, 
payed out the rope carefully. Now the 
boy stops a moment, and shields his face 
with his hands; and then, with his body 
pressed close to the rocky wall, as he slowe 
ly makes his way along, passes out of sight 
around the first turn. 

No human eye can follow him along the 
dangerous path beyond. As for Msimself, 
he knows nothing of fear; not even when 
he has to stop and crouch low, and lower 
yet, as the blast comes with renewed force 
and the spray from an up-coming wave 
blindshim fora moment Another strug- 
gle, and he can see the opening to the cave; 
but, even as he looks, a wave comes creep- 





it recedes, and the wates pours out of the 
cave like a river; but another wave is 
there to push it back again, and the water 
this time rises. to the feet’ of the boy, as he 
stands on a ledge above the cave. Nota 
moment is to be lost. He sees that his only ~ 
chance is to throw himself into the water 
and be carried by it through the opening. 
If it should bring him out again, he knew 
that nothing could save him, not even the 
rope about his waist; for, once in the grasp 
of the waves, in their cruel dashing against 
the rocks —— 

But he did not think of that. With des- 
perate hands he pulled at the rope, fur 
length enough to let him be carried into 
the cave. As it is played out above, he 
coils it at his feet. Now is the time. 
Stepping down to meet the inrushing wave, 
he is swept through. In all that storm, I 
doubt if he could have met a kindlier wave 
than that. It proved to be so small that it 
scarcely filled the opening. There was a 
moment of darkness, as the water surged 
with him into the cave; and then what 
seemed to be a flood of light before his 
eyes, as he found his head above the water 
and his hd@hds clinging with might and 
mam to a shelving rock, to prevent being 
carried back. 

Then the wave receded; and, with his 
feet once more on solid rock, Bob climbed 
from one ledge to another, until the in- 
coming waves scarcely touched his feet. 
Then he looked around. The light came 
from a candle that was burning just out of 
reach of the water; and there, sitting ona 
broad platform of rock, with her feet dang- 
ling over the edge, sat a little maiden, as 
quiet as though in her father’s library, so 
warmly sheltered from the storm now 
around her. 

‘‘Don’t scold me, Bob Roger; but my 
feet are wet, and so are my stockings. But 
I'd have got ’em wetter if I bad come out, 
Just look there!” 

Truly, that was a big wave! 

‘‘Jump, Alice. On your feet! Quick!” 

The water swept around once more; but 
the little maiden, with the wet shoes and 
stockings (don’t scold her, Bob), was safe. 

Three pulls at the rope was the signal 
to those above that the boy was safe, 
Three more told that he had found Alice, 
But still the waves poured in, rising higher 
and higher, as Bob helped his patient little 
charge from one ledge to another. 

‘‘Why don’t you keep the water out of 
your cave, Bob Roger?” 

Poor Bob! Wouldn't he have done it, if 
he could, to save those little wet feet? 
But he told her the story of the king who 
put his chair upon the seashore and com- 
manded the waves not to touch him. 

‘“‘But didn’t the water come in just 
exactly the same?” asked Alice, 

‘‘Of course, it did. And the king knew 
that it would.” 

‘*Suppose,” said the child, innocently, 
‘‘that the watcr should come in here, real 
high, you know, and fill the cave all up. 
Don’t you ’spose we'd get wet all over? 
Why don’t you tell me, Bob Roger?” 

Again the water rushed in, and higher 
they climbed, with the candle. There was 
always water in the cave now, and it was 
rising every moment. 

‘‘Alice, Alice, dear, if the water should 
come up much higher, it would take us 
out to the ocean—” 

“And then I should see my mamma,” 
cried Alice. ‘‘I should see my dear 
mamma in Heaven, for Papa told me so. 
Only you brought me back again. Don’t 
you remember?” 

*‘And I should see mine,” said the boy 
gently. He took her little hand in his an 
stroked it tenderly. 

‘Are you afraid, Alice?” 

‘‘No. You didn’t scold me a bit about 
my shoes and stockings. Did'you, Bob?” 

A last resting-place was found on a ledge 
just under the rocky roof. The candle 
sputtered in the boy’s hand, but did not go 


out, 
** Alice, do you know ‘ Our Father’?” 


‘* Yes, 1 do, Bob Roger. He’s in Heaven, 
with my mamma; and I say ‘Our Father’ 
every night, whether I’m sleepy or whether 
I’m not.” 

“It’s growing dark, Alice. Let us say it.” 

“To our very selves?” 
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clasped in each other’s, the children (he 
was a child with her) repeated the prayer, 
slowly and calmly, while the waters still 
surged below. 

** Are you through, Alice?” 

‘Yes, I’m all through; but I always say 
something else, you know.” 

“* What is it?’ 

‘** Bless us all and make us all good,’ 
my Bob Roger.” 

The water rose again; but no higher! 
The swell from the ocean outside still 
pressed it up; but it fell as though the 
waves had spent themselves with the 
hour’s terrible effort. Bob knew well 
what it meant—knew us well of the safety 
as he had known of the danger; but Alice, 
the dear little maiden, sat with her legs 
crossed under her, like the same miniature 
Turk we saw in the tower room, looking 
plaidly down from her perch on the 
strange scene about her. 

Oh! it’s easy to talk lightly of it now, 
easy enough, with the waters going back, 
never to return, leaving the dismal cave 
without its coat of white and without the 
gorgeous chromos and more gorgeous car- 
pets; but with plenty of foothold, un- 
covered by rushing waves. 

**Look! Bob Roger. The water's going 
out!” 

“Going out! Ishould say so.” Going out 
as it came in, tumbling and rushing, each 
wave lower than the other before it, as 
though anxious to make up for all the 
wretchedness it had caused on sea and 
land. Lower and lower it sank, till in half 
un hour the floor of the cave was scarcely 
covered. 

** Look! look! Alice. It’s sunlight through 
the opening!” 

As Bob put his hands in a crevice by his 
side, to help himself off the ledge, his 
fingers closed upon something that made 
him start so that he almost lost his balance. 
He held it up to the light. It was a pocket- 
book, filled so full that it’s a wonder the 
sides didn’t come off. 

Now, if I can only hold my pen back 
till I tell the rest! How they got out of the 
cave, justas the sun was setting, and the 
wind going down with it; how Bob had 
to take the rope from his waist, for fear the 
eager hands above would pull him off the 
rocks, after all; and how frightened they 
all were when the rope came up with 
nothing at the other end, till they heard 
Alice’s merry voice coming up the path of 
the cliff. What a meeting that was on top! 
Such a happy, jolly crowd, for a wet one, 
you never saw or heard of. There were 
tears, of course; but I cannot bear to tell 
of them now, even if they were tears of 
joy. And that evening in the hall around 
the great fireplace—the fire that nobody 
needed now, save for the comfort they got 
from the homelike glow of the embers— 
how can I ever describe that! But this was 
after Bob Roger had spent an hour with 
Dr. Farley, in his study, where he had 
told how, not being happy at his home, in 
the village, he had slept through the short 
summer nights on a bed of straw under the 
high front steps of the school, and that on 
the night of the robbery he had discovered 
his brother Jim stealing the master’s 
money. All this he told when he handed 
the pocket-book back to its owner. I say 
Roger Baker told it all; but that is not 
quite true, for Jim himself had come up 
and confessed to the Doctor that night, 
out of gratitude over Roger’s escape, and 
asked forgiveness. 

To be sure, he was not well-paid for his 
crime, as the boys had quarreled over the 
distribution of the money, and the pocket- 
book was treacherously hid by one of them, 
who, after spending the night in the bar- 
room at the village, had staggered down to 
the cave, thinking it the safest place for 
his plunder. But, in searching for it after- 
ward, it could not be found, and he never 
dared to reveal his secret to the others. 

Many times did the clocks battle with 
each other unheeded that evening; many 
times did the boys fill the largest platter 
with nuts from the barrel behind the cellar 
door; but the good-time part of it came to 
an end, as such good times always must. 

But there was a part that has not ended 
yet, and never will, so long as Clifton 
School stands; for, although at this day 
there is not e bey there who witnessed 
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With bowed heads and hands tightly | that fearful storm, yet so faithfully bas ** Just think of the jovely brown cows!” | arys. ime tired and Must klose. Tat 


the record been kept that any one of them, 
from the new principal down to the gar- 
dener’s boy, can tell you the story—and 
they tell it proudly too—of how Roger 
Baker (Bob Roger they will say), in his 
brave unselfishness, went over the cliff 
that terrible day and saved my little lady 
Alice, so long ago. 





JEMIMA CROW. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 





Ou ! listen, children, one and all ; 
Ob ! listen, high and low, 

While I relate the mournful fate 
Of poor Jemima Crow. 


Jemima was a spinster crow, 
Of most accomplished mien ; 

Her feathered back was glossy black, 
Her bill was bright and keen. 


Her wings Were always trimly dressed, 
Her voice, though sharp, was low ; 

And the good word of every bird 
Followed Jemima Crow. 


Jemima’s sister had a mate, 
A happy wife was she ; 

Upon a pine they sat in line, 
This family of three. 


-Upon a pine-tree bough they sat, 
Each evening in a row; 

Bridegroom and bride sat side by side, 
And then—Jemima Crow. 


A short way off she sat alone, 
And turned this problem o’er: 
** Given a tree too big for three, 
What is the size for four ?”’ 


Always the answer seemed the same, 
And always it was this: 
‘**Tis dull for me as number three, 
And four were not amiss.”’ 


80 when, this spring, the three came back, 
All in their wonted row, 

Now how can I the fact deny? 
There came another crow! 


A black and gentlemanly bird 
He was, or seemed to be; 
But lo! “Caw! Caw!” quoth brother-in- 
law. 
“Get out! This is our tree.” 


‘*T am Jemima’s promised spouse,” 
The stranger urged. But still 

‘‘Getout! Caw! Caw!’’ cried brother-in-law, 
Whetting an angry bill. 


‘No bough is big enough for four, 
And scarcely so for three. 
This isour home. And so begone, 
And find another tree.’’ 


Jemima wept, Jemima prayed, 
In vain. Away they flew. 

‘They found a perch upon a birch, 
And there they sit in view. 


Disconsolate Jemima sits 
Her sable lord beside ; 

He caweth gay the livelong day, 
But cannot cheer his bride. 


For still her arithmetic mind 
Revolves this problem o’er: 
‘« Why is a tree too big for three 
Not big enough for four?”’ 
Newport, R. I. 
I 
A PAIR OF BLUE-STOCKINGS. 
BY BESSY PEGG. 


‘‘Ou, dear!” said Mat, standing by the 
library window and watching the rain- 
drops spatter into the dismal little puddles 
on the sidewalk. 

‘‘Dear me!” groaned Tat, in a voice like 
the echo of Mat’s, only atrifle more heart- 
rending. Tat was lying on the rug, before 
the wood-fire, and emphasized her remark 
by a vigorous poke at a refractory stick, 
thereby sending a shower of sparks all over 
the hearth. There was a moment’s silence, 
Then Mat said, with a sob: 

‘* Ain’t it dreadful, Tat?” 

‘*Perfickly orful!” responded that small 
individual, with a rueful countenance, 
befitting the occasion. It was Saturday 
afternoon, and, had the weather proved 
pleasant, Uncle Tom had agreed to take his 
twin nieces to the Aquarium. Nothing 
else had been talked of for a week; but the 
day arrived, so bleak and stormy that the 
excursion was necessarily postponed. 
Mamma was so busy with a dressmaker 
that the disconsolate juveniles were left to 
themselves, feeling that they were fit sub- 
jects for a new “ Book of Martyrs.” 





(Bronchos) began Tat, pensively. 

“‘ Now, Tat Stevens!” said Mat, turning 
from the window, with great dignity, 
** you know there ain’t any brown cows in 
the ’quarum.” 

‘* Yes, there is,” said Tat, sitting up very 
straight and dropping the poker. ‘‘I 
heard Uncle Tom telling Papa ‘bout them, 
and how they drill just like soldiers” ; after 
which conclusive testimony she resumed 
her recumbent position. 

“‘I don’t care,” replied Mat, beating an 
indignant tattoo on the pane. ‘‘ The hip- 
pity hopamusses are ten times nicer’n 
cows,” she continued, triumphantly. 
“‘They come way from Greenland, and 
have to live in a cage with ice all round it, 
to make it seem like home.” 

This valuable zoélogical information waa 
not beneficial to Tat. 

‘I ’spose you think you know every- 
thing,” she replied. ‘‘But you don’t.” 

‘*I wouldn’t be a goose, Tat Stevens!” 

‘I ain’t a goose,” retorted Tat, calmly, 
drawing a peanut from her pocket and 
breaking the shell, with an aggravating 
little snap. 

Mat had a weakness for peanuts, and Tat 
knew it. 

**You are!” said Mat, but rather falter- 
ingly, for she saw Tat throw a second shell 
into the fire. 

‘All right,” said Tat, munching con- 
tentedly. ‘‘I’ve a whole half pint of pea- 
nuts, if I am.” 

‘Oh! Tat, where'd you get’em?” said 
Mat, advancing gradually. 

‘‘Bought ’em,” replied Tat, with the air 
of an extensive capitalist, strong in her 
sense of possession. ‘‘ Aunt Kate gave me 
five cents for finding her crochet-needle.” 

‘‘Are they good?” queried Mat, sitting 
down on the rug. 

‘*8’pose I'd eat em if they wasn’t?” said 
the incorrigible Tat, in blissful oblivion of 
bints and the rules of syntax. There was 
a pause for a few minutes. 

‘Tat, I overheard Miss Landon tell 
Mamma, the other day, that you are a very 
smart girl for your age.” 

‘Did she, Mat? Have a peanut,” extend- 
ing half a dozen.” What else’d she say?” 

‘That's all. Mamma sent me up-tairs 
just then for a pattern, and I didn’t hear 
any more.” 

‘*T’ve an idea!” cried Mat, springing up, 
when the last nut had vanished, with more 
alacrity than she had displayed since the 
dawning of that dismal Saturday. 

“You know that book, ‘The Asbury 
Twins,’ which Aunt Kate was reading aloud 
the other evening. Well, one twin wrote 
one chapter, and the other the next. Let’s 
do the same thing.” a 

‘*Oh! goody!” exclaimed Tat. ‘‘ We'll 
have it printed, and make lots of money, 
and buy a Shetland pony and a parrot, and 
go to Yurrup.” 

**Yes,” said Mat, who was rummaging 
the secretary for pencil and paper. ‘‘I’ll 
write the first chapter, "bout you; and you 
write the second, "bout me. Come on. I’m 
ready to begin.” 

The children seated themselves on the 
sofa. Mat laboriously headed a sheet of 
foolscap ‘‘ The two stevens’s twins,” then 
said, abruptly: 

“Tat, what sort of a book is this goin’ 
to bet” é 

‘‘Why, when folks write about their- 
selves,” replied Tat, meditatively, ‘‘they 
call it a—a—suthin’ like joggerfy; only 
taint. Guess you better leave it out.” 

‘‘Very well,” said Mat, wrinkling her 
forehead and trying to look profound; 
then wrote as follows: 

‘‘CHapTer I. 


‘iam going to tell you "bout Tat. My 
name’s Martha Alerthea stevens. Tat’s 
my Twin. She hez a Pug Noze but you 
doan’t mind it a Bit when you are akwane- 
tid with Her if you doan’t look rite at It. 
she oughter feel erbliged to me, for when 
We boath kame from heven, ant Kate sez 
there wuzzent but 1 of us xspected and 
of corce it wuz Me, and Tat had to ware 
my Klose til they coud make her Sum. 
Tat hez a dog, he’s Orful homely. he looks 
like snarled up thread, and wares a Bang. 
his name is Skratch. Tat spends her Pen- 
ny’s for kandy insted of puttin Them in 
the box to Konvert the poor littel mishun- 
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joggied me, so i kant rite.” 


“ Cuaprer II.—By Tar. 


“‘idident ether. ikno a littel girl that Tells 
fybs. But i woant menshun no names. 
my Noze izzent a Pug and ef it wuz i 
rather havea pug noze than freckals. when 
mat Stevens wus out te Her granma’s her 
Fase looked like brown spaterwurk i kno i 
wuz the 1 that wuz xpected for fokes say 1 
look like my Muther and mat hazzent any 
tickler zemblanse to the Famly so there. 
my Dog aint homely, not hafe nor kwarter 
as homely as mat’s Cat whicthis yelowe 
and hazzent enny Tale and mat named him 
rex whicth meens king but unkel tom calls 
him bob The breef as he Sez kings used to 
be called by sum name that derskribed 
there ’pearence and bob duz look ez if he 
Stopped sorter sudin. i woodent be meen 
enuf to tell that mat duzzent put her Mun- 
ny in the mishun Box but she doant. papa 
sez she s’ports two peanut Stands.” 

“There, Tat, you've written enough,” 
said Mat. ‘‘Let’s go and make merlasses 
candy.” 

‘* And wait till we’re grown up before we 
write a book,” added Tat. 

Warerzvury, Conn. 

a 
PUZZLEDOM. 
Communications for this department should bead 
dressed “ Puzzies,” Tux |wperexpent, New York.) 


CHESS. 
Problem IV. 











White to move and mate in one move. 


4 BNEW EIND OF BURIED CITIES. 
Diwerscities of Affection. 
“Qh! cruel girl, Toledo lad 
In woman’s fealty to believe, 
And one like'me so Fonda you, 
Bo basely to deceive. 


“This Hartford days and nights has loved, 
And, while its love re Wheeling, 
It never dreamed that it should find 
You so devoid of feeling. 


‘Oh! tell me, is your love for me 
Albany-shed from your breast ? 
Has all the Rome-ance of our love 
In oblivion gone to rest? 


“Tf so, I'll sail Lacrosse the sea 
And try thy image to forget ; 
And when they see Medina broad, 
'T will be without regret.”’ 


“ Begone, you fool! While Lima girl 
Who would not marry but a blonde, 
To chestnut eyes Sandusky hair 
My heart will ne’er respond. 


“T watched Eufala me around, 
And New York case would hopeless prove; 
And Syracuse me if you will, 
I never gave you hope to love. 


“* How could Jamaica girl confess 
With love for you her heart ne’er 
throbbed ?”’ 
’ “Ob ! I’m a fool London !”’ he said, 
Fell on the Florence sobbed. 


He rose with agitation, 
And a grim determination 
DTiumed his face as he arose : 
“ Cincinnati-tude repelling, 
*Gainst my love you’ve been rebelling— 
“ Farewell,” he says, and off he Cohoes. 
—Puck, 


ALPHABETICAL PUZZLE, 


A ts an article to keep workers neat; 
B is a bauble for rich people meet. 

C is a caller young girls should not wish ; 
D is a delicate kind of a fish. 

E is an enemy all must elude; 

F is a fearful lacking of food. 

G is a granite called primary rock : 

H isa holdfast that keeps firm a rrock. 
lis an some worship and love ; 
J is a Jewess not mild as a dove. 

K is a kinship uncommonly strong ; 





L is 8 liquor to drink much is wrong. 


ra) 
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M is a messe 
N is a name of + a Nev D town. 
O is an opiate which greaé@omfort brings ; 
P is a palace full of fine things. 
Q is a question answer who may ; 
R is a river in a land far away. 
Sis a soldier of far-reathing fame ; 
T is is a traveler, we honor his name. 
U is a uvion of true men and free ; 
V is a virtue, we all will agree. 
W is a wearisome thing to trundle about ; 
Xis of xanthogen (of this there some’s 
doubt). 
Y is a Yankee who built a big school ; 
Z is one zealous, if not a wise fool. 
M. B. H. 







ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 
Cross-word Eniema.—Sauer-kraut. 
Strivinc Enroma.—Christians. 

CHANCES AND DeEcaprTatTions, — Drain, 
brain, grain, train, rain, ain, in. 
CROSS OF DIAMONDS. 
I. 
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Aw exchange says: We are in receipt of 
alittle song entitled ‘‘ Will My Darling Come 
Again ?’? Without knowing the exact circum- 
stances of the case; we should say that he 
probably will, in case you can get your father 
to tie up the dog. 





AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 








Prepared according to the directions of FE. N. Horsford 
late Professor in Harvard University, 


MAKES A 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and fs an excellent 
Substitute for Lemons or Limes 


for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, ete. 


No danger can attend its use. 
Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particu- 
lars mailed free on application to manufacturers. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Previdence, R. I. 

For gale by all Druggists. 
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Dycpepeta Liver 
Diseases, Fever & 
Ague, uma- 
tism, Dropsy, 
Heart Disease, 


Biliousness, Nervous Debility, ete. 


The Best REMEDY KNOWN to Man ! 
9,000,000 Bottles 


s0nD SINCE 1870. 


CONSTIPATION = = HEADACHE, 
No. EST Houston 8r., Crry. 
Sm :—Your INDIAN BLOOD Si SYRUP has cured m 
aay of the distress in my head and relieved avery 
difficulty of my bowels. I must say that it is the best 
medicine that any person can take for sick headache. 
ALICE REED. 





DYSPEPSIA. 
Deak Sin :—I used your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP for 
rid (from which I suffered for five years), with 


placed my stomach in a condition to 
food, th nthereby welieving rs y? - those oe 
ter ea s 
although it it at cw Lae? —- dizziness, this 
disa my con 


ppeared on a use. M. 
digest m is now almost perfect and? ay greatly 
benefited. = WM. A. MAN, 

West 32d St., New York City. 
CATAREH CURBD. 

No. 44 West Oru St., New tos 
conn mrith Catarrh. << 
our INDIAN BLOOD SYR P, and, 
ind aoa entirely aa 

Cc. F. BISHOP. 
LIVER COMPLAINT AN! AND LUNG DISEASE 
CURED. 


Deak Sm :—I 4 not think | moala be ing my dut 
:-I do wo joing my du 
e afflicted know aisopeoRibte 
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THE 


Waterproof Aprons 


on better terms than any 

other manufacturer. 

Sold by nts oat wun 
ere m “an, ~ White, 
Biack, and #_, y ‘Cloth, = 
Fastern and Western Styles. 





aurant, 
Hotel. Pitty or » Pactery 
of any kind. 

We send a few samples of 
the material. Circulars and 
wholesale terms free. Address 


W. C. ROGERS, 
79 Court Street, Boston, 
Mass. 





[We have examincd the above goods, and cheerfully 
recommend them and Mr. Rogers to our host of Agent 
friends.—ED. AGENTS’ HERALD. } 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS, 


KITCHEN FURNITURE, 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
CHINA AND GLASS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVE., 
1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY. 


OUR FRESH STOCK OF 


wHiT Ee HOLLY 
IS NOW READY. 
This, with our complete assortment of 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 
embracin, e 80 varieties,is particularly worthy 
the attention not “wholesale buyers. 

Send for price- 
GEORGE W. READ & CO., 
186 te 200 Lewis Street, New York. 


RESEAT your CHAIRS. 
ly tt ge leath- 
er fin = ro pen, or 
ye may be that ned _ 
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nails. Price, up 

16-in., e.; itor 18-in., 42c. 
t, cu’ pattern, on re- 
6c. tax 
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fiarwoed Chairsent Co. 
24 Washington Bt, Boston 52 Canal St, N.Y. 





For New Terms for 


PENDENT. 










A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


the 
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ESTABLISHED 1780, 





Bet Cc t 

Set Comp ete, in Plask? $80: 
Parlor, Lodge, and Church Furniture. 
No charge for pac SH ty att for Illust ppates Catalogue. 


27 Sudbury Mie. Boston. 


R. GEISSLER 
35 Bleecker St., New York 
maker of Church and Household 
Furniture. Sole maker of Thomp- 
son's Patent Recumbent Reclining 
Chairs. Also Invalid Wheel-Chairs. 


REDUCTION. 


NovectY. |5 


y FRINTIN Lk, PRESSES. that =in 
do Ist. class work. Received hi 
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+39 
SYPHER & ©O. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 


BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 
CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 

with a Large Collection of 
BRIC-A-BRAC 


fror, a Connoisseur now 'n Europe. 





Val Broadway. 





THE 


Chicago and Northwestern | Railway 


is the Only Route West of Chicago 


Pullman Hotel Cars. 


It is the Oldest, Best Constructed, \— aes Equipped 
Railway of the Great 





It is to-day, and will long remain, the 
LEADING RAILWAY OF THE 
WEST AND NORTHWEST. 


Map of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway. 
Ir EMBRACES UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT 
2,390 MILES OF ROAD 
and forms the following Trunk Lines: 

“Chicago, Council California Line.” 
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: Hie 
TRON STABLE FIXTURES, 

IRON CRESTINGS, 
Iron and Wire Railings, 
Copper Weather - Vanes, 
Lamp- Posts, Iron Bed- 
steads, Lawn-Sprinklers, 
Lawn - Mowers, Garden- 
Rollers, Hose and Hose- 
Carriages, ete., ete., ete. 


i Pam 


NEW 
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Darable, Comfortable, eg Ue 








1880 see page 25. 


J. W. PISKE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Ornamental Iron and Zine Work, 


Benet, 





OROQUET OR LAWN 
SETTEE, 


WITH 
Folding Tent and Seat. 
Price, complete, $10. 
A FULL LINE OF 
Settees, Chairs, and 
other Lawn and 
Garden Ornaments. 





[?™ Send stamps for Catalogue, stating what class of Goods you requ 


21 and 23 Barclay St., 26 and 28 Park Place, “corer Church Street, 


YORK. 
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and jEsone Altogether the 


OBER KELSO & 00, Mannfntsrer, Ho 0 Mave Street, Philadelphia 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








Farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor wili be glad to receive cny 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of owr Swbecribers who are 
specially interested. 





In our New England climate the period of 
comfortable out-door life and the season of 
out-door garden beauty is very brief. We sit 
in the summer-house a few hours and swing 
in the hammock during a few sultry evenings, 
when, before we are hardly aware of it, the 
days have grown short, and the air of the 
hestening evenings is so crisp we are glad to 
find a snug place at the corner of the grate. 
But, doing so, we have the rather sad feeling 
that our beautiful plants and flowers, which 
we have loved and tended so carefully during 
the scorching heat of midsummer, are liable 
toa more blighting scorch from Jack Frost, 
one from which they wil) not recover, as they 
do from that of the hot sun. Ah! in New 
England, how short is the season of garden 
beauty; how long is the time of blustering 
weather andcutting frosts! 

But the gardener well knows that the little 
space between the end of the scorching heat 
of the summer—say, from about the 25th of 
August to the time of the first frost—the out 
door garden is at its point of highest beauty. 
Especially is this true of what is known 
as bedding, or the ornamental planting of 
grounds, In an extensive place the gardener 
will so arrange that, from the earliest spring 
bulbs to the quite hardy flowers that seem to 
endure a frost very well, and which, indeed, 
blossom after their foliage becomes blackened, 
there shall be a constant succession of bloom. 
And on places of this character the season of 
flowering may be lengthened out far beyond 
this, for the stove-house or conservatory will 
form a winter-garden, where the rare plants 
and flowers of the tropics will dispel the chilly 
gloom of the most severe winter; and such 
wiuter-gardens are by no means uncommon in 
the larger towns of New England. We are 
speaking, however, of the out-door garden, 
the common flower-garden or ornamental 
grounds of the average village or country 
place. Succession of flowers, in such places, 
from spring to fall, does not bring great vari- 
ety, though it may bring considerable change. 
After the beautiful display from the bulb-gar- 
den comes the rhododendrons, azaleas, and, 
in common gardens, the peonies, some of 
which are remarkably fine and especially wor- 
thy of cultivation. Then there are the roses, 
and the early lilies; and the flowérs of the 
numerous flowering shrubs, which always af- 
ford so much satisfaction. These come along 
in suecession during the first half of the out- 
door season, and help to make the flower-gar- 
den presentable and interesting. 

But, while the style of gardening known as 
“* bedding ’’ affords the greatest scope for the 
gardener to exercise his taste, so it also gives 
the greatest variety, and especially at this 
season affords the most beauty. When first 
planted out,the beds and borders are very 
liable to look open and bare. Space must be 
given in which the blanks may fill out, and 
until some have attained considerable growth 
they are wanting in character. "Then others 
need to be constantly trained and pinched in, 
that they may come up tothe standard which 
the gardener has set for them. Others 
scorch during the heat of mid-summer, and it 
is only during the perfect days of early au- 
tumn that they attain their greatest beauty. 
For all this time must be given, and this is 
why the ornamental bedding, the strongest 
point of garden beauty, becomes so gorgeous 
and attractive at this particular season of they 
year. The rich color of the bedding gera- 
niums, of which we have soinfinite a variety— 
not only of flowers, but of follage—from the 
bronze and tri-color to the delicate silver- 
leaved, and of the foliage plants, notably the 
great numbers of coleus, are now at their 
point of highest beauty. The latter bear 
clipping well, and in the lawn-bed or the rib- 
bon-border are so gorgeous as to cause a 
lament that they cannot always last, or that 
we cannot have perpetually the golden days 
of mid-September. Itis not only perfection 
of color which these later days give us. It is 
also perfection of form, as well; for the now 
stately sub-tropical beds are but slim affairs 
when first put out. At present we can think 
of nothing more proud in the whole range of 
garden beauty than a well-planted bed of 
cannas, caladiums, and the like, such as are 
seen embellishing many well-planted lawns. 
It takes time for this perfection to be attained; 
and when it has been, how soon a cutting 
frost withers it all! 

While it is the period of greatest attraction 
to the lover of flowers, it is the best time for 
the gardener to study the combinations of 
colors; for gardening is an ever-progréssing 
art. The system of planting and decoration 

constantly changing. The style of beds or 





ribbon-borders need this year must be im- 
proved upon the next season; and it is now, 
while the bedding-plants are at’ their best, 
that the gardener needs to study the effect of 
his work aod make notes to guide him in 
what he may do another season. _ Draw out on 
paper a rough outline of the beds, or kind of 
planting, or particular plants employed in cer- 
tain work, from a walk over the lawn. Note 
the colors or individual plants used, and 
make memorandums of any changes needed, 
of combinations of colors that seem striking 
and happy, or that appear to have been much 
admired; or, on the other hand, of those 
which do not seem to possess character or 
which have not proved satisfactory. In this 
way you will make a mastery of your art, 
which will enable you always to reach the 
most happy and successful results in your 
work. In no other way can it be attained. 

We need ever to impress upon our readers 
the fact that this style of garden beauty—even 
the highest type of it—is not expensive. These 
beautiful plants are common plants, of easy 
culture, may be had in quantity of any florist, 
at a very moderate cost, and will be sure to 
bring the largest measure of satisfaction and 
enjoyment. Visit the most showy private 
places, and the plants which give so much 
beauty and character to the gardens and lawn 
are the common plants, which any villager 
who loves flowers, or any lady resident of the 
country who enjoys a well-planted “ front 
yard,’’ may have at slight expense. They may 
neither of them wish the number or the exten- 
sive borders which may be had on the larger 
place ; but the beauty of the common plants 
and the satisfaction to be derived from their 
care is the same, and it may be had so cheap- 
ly we can hardly see how any true loyer of 
out-door garden beauty can be deprived of 
them. Another season we hope there will be 
a hundred beautiful flower-beds in autumn 
where this year is not more than a dozen.— 
American Cultivator, 


HOW ‘MULCHING HELPS FER- 
TILITY. 


TH® advantage of a mulch in making the 
soil productive is generally recognized. One 
reason why newly-cleared lands are rich is be- 
cause of the constant shade of the trees during 
the growing season and the annual mulch of 
leaves which it receives. We find now that 
lands partly cleared for several years before 
bréaking up are notas rich as fields used to 
be when the whole growth was cleared off in a 
single season and put into crops. Probably 
the burning over of the soil in the early clear- 
ings had much to do with its great productive- 
ness; but I think that in any event the soi) 
that has been mulched a series of years will be 
the richer for it. One way in which a heavy 
growth of clover helps land is by affording an 
excellent mulch, It does not always keep 
land moist, for a growing crop of clover takes 
moisture from the soil with wonderful rapid- 
ity; but, in shading the soil from the rays of 
the summer sun, it directly helps to keep in it 
elements of fertility that would otherwise be 
wasted. A board or a flat stone serves the 
same purpose, and will, indeed, keep the soil 
more loose and friable than anything else that 
can be so easily applied. 

A mulch which effectually shades the soil 
promotes its fertility in several ways. Moisture 
alone, if not in excess, disintegrates the parti- 
cles of soi] and prepares them for plant-food. 
1 think, too, that the airin the soil while this 
disintegration is progressing is itself resolved 
into its elements, and that its nitrogen, being 
at liberty, unites with some base and forms a 
nitrate. If potash is present, nitrate of potash, 
or saltpeter, will be formed, which is one of the 
most active and efficient fertilizers. I do not 
know any better use for potash than to sow it 
on Foung clover. In the first place, potash is an 
important constituent of clover. The failures 
of clover to “‘catch’’ on light soils are more 
often due to lack of potash than to any other 
cause. Heavy soils usually contain potash in 
abundance, and the use of clover on clay is 
largely to fit the potash for use as plant-food. 

It has been found that where the soil is sfiel- 
tered from winds, or in still air and in the dark- 
ness, nitrates are formed quite rapidly. Under 
and behind a close fence we find the crops 
always larger than elsewhere. Something is 
due tothe droppings of horses and housed 
cattle, which seek such shelter ; but the shade 
from light and winds is an important factor. 
Something is lost by every day’s exposure of 
the bare earth to the suns, rains, andair. These 
conditions may be favorable to disintegration 
of the particles of earth, so as to make their 
fertilizing elements available ; but what isthus 
gained is at the expense of a permanent loss 
of fertility. A summer fallow kept bare all 
the seson is wasteful of fertility. No dowgbt, 
good crops can often be thus grown; but to 
produce one good crop is not by any means 
a test of good farming. A fallow crop which 
well covers the ground is much better for the 
farmer, if not for the ensuing crop. Tt will, at 











least, furnish someting to kéep up fertility; 
while the bare ‘fallow is staking a heavy ex- 
pense in cultivation and tillage one year ona 
very uncertain prospect of a good paying crop 
the season following. 

In winter a good covering for the soil is 
almost equally important. In many places 
the second growth of clover is worth more as 
a mulch to fall around the roots in fall than it 
is worth for seed or to cut forhay. I do not 
mean that ithas so much greater manurial 
value before feeding than after ; but it isspread 
over the ground more evenly than could be 
possible after it was passed through stock, 
and, besides this, the changes which occur 
under a mulch of clover leaves are greatly 
promotive of its productiveness. The extra- 
ordinary gains in fertility from leaving clover 
to roton the ground are much beyond what 
we might expect, and may,I think, be ac- 
counted for by the theory that it helps to get 
something, either from air or slowly soluble 


elements in the soil, which the clover itself. 


does not furnish in large enough quantity.— 
W. J.F., in‘ Cultivator and Country Gentleman.” 








WINTER-FLOWERING CARNA- 
TIONS. 


FLoweERs are lovely at all seasons of the 
year, but particulary so during the winter time, 
when everything without is cold, barren, and 
lifeless. The rosebud is then more fragrant, 
more beautiful than at any other time, and is 
more satisfying and attracts more attention, 
and causes greater delight than a whole bou- 
quet in the sunny summer season. Of all the 
flowers grown by the florist for the pleasure of 
the people and for an honest penny, none is 
more useful, and, indeed, we know of none so 
much so asthe winter-flowering carnations. 
In a previous number of the Magazine we gave 
a description of the garden carnations, and 
these are the rivals of the rose in both beauty 
and fragrance. They bloom, however, only in 
the summer season, when flowers are abund- 
ant. Fortunately, we have a class of carna- 
tions that are called winter-bloomers, but are 
really constant bloomers, and, with a little 
management during the summer, will flower 
abundantly all the winter, furnishing more 
flowers than any plant we are acquainted with. 
It is upon them that the florist mainly depends 
for winter use, as they form the base of nearly 
all floral ornaments. To the amateur they are 
equally valuable, and can be obtained at little 
cost and kept with ordinary care. 

The best plan is to obtain small plants inthe 
spring, and set them in good soil in the garden 
or in large pots, which should be sunk below: 
the rim in any good place where there is plenty 
of air and sunshine,.and not in the shade or 
near trees or shrubs. Before midsummer they 
will show a disposition to flower, when the 
flowering stem should be cut back to the first 
bud below the top. This course must be fol- 
lowed through the summer as often as buds 
form. The plants thus treated will throw out 
numerous branches and become strong and 
compact. If set in the ground, the plant 
should now be potted or, if in pots, repotted, 
with a little fresh soil, and placed in the house. 
Before potting, it is well to remove a portion 
of the buds; though, if flowers are desired 
early in the winter and the plants do not ap- 
pear to be overcrowded with buds, the greater 
part may be allowed to remain, After potting, 
place the plants in a cool, shady place for a few 
days until they recover from the effects of the 
removal, though carnations are easily handled 
and suffer little from transplanting. Thus 
treated, they will give abundance of flowers 
through the winter, unless the room. where 
they are kept is fearfully hot and dry. Give 
as much air and sunlight as possible, and, if 
flowers are not needed for use, remove them as 
soon as they begin to fade.—Vick’s Illustrated 
Magazine, 





VALUABLE HINTS TO FARMERS. 





For the last five years I have not lost a 
cucumber or melon vine or cabbage plant. 
Get a barrel with a few gallons of gas-tar in it; 
pour water on the tar; always have it ready 
when needed; and when the bugs appear, give 
them a liberal drink of the tar-water from a 
garden-sprinkler or otherwise, and if the rain 
washes it off and they return, repeat the dose. 
It will also destroy the Colorado potato beetle, 
and frighten the old long potate bug worse 
than a thrashing with a brush. Five years 
ago this summer both kinds appeared on my 
late potatoes, and I watered with the tar- 
water. The next day all Colorados that had 
not been well protected from the sprinkling 
were dead; and the others, though their name 
is legion, were all gone, and I have neverseen 
one of them on the farm since. I am aware 
thatmany will look upon this with indiffer- 

» because it is so cheap and simple a 
remedy, Such should always feed both their 
own ard their neighbors’ athe by; they fre- 
quently do,—Chicago Tribune, oi 
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A HINT FOR BUTTER-MAKERS. 


L. D. AmNo.p states that well-aired, sweet 
cream, 12 hours old, taken from milk heated 
from 80° to 120° or 130° andthen cooled down 
to 60° within the 12 hours, churns as readily 
and makes as fine and better keeping butter 
than cream lightly soured at 48 hours old and 
taken from milk of the same quality and kept 
all the time at 60°. 








AFFECTIONS OF THE Liver, Brxi0vs Dis- 
ORDERS, Sick Headache, etc. are thoroughly 
cured by Dr. Jayne’s Sanative Pills. Acting as 
a general laxative, they remove all irritating 
and fecal matter from the bowels, graduall 
change the vitiated secretions of the stomac 
and liver, and restore these organs to a healthy 
condition. 








AGRICULTURAL. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE Seer IN THE WORLD. 


pour tr ee ere es 


sate Aeris 35 tc a aie a mi f esi 
‘or 4x, ‘or ‘or 

a Send for as dieseesens hy over 
Five Hundrea Fineot Se 


THE DINGEE rs CONARD co., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


Ithaca Broadcast Fertilizer 


GRAIN SOWER. 
Simple, Strong, Durable, and Cheap, 


This Horse-Power Machine has a double crank 
motion, driven by strong bevel gears, with two sets of 
agitators, which keep the fertilizers always loose in 
the hopper and the throat open. Plaster, Lime, etc. 
do not require to be sifted, even if they have become 
lumpy from long standing. The feed can be regu- 
lated to sow any quantity per acre. Other spectalties: 

ITHaca WHEEL-RAKE—Over 90,000 in use. 

IrnHaca Patent Wacon—for Farm or Lumber use, 
doing away entirely with the whipping of the tongue. 

ITHACA PORTABLE ENGINE. Manufactured by 


WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 
Ithaca, N. Y. . 
3” Send for Circulars, mentioning this journal. 











HILLs’ 


ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER Ct, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


New Archimedean and Charter Oak 
eal MOWERS. 


ean sug- 

-st, are beau’ finished, thoroughly made, and 
Rey! seuceaienes fam Aye | of = 

Hand Mower Sizes, wy to 15 inches. Pony and 

Horse Sizes, 24, 28, and 88inches. Send for Circulars. 


Sold by our Agents Everywhere. 











BOSTON COPPER 


WEATHER VANES, 


MANUFACTURED IN GREAT VARIETY BY 
HARRIS & CO., 
54 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 
Send for Catalogue. 





MILL STONE 
MANUFACTORY, 
Betablished 1861. 


Portabie Mills 
$80 and upward. 
Pounders and Machinists, 
WORDYEE & ML2KMON CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








For New Terms for 
| L880 see page 26, 
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One Hundred Years Old. 


“WALTER BAKER & C0... 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


CHOCOLATE, BROMA, AND COGOA, 


in their best and purest form, contain every ingredient that is 
needful for the sustenance and growth of the human system, 
being composed, as determined by chemical analysis, of starch, 
gum, gluten, oil,and a white crystallizable substance, called 
theobromine, similar to theine in tea, but containing more 
nitrogen and being an important adjunct to nutrition. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVER Y WHERE. 
Our Book of Choice Chocolate Receipts Will be selit-free to any alidress. 


AINT YOUR HOUSES WITH 


RUBBER PAINT, 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautiful Colors. 
There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
conomical. Aty Shade. 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 


— : 











FACTORIFS AT 





THE "Gtreac’ CREAMERY. 


Surpasses all others ieee and. quslity 1 butter made. It secures 
which makes butter of the bes 


and odors; isconstantly at the ‘corres tem 
saves three-fourths the abot 3 can ber 
T GUSON 


ssid 
the best labor saving devices. sXe fonts 
largest yield. 


Ai AY 


flavor, and of unequaled Recping ae pub. i 

rature (58° to 60°); has pou 5 foe, eae owe and butter, and 
with sets or wate 
ET 


Betor ay rany 8, 8, send for in 
trated circular to PE PERE SSS mirc OO. Ae tah telfable Agents 





ured enc a7 es fies, dus dust 


and Winter 
he pk AB pe A ern neipiea with 
butter in meant Somuped ‘gecures the 
Nius- 
yanted. 


taspe ‘a. 





Oneida, N 
I have. ever used, in m 


rt of P: 





JOHNSTON HARVESTER C0., 0..] 
BROCK PORT, N. Y¥.- 





wAwcP ACTURERS OF 
MOWERS, REAPERS, AND COM- 
BINED MACHINES. 


Brancu OFFICES: 


: had ys ne Street S hicago; 
mit Street, Tole 
2 P Chiswell Street, ‘ondon, Eng. 


BRADLEY’S 


3%. 





* ae ‘ 


Ci inate 7 ON 
— ma((( (KZ 





PAINT YOUR HOUSES WWETH MATTOMAL MIXED TAO | 


Mixed read for immediate use and can be applied b: 
aida. 3 NY. ‘Architeet and Builder, writes = ctiomal § 


rds, showing Ts 
) Sample Cards, showing ha shades, 
t desired for any surface, sent free, by addressing 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT ee., 


OFFIC E78 BARCLAY ST., N. Y. 





SELF-DUMPING HAY-RAKE 


IS THE BEST. 


Send for Tilustrated Circulars of our Re. 
ers, Hay-Rakes, etc. i a 
BRADLEY & COMPANY, 
(Established 1832.) Syracuse, N.Y. 


TH STOVE IMPROVED WIND ENGI 


Parties living in the country 
can have a permanent supply 
of water for farm, gardens, or 
lawns. This time and storm- 
tried machine is very simple 
and strong. Runs no faster in 
a 25-mile than in a10-mile wind. 
We combine experience and 
experienced men to do our 
work with a perfectly self- 
regulating mill. Will make 
estimates wherever water is 
required and guarantee the 
work. Single and Double-Act- 
ing Pumps, Tanks, ete. Write 
to us, stating your wants. 

B. 8. WILLIAMS & CO., 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
or 22 College Place, — 














Wehsnguianae anaes and valuable improve- 
ment tn our celebrated Churn, which needs but to be 
Seen to be appreciated. Now offered for the first time 
to the dairy public. 

It received the HIGHEST PREMIUM at the Interna- 
tional Dairy Fair in New York City, in 1879, in com- 


‘The National Mixea Paint Pi the beat 
years, and I cannot praise it too 
for estimating the 


of over 
les, and a rule 








in the Market for Home Trade. 
Eagle Horse or Hand Dum mp ith and Centennial 


Steel Tooth Horse Rakes. it ged to 
of the best in the field. More than 100,000 in use, at 
home and abroad. Send for Cireular. 
WHEELER & MELICK CO., Makers, 
Albany, N. Y.- 





**BUY THE BEST.” 


THE STODDARD CHURN. 


No floats or dashers inside. 
The cover removed in an in 
stant, and replaced as quickly. 
Cork packing, that never leaks. 
The special prize of 8 offered 
by John Stewart, of Iowa, at the 
late International Dairy Fair, 
was, after a public trial, award- 
ed to the end-over-end revolving 
barrel churn, entered, exhibited, 

ms and manufactured by us. Since 
then we have made a new cover; &@ decided improve- 
ment, and now call it the “Stoddard Churn.” 

Manufactured by 


MOSELEY & STODDARD, 
Send for Circulars. . Poultney, Vt. 


THE CHAMPION 
is the Bost Bh: pe Power in 








SAAN 





POWELL & ‘& Boyes ASS, 


EMPIRE 
iS, Farm Forges 


AND TOOLS. 
20 Per rahe Reduction 








dociees im use. Send 


F Empire Forge Me 


_COHOES, N 3 . 








PACIFIG GUANO, 


ANe.1 


It is active, and reliable. Twelve 
shown it to be of the Very 


Barret: 
oa oatira Her eee 


EK - 


10 ta 20 Inen Cut. 
—=—=_<—— 


HORSE MOWERS 
25 ro 40 Inch Cun 
— 


cats A MPLEST 
ost DURABLE 
Alt Our Mawens Guaaanreen. 


WEG. CO., Newburgh, N.Y. 
Price-List. 





07° Send for Illustrated Cireuler ané 
We make RO GECOND-OUALITY Mower, 
Akron Sewer Pipe Co., Akron, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD AKRON SALT- 
GLAZED SEWER-PIPE. 





ualit tefer b TY ollow 
pt ~- at Civil "ieee ei, ESRC OU GH, 
cea fee Ae ch cage. if me. “vw ane ot San- 
itary oo. 
SH DD, ate Chief Fe eek eg Water worms, 
Pr vidence, up’ Ww 
: ; some. We 5 & ALFRE EGER- 
Al N. t 
nd oa Water W romkers,. t ‘jor Cor. 
Ts at 0 e 3 
ro. E. § Yoeere Wate eae R.L 
“THE - 4 py CHEAPEST.” 


of eur Akron Pipe in 
ASi the eee ae eS or Cites ofthe United States. 


For farther information address 


TOR, 
Mn 





SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE 


BOOMER & 
BOSCHERT 
PRESS CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


L) 5¢ 50, OOO FARMS! |A 


NORTHERN PACIFIC R. RB. 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Best Wheat Land in America ! 


CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 
J. B. POWER, Land Commissioner 
St. Paul or Brainerd, Minn. 


IN, $2.60 per Acre and Upward! |ID 
STOCKBRIDGE MANURES. 


Originated py Hon. Levi Stocksrine of 
Agriculture tn the Massachusetts A Bt heen Co 

. A special — wy made Saad eac ta ny me | 
to the wants of each. Manures have bee 
extensively for the m seven years with excellent 
results. Ve also manufacture high- Phos- 
phates and deal in Chemicals of all kinds. 

Send for Pamphlets and Circulars. 


BOWKER FERTILIZING Co., 
= re) iat Ra hg ae 


WATFIELD FERTILIZER. 






































This is the only f all the soi 
clements found in each crop. x nAnaly = prove 
that they contain a la of 
plant-foed e ponte than we claim for’ po 7 
the la laced o pack: years’ € 
ence has conclunively a + an the above fact. 
Send for Circular. Ww good wanted. 


ddress 
MATFIELD scunmaan co. 
13 Deane St., Boston, Mass, 


— § ae PAINT and CEMENT 








FIRE, WATER, and WEATE£R PROOF, STOPS 
‘ALL LEAKS, MIXED READY FO FOR USE, 
CONTAINS NO TA 


SLATE-ROOFING ‘PAINT. 
SAVES BE-SHINGLING. 
t. e rome can 
een 7 
wails _ Us good Soe So, aed ows “ee ron brick 
rior plant my Bs in use. 
ist. I¢ hasa vier body—one coat to 
three of any er, and when dry is pract y slate 
2d. It ; will expand or contract with heat 
or cold. This is an indispensable quality in a durabie 
p peel, or scale; being slate, will 


made to 


look , for one: 





($1 








‘se 


ity of ‘Polen, a 
and cheap Ness. 
MORSE BROS., 


DR. KENNEDY'S 


Prairie Weed 


is warranted to cure every Cough, from € 
sumption down to the aligntges tfe tickling in i he The Tisost. 
This it has done in over six hundred cases under m: 
own eyes. It acts first_on the stomach, restores 
appetite, clenenaa the biood, quiets the It 
- ops Bleeding of the Lungs and 
hroag. It cures Asthma and 





Duvabilite 


ac 
the world. It never upsets the 
of our Own land, not used in am 
have carefully watched its e' 

1 Druggists 


infancy toold age. Sold by 
tle. Made by 
DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 


$1 a bot- 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour, 


New Hy gr ut oe teas P59 Frout Street. 


ta Farmers ba ‘an are invited to aend for 
Cireular. 











MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 

Ls Mey established. © 
CH. ; ACADEMY, FACTORY 
talogues 


BELIS and 
free. Ro agencles 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of ae Copper and Tin for Chaenet 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms,ete. FULL 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free 

VANDUZEN 4 TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
eeiianent 


MEDICAL. 


Patent Mountings. Ca 




























(Formerly Dr. Craig's Kidney Cure.) 
A vegetable preparation and the sure 
pce io the world for bright’s Di 
and ALL Hidney, Liver, 
Urinary Diseases. 
aa Testi mentale < of the highest order in proof 


of these statem 
ae ‘or the care of Deadoten, call for War 


Ge" For the cure o Bright's and the other 
Cone. call for Warmer’s Safe Kidney 


Bay WARNER’S 
Safe Remedies are 


sold by Druggists 
and Dealers in 
Medicine every- 
where. 


H. H. Warner & Co. 


Proprictors, . 
ea tnd Der Y. 











or HD. 


Eee 











SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
NEW DESIGNS 


FACTORIES: MID 


OFFICES. 
13 Jobn Mereet, New ¥ ork. 


Mutter o Francisco, Cal. 
Mtate Street, Chicage, i" - 


_ For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


SAVE MONEY. 


BY ORDERING 
FASHIONABLE CUS- 
TOM CLOTHING 


from 


NEW YORK. 


wae"! SUITS, 
RDER, 
918, ‘S20, and $25, 


DRESS SUITS, 
820 to $35. 
TROUSER s, 
$5 to 8S. 


WE SEND FREE 
Samples of Cloths and Suit 
ings, and ashion Plates, 

full directions for or 
dering Gents’ Cething and 

shing Goods by mail, 
with fit and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
Send for samp! «. Mentio 
color and esired, aad 
Give trial order to 


GEO. W. LOSS & SON, 


Fashionable Clothiers, 


70 and 72 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK. 


FIVE SOLVER-FLATE 


FOR 


TABLE USE AND PRESENTATIONS. 


MANUFACTURED KY 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co., 


36 EAST 14th STREET, 
(WNION SQUARE), 
Corner University Place. 


BURKE'S nae 
214 BROADWAY. 


GALVANIZED WIRE NETTINGS. 


Cheap! Neat! Durable! 














For Garden and Ornamental Fencing, Po Runs. 
Fishing. Ponds, Aviaries, Pigeon Houses, and trainer 


for Grape and Floral Vines. 

Plans for Poultry Houses and how to arrange Rans 
furnished upon application. 

Ordems or letters of inquiry will receive prompt at 
tention. Write for prices. Address 

BROCKNER & EVANS, 
Manufacturers of Patent Steel Wire Hay Banda, Im 
. Van: Wire. P 
ers ‘ence Wire 
w York ony. 


ve ‘eeett 
OLE, mee |; 


EA LIBLE 1! 
aw, Tarad E 








Wholessloan@ boiail cataiogues of reliable 
seeds free by mat}, on appitcation. 


bya LIN PERE RC bia STE OL NT LAMPS with 
ned Traviparent (i Keervoir; and extensible 

et Table Lampa, with band. 

tome and convenient Match Vase Stand. 








THE, LN NOBREN PENT. 


Wy 


ivr 
SEL dA 





would accomplish 
cents. Each bottle contains from thirty to forty glasses 
of Sparkling Seltzer. which makes it positively the 
cheapest, as well as the most efficacious mineral water 
extent. 


THOUSANDS 


VISIT THE 


the same repglts, at the cost of a few 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





Landaus, Landaulets, 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 2 
Broughams, Coupes,ete.,etc. << w 
ANZ 


ALL WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


H. KILLAM & C 0., ‘New Haven, Conn. — 





Assortment — Style —Quality. 


RELIABLE GOODS. 


TRAPHAGEN, CLOTHIER, 


Junction Third and Fourth Avenues. 


the LATEST 






T STYLES 


a" 








PRICES MODERATE. 





Camden, N. J. 





EST ERBKUUK'S “san. 





THE ERTERBPOOK STEFL PEN CO. 


youn Stim, 
New York. 








re a: SPORTING GOODS OF A HIGH GRADE. 
. GC. SPALDING & BROS., 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 
MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS, AND DEALERS IN 


LAWN TENNIS, CROQUET, FISHING | 


TACKLE, BASEBALL SUPPLIES, BICYCLES, 
AND GENERAL OL 'T-DOOR SPORTING GOODS. 


ARCHERY, 


nalding's Journal of A 





American Sports, 
a .. ‘les on the various sports and ac cate FR Deggased pricelist of 
mailed free to any address upon application. Ad 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 118 Randolph &t., Chicago, Tl, 








an illustrated 16-page containing interestin, 
yerhe neccesary Wmapheunonee 








THE BAKER GUNS. 





Our #40 cun has the best twist-barrels, choke 
bored rebounding locks, extension con ss. patent 


fore-end, and best material throughout make the 
best double wun in the world for the money. All guns 
sent on trial and guaranteed. 
Price, best English 
re Damascus 


Sen4 stamp for Descriptive Circular. 


1. Cs SMITH, Sole Maker of if the F Baker Guns, Syracuse, | N. ¥. 


J OWN Pe aaty ) 
et a ig 


and Domestic Build- 


we GEOMETRICAL. MOS ATC, 
Ape 
Wall 
123 an and 125 5. "Tithe. evita. 


TT a tHE 


Best in the Market. 
eld Everywhere. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


W, D, TURNER &60,, 










beat all others, Guaranteed to Light and 
Delight or no sale, We make the Perfection 
ftw den t Lamp tn three sty es— Double, Si and 
handel v Bre ket. The L eo ae 
vl Non-Extensible,” All 


ly 

Nichel-Plated You will mites " 

parcha-e or make a holiday or other AE 
rere, ow sendin 

FLiN ere me, MY. 











PAN BG cent 


font of type, type tray, 
wold rat 














A new feature in the Greight., The sine te per com. 


pact, from 8 te 10 Ibs. weight rifle is perfectly 
accurate, Ithas proved a t suecess for all kind« 
of shooting. An owner of th: this gun — make a 
mistake,and take the wrong one when he goes out 


-_—— 


INHALER. 


For the of Expanding the Chest. All persons 
troubled with short breathing, weak ju or con- 
t chest should have one siware wit sem. se 


— Insect Gan, inson’s Nos. & 
oh otner 1 Rubber Goods. Sens far 








oR 2X BEATTY. NO 


Knce Seis, Ws din asi cine ® mare ‘a 
“atrees = Daniel f. Beatty. V Washington, 


New Jersey. 














$3 oe Press 
As. nite card: labels & sid be rosrewn nd 
jeertis cing ad pn Kelsey r Osan 





“SILVER PLATED: WARE. 


MINERAL SPRINGS 


hefe and attdad, atia spefid thousands of dollars fu 
search for health, when a few doses of 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 
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MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MeRinen Britannia COMPANY, 


46 East 14th Street, , 
UNION SQUARE. 


FREEMAN, OAKLEY & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


FREEMAN & 
WOODRUFF, 


AT THE 
OLD STAND, 


176 Broadway. 


OUT-OF-TOWN 
ORDERS 
A 


Speciatty. 
BUSIXESS SUITS, 
from $18 and 
Upward, 

DRESSSUITS, from 
“$30 and Upward. 





Send for samples and 
Rules for Self-Measure 
_ment. 


Wileox Siver-Plate Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
QUADRUPLE 


Electro-Plate, 


No. 6 MAIDEN LANE. 
FAMILIES and HOTELS WILL FIND A 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SUPERIOR TABLE 
WARE ALWAYS ON HAND. 


NOVELTIES IN 


WEDDINC PRESENTS 
A SPECIALTY, 
FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


BW. MERRIM & C0. 


577 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 1N 


LOOKING-GLASSES 


AND 


MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 
FRENCH AND GERMAN 
LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade, at 
prices exceptionally low. 


EUREKA SILK. 











Best in the 
Werld fer 
Hand or Ma- 
i] chine Newing. 

Fine, Strong, 
Smooth. Full 
Length. 


Columbia Bicyele. 


A practical ronfl machine. - 
. ig fo ~ 














of opt door 





E POPE . 
93 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses: % 
}— | 87 John St, New York; 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Byéreul ie Rams, Garden 
Enaines, Pump Chain 








$B) soot pheasant « -4 
as @ general ion. 











\. . 189 BROADWAY, Ne¥r 





‘Pum INDRPEXDENT’’ Panes, Nos. $1 axp 3 Reex Sraxer. 





